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To Sir James Price, K.B.E., C.B., 
Commissioner for the Special Areas 
(England and Wales). 



Sir, 



I. — INTRODUCTION. 



i. In his Report for the year ending pn 30th September, 
1037,* Sir Malcolm Stewart, then Commissioner for the Special 
Areas, announced that an investigation mto the results of the 
land settlement schemes initiated m 1934 would be mdertaken 
in the autumn of 1938. In pursuance of this : intenhon his 
successor, Sir George Gillett, appointed us on the 271b . July, 
1938, to be a Committee with the following terms of reference . 

“ To inquire into the worldng of the various schemes of 
land settlement for unemployed men undertaken in England 
and Wales since November, 1934, by the Land Settlement 
Association, the Welsh Land Settlement Society and County 
Councils, respectively, and to report thereon. 

2. On the same date Sir George Gillett addressed a letter to 
the Chairman in which he said: — 

“ I should like the Committee to pay particular regard 
to the following aspects of the matter : — 

(1) The results so far achieved and the prospects of 
permanent success on a self-supporting basis ensuring a 
reasonable standard of living for the settlers, 

(2) The cost of settlement, showing separately capital 
cost and continuing cost of administration ; 

(3) The economic and social aspects of these lorms 

of land settlement; „ 

(4) The attitude of unemployed industrial workers 
towards schemes of land settlement, as judged by expe- 
rience in recruitment and during training; 

(s) The value of the measures undertaken from the 
point of view of relief of unemployment with special 

reference to (1), (2), (3) an( i ( 4 )> , 

(6) In the case of smallholdings schemes, the pur- 
poses served by central farms, the extent to which 
they are being used for training, and the cost of pro- 
viding by means of the central farms the materials, 
livestock and services required by settlers ; 

(7) The comparative advantages of settlement on 
smallholdings with or without central farms and on 

co-operative farms; . ,, , ,. 

(8) The organisation and methods ot the bodies 

administering the scheme; and . . ,, , 

(9) Any modification in organisation or practice that 

may appear to be desirable. 

* Cmd. 5595. P ara - 553- 
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In directing attention to these points it is not my wish 
to limit the Committee’s field of inquiry, and I have no 
doubt that other aspects of the matter will present them- 
selves to the Committee as their investigations proceed 



3. In submitting the results of our inquiries into these matters 
we should like, at the outset, to emphasize two points which 
are of considerable importance. The first is that the various 
schemes which are the subject of investigation were initiated 
scarcely four years ago, and a good deal of time was necessarily 
taken up by preparatory work before any of them could 
come into effective operation. The time that has elapsed is 
therefore too short to enable any final judgment to be pro- 
nounced on the results of what has been attempted. In our 
opinion, it will require at least another two or three years 
before all the facts emerge on which to base reliable conclusions 
Our report must therefore be read with the reservation that 
some of the conclusions reached are of a provisional nature, 
and may need to be modified in the light of experience. Where 
this is the case we have endeavoured to make it clear in the 
context. 



4. The other general observation that we wish to make at 
this point is that the schemes with which we are dealing relate 
in the mam, to land settlement for a particular class of men’ 
namely, the long-term unemployed. Any judgment on the 
operations thus based on one special class would not neces- 
sarily be true of land settlement in general, for example for 
agricultural workers. p ' ior 

5 - B ffore describing the procedure that we have followed, 
° Ut the r ® sults of our inquiry, we think it will be 
£ we f a account of the circumstances leading 

rtfe e} jP enments in land settlement and 

the steps taken to put them into practical operation, and then 
describe m broad outline the measures and methods that have 
been adopted by the responsible organising bodies and by the 
Government Departments concerned in the experiment The 
reader will thus have a general picture of the field within which 
our inquiries have proceeded, the various features 
examined m greater detail in the rest of our Report We there 
fore give m the next chapter a brief historical outline^ and fn 
Chapter III a general description of the schemes for' niacin? 
unemployed men on the land. In Chapter IV we deal in de a! 
rw+ eaC v ° f matters specifically referred to us and 

appreciation of the”S, pSiST" 11 “ “ 
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II —HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 

6. The financial crisis of 1931 and the economic depression 
which followed were felt with special severity by certain indus- 
tries working largely for export, in particular by the ' heavy 
industries, including coal and iron and textile trades such as 
cotton, subject to competition made specially severe by economic 
and monetary causes. These industries are mostly localised in 
the North of England and South Wales, and thus arose the un- 
employment problem of the “ Special Areas 

7. The problem became so acute as to lead to the appointment 
by the Government of three Investigators, the publication of 
whose Reports in the summer of 1934 was followed later in 
that year by the passing of the Special Areas (Development and 
Improvement) Act. This Act applied to the greater part of 
Durham, the Tyneside and Haltwhistle areas in Northumber- 
land, the West Cumberland industrial area, most of the 
counties of Glamorgan and Monmouth, a part of Brecon and 
the Borough of Pembroke. Provision was made for certain 
types of financial assistance to the Areas, and for administra- 
tion of the Act under the direction of Commissioners for the 
Special Areas in England and Wales and in Scotland respec- 
tively. The Act was to remain in operation only until 31st 
March, 1937.* 

8. The most direct method of attack on the problem was to 
do what was possible for the depressed trades themselves, and 
to establish new fight industries in the Special Areas. With 
this part of the work we are not concerned. 

9. At intervals during the last century, especially when 
trade was depressed, or when for any reason unemployment 
was rife, it has been urged that at least a partial solution of the 
difficulties could be found in a large-scale development of agri- 
cultural smallholdings. At no time, however, was any serious 
attempt made to plan for the settlement of industrial workers 
on the land. The movement initiated by Mr. Jesse Collings 
about 1880, with the slogan “ Three acres and a cow " was 
intended to benefit agricultural workers, and the Small Holdings 
Acts subsequently passed in 1892 and 1908 catered exclusively 
for men possessing agricultural experience and the necessary 
working capital. After the War, a great effort was made to 
place ex-Service men on the land, fantastic numbers being sug- 
gested by some enthusiasts as possible. Some men were 
admitted on patriotic grounds who were not likely to succeed 
without a preliminary period of training, but no training was 
provided. In the main, however, the Act of 1919 and the Act 
subsequently passed in 1926 were intended, as were the previous 

* The Act was extended for a further two years by the Special Areas 
(Amendment) Act, 1937, aEL( i again for a further year by the Expiring Laws • 
Continuance Act, 1938. 
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Small Holdings Acts, for the country-bred applicant who pos- 
sessed the necessary working capital. Nevertheless, the idea 
was all too prevalent in many quarters that anyone put down 
suddenly on the land could make a living. 

io. The Agricultural Land (Utilisation) Act, 1931, marked 
a new departure in legislation by investing the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries with powers to provide smallholdings 
for unemployed men, together with the necessary working 
capital and temporary allowances during training. The financial 
crisis of 1931 led to a decision by the Government, for reasons 
of economy, not to put the Act into operation, and that decision 
has never been reversed. The efforts of the Government were 
directed rather towards improving the prospects of those already 
engaged on the land. It is largely due to this fact that the 
attempts to bring an experimental scheme into operation took 
another direction. 



11. The present scheme of land settlement may be said to 

have been initiated in 1934. The Society of Friends, for some 
years previously, had organised schemes for promoting the cul- 
tivation of allotments by unemployed men, and had experi- 
mented m the provision of larger plots of about a quarter of 
an acre, part being cultivated and part used for the keeping 
ot ^ ut of tllese ex P er ™ents emerged the idea that it 

might be possible for unemployed men who succeeded on these 
poultry plots to be placed on full-time holdings, and thereby 
earn an independent livelihood. 

12. Two other factors brought land settlement for the unem- 
p oyed mto immediate prominence. Sir Malcolm Stewart (then 
Mr. Stewart), before his appointment as Commissioner for the 
Special Areas m England and Wales, had offered to give an 
estate of some 300 acres at Potton in Bedfordshire; and the 

Umted Kmgi dom Trustees, in considering their pro- 
determined to study the possibilities of 
of un S p e ^r ent n ° t specifically from the standpoint of relief 
of unemployment, but more generally as a social problem ”. 

j: T 3 • Before deciding whether to support a movement in favour 
of whole-time smallholdings the Trustees arS 

a + P r efa £ 6 re P° rt - wll ich was issued in icms Mr 
&tchin sets forth the fundamental economic principles wHch 
underlie any attempt to establish small-holdings He saysT- 

The present interest in Land Settlement springs from a 
readily understood desire to alleviate the rnrSV ??t, a 
unemployed, and there is reasoTto Oppose fi If' IS 
were no unemployment problem there would £ Lmow 
ment to place people on the land. Adopting the principle' 
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that, under present conditions, the expectation of increased 
employment is the main justification of Land Settlement, 
the success of any settlement policy will depend on its con- 
tribution to the " net ” increase in the nation’s employ- 
ment. If, for example, the sole result of establishing effi- 
ciently organised colonies of unemployed coal miners in 
one part of the country is to displace an equal number of 
unorganised small-scale producers in another, or the same 
district, the scheme must be considered to have failed. It 
is not sufficient for the new settlers to be successful, they 
must succeed without displacing existing producers. So also 
must any scheme be considered to have failed in its purpose 
if increased employment on the land results in further un- 
employment in the coal mines or the cotton mills attribut- 
able to declining exports, which, in turn, result from lack of 
purchasing power in those countries which normally supply 
our agricultural imports. 

Again, the main issue is not whether it is possible to 
increase the physical output of agriculture in this country, 
but whether, having increased it, we shall be any better 
off. It is not sufficient to be able to produce a commodity ; 
it must be possible to sell it at a profit, and it does not follow 
that because a number of producers are supporting them- 
selves by their particular forms of organisation, any sub- 
stantial increase of producers with similar organisation can 
also make a living. Neither is there any particular advan- 
tage in providing work on the land unless such employment 
produces a net gain to the country’s wealth, or if its main 
result is merely to depress the standard of living of those 
engaged in an industry the financial returns of which are 
already low. The economic progress of a nation involves 
a steady increase in the output of manufactured goods and 
of services. It also involves a decline in the proportion of 
its people who are employed in producing food and other 
primary products. The inventions of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, by expanding and assuring production, 
have put within man’s grasp the ability to acquire the 
leisure for which he has struggled throughout the centuries. 
To force him back to the land merely to provide employ- 
ment will necessitate a return to more primitive methods 
of agriculture, and a reversal of the normal trend of 
economic development. To embark on a policy of Land 
Settlement without considering these possibilities is merely 
to beg the question.’’ 

15. Mr. Kitchin finishes a long and exhaustive enquiry by 
concluding that a large-scale policy of whole-time land settle- 
ment in this country cannot be justified on economic grounds, 
though he realises that finally it is "a problem of social plan- 
ning which must be decided by the politician rather than by 
the economist On the other hand he strongly supports 
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part-time subsistence holdings of £ or \ acre, for unemployed 
industrial workers, the land being rented or bought in the neigh- 
bourhood of the workers’ homes.* 

16. But in political circles the matter was considered to be 
too urgent to warrant the caution advocated by Mr. Kitchin. 
The various factors which, as explained above, coincided about 
the same time, seemed to make an attempt at whole-time settle- 
ment on a large scale possible and opportune. 

17. On the initiative of the Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, a Land Settlement Association was formed in 1934, 
with the help of the Carnegie Trustees, the Society of Friends, 
the National Council of Social Service and others, and took over 
the Potton estate. The Minister desired the Association to 
establish co-operative small holdings of the 3- to 10-acre type, 
and promised to obtain a three-year grant from the Develop- 
ment Fund of, finally, £75,000 a year on the basis of £1 for each 
£1 raised elsewhere, the Potton estate attracting an equivalent 
grant on the basis of an assumed value of £25,000. 

18. The Carnegie Trustees seem to have thought that co- 
operation would overcome the difficulties foreseen by Mr. 
Kitchin, but the Association was formed and its policy dictated 
in too great haste for adequate consideration of its problems by 
the other constituent bodies or by the Development Commis- 
sioners. We hold that while this external pressure to 
secure speedy results may have been necessary for other reasons, 
it certainly made difficulties for the Land Settlement Association 
throughout its early development, and created conditions of 
which the bad effects still endure. 

19. Meanwhile a further stage in tire progress of land settle- 
ment had already been reached with the passing of the Special 
Areas (Development and Improvement) Act, 1934. As pre- 
viously mentioned, this Act followed closely on the issue of the 
Reports of the three Investigators who reported on the state of 
unemployment in Durham and Tyneside, West Cumberland 
and South Wales, respectively.! Among the many recom- 
mendations made by the Investigators for alleviating the posi- 
tion, some form of land settlement was included by all three for 
older men who had little prospect of re-employment in their old 
trades, or in new types of industrial employment. The Com- 
missioners appointed under the Special Areas Act were charged 
with the duty of undertaking experiments, and besides this 
Sir Malcolm Stewart, the first Commissioner for England and 
Wales, was previously a member of the Land Settlement Asso- 
ciation and had taken a leading part in promoting its activities 
It was therefore only to be expected that he would wish to 
embark on a fairly extensive scheme of land settlement and it 
was equally natural that the co-operation of the A ssociation, 

* As to holdings of this type see paragraphs 428-0 

f Cmd. 4728. 
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which had been set up for the express purpose of undertaking 
such experiments, should be sought as one, at least ot the 
organising bodies for the purpose of carrying the scheme into 
effect. 

Ill.-GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF LAND SETTLEMENT 
SCHEMES UNDERTAKEN FOR THE SPECIAL 
AREAS. 

The Programme and the Organising Bodies. 

20. Sir Malcolm Stewart’s original programme contemplated 
the settlement of about 2,000 families from the Special Areas on 
full-time holdings, but early in 1937 this number was enlarged to 
3,000 families. The agencies for carrying out the programme 
were to be: — 

(1) The Land Settlement Association 

(2) The Welsh Land Settlement Society 

(3) County Councils in the Special Areas. 

A fourth agency was originally contemplated, namely, a 
specially created Homesteads Trust, but for reasons into which 
his not necessary to enter, the proposal to setup this body was 
abandoned and the Land Settlement Association was entrusted 
with a larger programme than had at first been intended. 

(1) The Land Settlement Association. 

Programme for the Special Areas. . 

21 This Association is a private body, registered under the 
Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. Reference has already 
been made to its establishment in 1934, for the puijose of ^con 
ducting experiments in the settlement of unemployed persons on 
the land. P Soon after the passing of the Special Areas (Develop- 
ment and Improvement) Act, 1934. the Association, m agree- 
ment with Sir Malcolm Stewart, undertook the task of settling 
240 families from the Special Areas m England (Durham, 
Tvneside and West Cumberland) on smallholdings m the 
Midlands and South of England, the Commissioner agreeing to 
contribute one-third of the total cost (then roughly estimated at 
£800 per family and the Association being responsible for the 
other two-thirds. Of tire Association’s share one half would 
come from private sources and one half would be met from tihe 
Development Fund grant. In pursuance of this arrangemen , 
the Association utilised the property at Potton, m Bedfordshire 
given to them by Sir Malcolm Stewart before his appointment 
as Commissioner, and acquired another property at Andover 
in Hants. These two estates together provide holdings for 67 
families. 

22 Later in 1935, the Association was invited by Sir Malcolm 
Stewart to undertake further schemes for the Special Areas, and 
the Association offered to promote the settlement of an additional 
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800 families in the Midlands and Southern Counties. This offer 
was conditional on the Commissioner paying the whole cost 
from the Special Areas Fund, as the Association saw no prospect 
of obtaining sufficient funds from private sources. 

23. The Association also agreed to settle 200 families in Cum- 
berland and 200 in Northumberland in co-operation with the 
County Councils and with financial aid from the Commissioner, 
the intention was that the County Councils should acquire and 
develop a number of properties and lease them to the Associa- 
tion. At a later stage the Association, with the Commissioner’s 
approval, assumed sole responsibly for settlement schemes in 
Cumberland, more recently it has followed a similar course in 
Northumberland, where the ownership of two estates acquired 
by the County Council— one of them already developed by the 
Council— has been transferred to the Association. The work 
m Cumberland and Northumberland thus fell into line with 
? ffenee schemes and made a total programme, for the 
Land Settlement Association, of 1,440 families. 

24. The Association was given to understand that importance 
was attached to the work of settlement being pressed on as 

exSL a Lnfide? StanCe > W m U permit ’ and§tbe Association 
SS confidence m its ability to complete the programme 

effitieX by 016 SUmmer ° f Ip 37 > “ d to carrfit Z 

25 Early m 1937 the Association, in reply to inquiries bv 
the Commissioner as to the probable rate of progress said tha^ 
it was hoped to acquire all the land necessary for the above 

?trdnin b J oS'Sw 10 place the faU “™ ber of settlers 
in training on the land by August, 1937. In the light of this 

information it was thought appropriate to increase the seSe- 

ment programme as a whole from 2,000 families to 3 000 farm* 

hes and out of the additional number to allot 620 to ’the AsTn 

The°A« er u by glVUlg * a total Programme of 2,060 fanfihes' 
The Association was given to understand that there wTs un 

sss&'ssrs** s*as 

27. Apart from its settlements for the Special A rpac a 

* See footnote on page 3. " ~ 
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small settlement for London unemployed. ar ®^ h f\hem 

concerned with these settlements, but we have brought them 

under review with the rest. 

28 The general conditions governing the promotion 0 
schemes for the Special Areas by the Association ware laid dawn 
in correspondence, and have only recently been embodied m a 
formal agreement. The Association was given a free band in 
the selection of suitable sites, and for this purpose two qualified 
surveyors were employed, one of them being a retired Land 
Commissioner of the Ministry , of A jp cult ^ re ,J^ 

These officers inspected properties and negotiated the purchase 
of those that were found to be suitable. Suitability implied 
combination of a number of factors, including quality of soil, 
proximity to markets, the availability of an adequate water 
supply and electricity, and the existence of public or estate roads 
that would make for economical development. Another 
desideratum was that the property should be in the occupation 
of the owner, so as to avoid delay or expense m obtaining vacant 
possession These conditions necessitated the rejection of a very 
Urge proportion of the properties inspected with a view to 
possible acquisition, with the result that only about one property 
out of every 40 offered was actually acquired. 

2Q Each acquisition had to be submitted for the Commis- 
sioner's approval, and in this connection the Commissioner was 
advised by the Valuation Department of the Inland Revenue 
on the question of purchase price ; apart from this there was no 
independent investigation as to the suitability of the land for its 
purpose. All matters relating to the layout of estates for small- 
holdings, the planning of houses and buildings, the letting of 
contracts, the setting up of the central farms, the arrangements 
for the supervision and training of settlers and. the provision of 
their working capital, were left to the Association operating 
within limits defined by the Commissioner, but the Association 
was required to submit for his approval detailed estimates ot 
costs for each estate. 

Progress made by the Association. 

ro The following table shows the properties acquired by the 
Association up to the 31st March, 1939, with the area of each 
estate the approximate number of holdings provided, or 
expected to be provided when development is completed, the 
number actually developed, the number of men (tenants or men 
in training) and families settled on each estate, and the number 
of developed holdings vacant on the date mentioned. In some 
cases the settlements comprise several farms m the same neigh- 
bourhood acquired at different times and now administered as 
a single unit. The table includes three settlements organised 
by the Association for unemployed men residing outside the 
Special Areas (see paragraph 27). 
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Land Settlement Association. 



» 31st March, 1939. 



(1) Schemes for the Special Are 
Cumberland 

Crofton 

Broadwath ... 



Northumberland 
Stannington 
Broadlaw ... 



Transference Schemes 
Fen Drayton, Cambs. 
Abington, Cambs. ... 
Fulney, Lines. 
Harrowby, Lines. ... 
Snaith, Yorks. 
Sidlesham, Sussex . . . 
Foxash, Essex 
Yeldham, Essex 
Newboume, SuSolk 
Elmesthorpe, Leics. 
Chawston, Beds. ... 
Newent, Glos. 
Denham, SuSolk ... 



of Holdings 
and (No. developed Tenants. 
on 3isl March). 



70 (70) 
32 (25) 
6 9 ( 54 ) 
5° (— ) 



54 {54 ) 
62 (62) 
60 (40) 
58 (5«) 
39 (38) 
159 (136) 
89(89) 
92 (9.1) 
65 (55) 
44 (44) 
67 (66) 
107 (41) 
106 (3) 
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developed 

Holdings. 




Pauntley, Glos 

Potton, Beds 

Andover, Hants. ... 


234 

284 

494 


40 (— ) 
3i (JO) 
36 (36) 


17 

19 


15 


29 

33 


l 


Total (1) 


10,495 


1,407 (1,028) 


307 


394 


637 


381 


(2) Schemes for men outside the Special A reas: 

Duxbury, Lancs 

Oxcroft, Derby 

Wyboston, Beds 


398 

80 


16 (16) 
40 (40) 
16 (j6) 


7 


6 


13 

37 

6 


3 

5 


Total (2) 


568 


72 (72) 


27 


37 


56 


8 


Total (1) and (2) ... j 


11,063 


i,479 (1,100) 


334 


431 


| 693 


389 



Notes -i The number of tenants (Col. 4) includes 1 rural tenant at each of the following Estates, namely. Fen Drayton. Abington. 
Notes. I. T ““ v ° e y ^ eldham , rkwboume, Elmestborpe and Newent ; 2 rural tenants at S.dlesham and Andover and 3 rural tenants 

2 T he number of^nta t^^^^fincludes 28 at Sidlesham and 26 at Denham who were undergoing three months 
preUm” aw trSSLg at these S special Training Centres before being transferred to the Estates on winch they are to be 
settled (see paragraph 34). These men do not occupy holdings while at the Training Centres. . 

a Where Column 6 i s less thkn Columns 4 and 5 added together the explanation ,s that some men undergoing training have 
3 ' ^ot been joined by their families. The figures do not include 38 famil.es wa.tmg removal from the settlements on March 

4 . i. i, inBnd«i ,o d.v.lop, i. «cM=d tom «» Md*. 
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3 1. The table shows that, out of 1,100 holdings ready for 
occupation on 31st March, 334 were occupied by tenants (includ- 
ing 14 rural tenants — that is men who have been farm workers) 
and 377 by men whose training was not then completed. Of the 
380 vacant holdings 54 would be required for men shortly 
leaving the Denham and Sidlesham training centres on com- 
pletion of their preliminary three months course. 

32. It may be added, as a matter of interest, that the land for 
the Special Areas settlements was acquired by the Association 
in the following stages : — 





Acres . 


1934 (Potton) .. 


284 


1935 


2,300 


I 93 6 


5,800 


1937 


2.100 



Recruitment and Training. 

33. Recruitment for the settlements is undertaken by 
the local officers of the Unemployment Assistance Board, 
provisionally selected applicants being interviewed _ by the 
Association’s Panel of Selection (on which the Board is repre- 
sented) and also visited in their homes. The conditions laid 
down at the outset and .accepted by all the bodies concerned 
including the Association, was that the normal age limit of 
recruits should be from 35 to 45 years, and that primarily the 
selection should be made from men who had been long un- 
employed. The responsibility for final selection rests with the 
Association. After final selection the head of the family is 
moved to the settlement in advance of his family and under- 
goes a three months course of physical reconditioning, which is 
followed by a period of training, normally intended to be 
twelve months, making fifteen months in all. In practice, 
however, training has extended in many cases over a much 
longer period. ( See paragraphs 421-2). 

34. In July, 1938, the Association was authorised to concen- 
trate the first three months of training for all their prospective 
settlers on one or two estates to be specially adapted for the 
purpose. It was hoped in this way to deal more effectively with 
some of the difficulties that arise in the initial stages, to accustom 
the men more readily to the changes involved, and thus to facili- 
tate the work of agricultural training on the settlements to which 
the men are to be drafted at the end of the three months. The 
new system began to operate at the end of 1938. the Denham 
and Sidlesham estates being chosen for this purpose. 

35. As soon as possible after the man’s arrival, when his 
new dwelling house is ready, his family is brought down to 
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join him. During the whole of the training period allowances 
are paid by the Unemployment Assistance Board on the appro- 
priate scale, supplemented by a training allowance of 4s. per 
week. 

36. Settlers undergoing training are free to relinquish at any 
time, and in fact the proportion of settlers who give up is high. 
During 1937, for example, 514 men were recruited for all the 
Association's settlements and, in the same year, 266 relinquished 
training. In 1938 the number of recruits was 288 and the 
number of settlers who gave up was 284 of whom 186 had been 
joined by their families and had been in training for nine months 
or more. Of the total number of men transferred to estates 
for training since recruiting started, 47 per cent, have given up. 

37. In consequence of the slackening of recruitment, the high 
rate of wastage, and the fact that the number of men settled or in 
training was scarcely more than 50 per cent, of the number of 
holdings actually or potentially available on estates already 
acquired, it was decided early in 1938 that there should be no 
.further acquisitions of land by the Association, and that its 
Special Areas programme should be limited to the capacity of 
the estates already acquired — in round figures, 1,400 families. 
Further, in March, 1939, the Commissioner deemed it expedient 
to inform the Association that no further development of estates 
should be undertaken, except with his specific approval in 
each case. 

Types of Holding and Capitalisation. 

38. The holdings contemplated were of 5 to 10 acres, each 
with a dwelling-house and suitable buildings, for ( a ) pig and 
poultry keeping, and (b) market gardening. The Commissioner 
agreed to provide each settler with working capital up to £260, 
of which an amount not exceeding £130 was to be a free gift 
and the balance repayable by instalments over ten years without 
interest. During their training period the settlers, being legally 
entitled to unemployment allowances only if " available for em- 
ployment ”, could not enter into contractual relations with the 
Association, and therefore could have no right to any profits 
derived from the holdings. There was, however, an explicit 
understanding that they should be given the benefits of any such 
profits at the end of their training, upon taking up their holdings. 
The presumption was that, as profits could not be drawn upon 
for living expenses during training, they would be available at 
the end of training to supplement expenditure by the Association 
on equipment and stock. This was expected to keep the 
indebtedness of the settlers within reasonable limits and thus to 
give them a better prospect of making a success of their holdings. 
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on The expectation of profit during training has not always 
been realised f on the other hand the cost of proving adequate 
working capital has proved to be much greater than was ex- 
pected. The Association arrived at the conclusion that consider 
ablv more than -£260 per man would be needed m order to 
provide sufficient equipment and stock to ensure the mmmum 
net income which was considered to be necessary as a counter- 
attraction to unemployment allowances. This minimum ne 
income was put at 37s. 6d. per week, after payment of rent, 
rates and loan instalments. 

40. Furthermore, experience on^ the Association's P oul Py 
holdings during 1937 was so unsatisfactory, owing to the rise 
in feeding costs and the widespread ravages of poultry disease, 
that it was thought necessary to carry out a radical change ot 
policy, whereby the standard number of birds was reduced and 
the settlers on this type of holding were provided with an alter- 
native means of production — usually a glasshouse thereby 
resulting in heavier capitalisation. The difficulty was aggravated 
by (1) the actual losses of poultry, which in some cases were very 
serious, and (2) the consequent absence of profits from die birds 
to set off against capital costs at the end of training. In order 
to enable settlers on these converted holdings to take up their 
tenancies without undue prolongation of their training, special 
concessions have been allowed by the Commissioner in the shape 
of remissions of rent and reductions of debt. 



Tenancies. 

41. The total number of settlers who had completed training 
and become tenants of the Association s smallholdings at the 
end of March, 1939, was 334, of whom 293 were men from 
the Special Areas. The tenancies are for successive periods ot 
364 days, this unusual form of agreement being adopted m 
order to keep the tenancies outside the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, and thus to enable the Association to control the method 
of cropping and the disposal of produce. It is held to be a 
cardinal feature of the scheme that the cropping system must 
be controlled, and the purchase of requisites and sale of produce 
undertaken on a co-operative basis in the interests of the settlers 
as a whole. At the same time the tenancy agreement between 
the Association and its tenants contains provisions for the pay- 
ment of the normal compensation for improvements. 

42. Each tenant signs a floating charge under the Agricultural 
Credits Act, 1928, on the whole of his agricultural effects, and 
this constitutes the Association’s security for the amount 
advanced to the tenant on loan. Actually the advances are 
made through the Banks, and the Association lodges with the 
Bank an equivalent amount as cover. 
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Tenants’ Finances. 

43. There is clearly a danger that men who have been 
accustomed to handling a regular weekly wage, or drawing a 
regular weekly allowance, might be disposed to regard the 
receipts from the cultivation of a smallholding as being wholly 
available for their domestic requirements, without fully realising 
how much must of necessity be reserved in order to ensure the 
maintenance of the equipment and stock. This risk led the 
Association at an early stage to adopt a system of control, 
whereby tenants were allowed to draw a specified weekly sum. 
The drawings system proved a failure as it was found to per- 
petuate the “ wage complex ”, and to prevent the tenant from 
seeing clearly that his resources were conditioned by the produc- 
tion from his holding, and that this in turn must depend to a 
large extent on his own energy and proficiency. Moreover, the 
system led to the overdrawing of accounts in the hope that, on 
average, the amount drawn would be covered. It also 
encouraged illicit selling. 

44. A modification of the control system has been devised by 
the Association, the principle of which is that sufficient money 
should be earmarked out of the proceeds of sales to inaugurate 
and carry to completion the next cycle of operations. In other 
words, the maintenance of the capitalisation of the holding is 
supposed to be the first charge on the proceeds of sales, and the 
tenant can only draw on these capital reserves with the authority 
of the Association. Any .surplus of proceeds, after making 
due provision for replacement of capital, goes into a separate 
account over which the tenant has sole control. This system 
was brought into operation in the Autumn of 1938. So long as 
the underlying principle is strictly adhered to in practice, it is 
obviously a sound system. 

Central Farms. 

45. In connection with each scheme the Association, at its 
own instance, has been allowed to run what was originally 
termed a Central Farm, but is now known as an Estate Service 
Depot* for the purpose of providing essential services and goods 
for the settlers. The Farm or Depot is, on the one hand, a 
producing agency, e.g., for the raising of pigs or poultry or the 
propagating of plants for issue to the settlers, or for providing 
machinery for cultivations, and, on the other hand, a marketing 
agency for the collection, grading and despatching of their 
produce to market. To a small extent purchasing of require- 
ments is also undertaken by the central farm. It was stipulated 
by the Commissioner that the prices charged for stock produced 

* Throughout our Report, however, we retain the use of the term “ Central 
Farm." 
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or for services rendered should be as nearly as possible the 
current market rates, and that the prices for goods purchased 
should include a reasonable sum for overhead expenses. It was 
also stipulated that marketing costs should be paid for by the 
settlers from the outset. If, on this footing, the central farms 
failed after the first complete year to show a return of 3 per cent, 
on the capital invested in them, consideration was to be given 
to the question of terminating their activities. 

46. On some estates fruit blocks exist, or are planned, under 
central organisation and control, which are, or are intended to 
be, operated by the labour of the tenants in return for wages. 
This is a temporary form of central farming which is outside the 
arrangements already described. It is the intention, when the 
fruit blocks are fully established, to lease them to the settlement 
tenants, to be managed on a co-operative profit-sharing basis. 
The growing of fruit on an extensive scale must be regarded as 
a highly speculative enterprise, and one that can hardly have 
been contemplated when the experiment in land settlement was 
projected. 

Instruction and Marketing. 

47. Instruction for the settlers is provided by means of a 
resident warden, or " estate manager ”, and subordinate staff 
specialising in horticulture, pigs and poultry. The Association 
also has on its headquarters staff advisory officers in these 
branches, whose services are available on the estates when 
required. Technical lectures are given at intervals. 

48. Organised marketing is regarded as of crucial importance 
to the success of the whole scheme. General control is exercised 
by the Association through a special Marketing Department oi 
the London Office, which undertakes to a very large extent both 
buying and selling on behalf of the settlements. The large scale 
on which purchases are effected enables the Association to make 
contracts on exceptionally advantageous terms. In so far as the 
settlements are allowed to undertake buying and selling directly, 
it is done by the estate managers in consultation with the 
Marketing Department. 



Rents of Holdings. 

49. The rents charged are " full fair rents ” determined on 
liie same basis as for holdings established under the Smallhold- 
ings Acts They are fixed by the Association after consultation 
with the District Land Commissioner of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries. They average roughly £30 to £40 for the 
land, _ dwelling-house, glasshouse and/or piggery with 
variations according to the type of land and holding. The net 
rents are credited to the account of the Commissioner 
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Cost of Settlement. 

50. It seems that, at the outset, it was believed that the cost 
of an equipped holding, together with the settler's working 
capital, might be limited to about £800, exclusive of the cost of 
the central farm and training costs. It was not long, however, 
before the figure had to be raised to £1,000 per family, and it 
was estimated that the central farm and training costs would 
add not less than another £250 per family. Later still it became 
evident in the light of experience that the total of £1,250 per 
family would be largely exceeded owing mainly to (1) serious 
under-estimating of the cost of training, and (2) the decision to 
provide the settler with more equipment and stock than had at 
first been contemplated. 

51. Revised estimates approved by the Commissioner early in 
1938 relating to nine estates, comprising 477 holdings, showed 
an average capital cost per family ranging from £1,621 to 
£1,780. These figures are not final figures; a complete calcu- 
lation of the capital cost of settlement per family remains to be 
obtained in this Report. (See Chapter IV, Section 2.) 

52. The difficulties of dealing with men who have been long 
unemployed, and who, when employed, have been accustomed 
to a regular weekly wage, regular hours of work and holidays, 
and whose enterprise and initiative have been undermined by 
long dependence on allowances, can hardly be exaggerated. 
Added to this is the fact that the Association, in general, 
takes the men and their families to a new and strange environ- 
ment, remote from their homes and often in relatively isolated 
spots. The human aspect of the experiment, especially in the 
case of the women folk, naturally looms very large, and not a 
few settlers have given up and returned home because their 
wives were unable, for various reasons, to accustom themselves 
to the novel conditions of rural life. 

(2) The Welsh Land Settlement Society. 

53. This is a Society not trading for profit which was set up 
by the Commissioner in 1935 for the purpose of undertaking 
land settlement schemes in the Special Areas of South Wales. 
It is financed wholly from the Special Areas Fund, from which 
advances are made in accordance with an a.greement entered 
into between the Commissioner and the Society. 

54. The Society was allotted a programme of 500 families 
and has undertaken schemes of two different types, viz.: — 

(1) Smallholding settlements similar in their general 
features to those undertaken by the Land Settlement Asso- 
ciation ; 

(2) Co-operative profit-sharing farms. 
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The majority are of the second type, there being only one 
that is entirely smallholdings. This has been undertaken in 
co-operation with the Monmouthshire County Council, who 
have acquired and developed the land and leased it to the 
Society for sub-letting to the settlers in smallholdings. One 
other scheme, in Pembroke, was started as a smallholdings 
estate but has been partly converted to a co-operative farm. 
The other co-operative farms, three in number, are situated 
respectively at Boverton in Glamorgan, Sealand in Flint and 
Llanvair Discoed in Monmouth. Land was purchased last 
autumn for a further settlement in Glamorgan. 



55. The method of procedure is that the Society acquires the 
land, erects the houses and carries out all other necessary estate 
works, and then recruits the workers required for cultivating the 
land on intensive market garden lines. The ordinary employees 
are recruited from among the industrial unemployed and are 
paid not less than the minimum local wage for agricultural 
workers as fixed under the Agricultural Wages Act, 1924, from 
which the permitted sum is deducted for house rent. Unemploy- 
ment allowances, of course, come to an end from the date of 
employment. After a preliminary period of about a year, the 
employees and managing staff are formed into a co-operative 
society, which takes a lease of the developed property from the 
parent Society at a rent equal to 3 per cent, on the cost of 
acquisition and development. The lessee society has to keep 
and leave all buildings in good and tenantable repair. 



56. The co-operative society takes over the working equip- 
ment as a loan repayable, within the term of the lease, with 
interest at 4 per cent, per annum, and further, it receives 
advances for wages, etc., which are repayable with interest at 
2 per cent, per annum. Included in this loan also is the trading 
loss incurred during the preliminary period by the parent 

of S’ ofone a * peClal ^ ant e(plal t0 the amount 

diuw’tw ^ I th , 6 Wages paid to agricultural workers 
during, that penod,_ whichever is the less. This concession is 
given in consideration of the Society having to employ men 

" pI,ysicdly p ” r <^”3 



T 1 agreement between the Commissioner and the Welsh 

Land Settlement Society regarding co-operative farm settle 
ments provides that the enterprise may be terminated if the 
accounts of a co-operahve society show a working loss in three 

— t arssfi 
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of funds to reserve, sufficient profit was made to enable a bonus 
to be distributed to the employee members. 

58. The Sealand Co-operative Society took over responsibility 
on the 1st May, 1938, and its first season's operations, for the 
period to 3rd January, 1939, showed a loss. The Llanvair 
Discoed scheme started on a co-operative basis as recently as 
the 1st April, 1939. 

59. The following table gives details of the Society’s various 
estates, and records the position on 31st March, 1939: — 

Men 





A creage. 


No. of 
Places. 


Men in completed 
Training. Training. 


Families 

settled. 


Boverton, Glamorgan ... 


652 


60 


— 


55 


55 


Sealand, Flint 


851 


80 


7 


59 


66 


Llanvair Discoed, Mon.... 


280 


30 


2 


26 


28 


Rosemarket, Pembroke . . . 


378 


34 


24 


— 


24 


Leechpool, Mon. ... 


329 


40 


— 


40 


40 


Fferm Goch, Glam. 


210 


21 


— 


— 


— 


Total 


2,700 


265 


33 


180 


213* 



Recruitment and Training. 

60. The general arrangements regarding recruitment and 
selection are the same for the Welsh Land Settlement Society as 
for the Land Settlement Association, except that the Ministry 
of Labour and not the Unemployment Assistance Board is the 
Department primarily responsible for recruitment. Unlike the 
Land Settlement Association, the Society has very few vacancies 
and has not suffered to so large an extent from the withdrawal 
of its settlers. Training on smallholdings is carried out by the 
warden and his staff. On the co-operative farms the men are 
trained in squads under the supervision of skilled foremen, who 
work alongside them. 

(3) The Durham County Council. 

61. County Councils have powers under the Smallholdings 
Acts to provide smallholdings for persons who have the neces- 
sary practical experience and financial resources to cultivate 
them. The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, in respect of 
approved schemes, makes grants up to 75 per cent, of the loss 
resulting from the fact that the rents of the holdings do not 
wholly cover the loan charges on capital expenditure together 

’ with the cost of maintenance and management. 



* Of the 52 remaining places, 21 at Fferm Goch, were not yet ready for 
occupation ; 7 others were occupied by skilled workers (3 at Boverton and 4 
at Sealand) and 24 were vacant (2 at Boverton, 10 at Sealand, 2 at Llanvair 
Discoed and 10 at Rosemarlcet). 
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62. County Councils have no power to provide financial assis- 
tance to tenants of their holdings, but the use of the Special Areas 
Fund in this connection enabled the County Councils in the 
Special Areas, if so inclined, to settle unemployed men on small- 
holdings. The Durham County Council has promoted a number 
of settlements and the Commissioner has co-operated : 

(1) by providing working capital for the settlers, normally 
up to £ 260 per man, of which £130 is a free gift and the 
remainder repayable over a term of years without interest : 

(2) by making a supplementary grant to the Council of 
12 J per cent, of the loss, and 

(3) by paying the cost of training the settlers. 

63. The full programme at present authorised for Durham 
is 320 families. The following table gives details of the estates 
developed by the Council and records the position on 31st 
March, 1939. Two small non-residential estates adjoining' the 
villages of Wooley and Sacriston are not included.* 



Bishop Auckland 

Etherley 

Pelton 

Eaglescliffe. . . 
Spennymoor 
Hart 

Hutton Henry 
Etherley (2) 
Middridge ... 

Total 



Men 



Acreage. 


No. of 


Men in 


completed 


Families 




Holdings. 


Training. 


Training. 


settled. 


321 


55 


9 


46 


55 


48 


9 


— 


9 


9 


87 


15 


3 


12 


1 5 


146 


25 


25 


— 


25 


53 


10 


10 


— 


10 


273 


35 


35 


— 


35 


271 


3° 


30 


— 


30 


86 


13 


13 


— 


13 


156 


20 f 


— 


— 




I.44I 


212 


125 


67 


192 



Recruitment and Training. 

wit S ? ttlers for . the Durham schemes are recruited from the 
* ose ^ Land Settlement Association, 
ut the majority have had previous experience on quarter-acre 
plots provided by the Council, out of funds supplied by the 
\P°ultry keeping on a small scale and allot- 
ment garden culfivahon ( see paragraphs 428-0). Settlers 
together with their families, enter into occupation as soon as their 

ioJo ffl t It read f w t ,^ U be observ ed that on 31st March, 
1939; a h the available holdings were occupied. 



J 5 j Training on the smallholdings is given bv resident 

K'ciunto SiiT'Tf'? h f ™ ts b y 1“ techkic" S 
^thieCounty Director of Agriculture, under whose immediate 



’ Ef rti ™ la ; r f. 316 S iven ™ Paragraph 216. 
t These holdings were not ready for occupation on 31st March. 
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supervision the whole of the work of land settlement in the 
County is carried out. 

66. The initial cost of setting up the Durham holdings is met 
by the County Council out of loans raised by the ordinary 
method of County finance, and is covered in part by the rents of 
the holdings, and partly by grants, as explained in paragraphs 
61-2. 



(4) Other County Councils in the Special Areas. 

67. The Glamorgan County Council has promoted one scheme, 
at Flemingston, on similar lines to those in Durham. It comprises 
20 holdings of which, on 31st March, 13 were occupied by men 
from the Special Areas in South Wales. None of the settlers 
had then completed training. The County Councils of North- 
umberland and Monmouth have been instrumental in promoting 
land settlement in association with the two Settlement Societies, 
as explained in paragraphs 23 and 54. 

Methods of Administration by the Various Bodies. 

68. The Land Settlement Association works through an Execu- 
tive Committee and a number of Sub-Committees, including a 
Finance and General Purposes Committee and a Settlements 
Committee. The principal executive officers are a Vice-Chair- 
man and a Director. These officers are mainly responsible for 
the initiation of policy and for the conduct of the enterprise, 
subject to the general control of the Executive Committee, which 
includes a number of persons with scientific as well as practical 
experience and meets about once a month. The Marketing 
Department is under separate direction, and there are technical 
experts on the headquarters staff for the three main branches 
of activity, namely, horticulture, poultry and pig production. 
Each settlement is in charge of an estate manager, with the 
appropriate technical assistants, but the local administration is 
closely controlled from the head office in London. 

69. In the case of the Land Settlement Association; whose 
estates are scattered over a wide area, local information and 
advice might be a very valuable element in successful manage- 
ment. Local officers of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
County Land Agents, and other County officials have been very 
helpful, but to widen the area of advice local Committees were 
set up in connection with many of the Association's schemes. 
In some cases difficulties have arisen owing to divergence of 
views between the local Committees and the officers of the 
Association. Difficulties of this sort may easily create an adverse 
local opinion towards the settlements. 

70. The Welsh Land Settlement Society is conducted on lines 
somewhat similar to those of the Land Settlement Association, 
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but with a less elaborate and extensive organisation. Its opera- 
tions are on a smaller scale, and the fact that the co-operative 
societies responsible for the actual control of most of the 
estates in Wales are practically autonomous bodies simplifies 
the administration. The District Commissioner for the Special 
Areas in South Wales acts as Chairman of the Welsh Land 
Settlement Society of which the governing body is a Council of 
Management. The Council consists of eight men _ occupy- 
ing prominent positions in professional and public life, including 
three Members of Parliament. The Chairman is also Chairman 
of the various co-operative societies. 

71. In Durham the organisation follows the usual lines of 
County administration, except that the Committee immediately 
responsible for the Commissioner’s schemes is a special Land 
Settlement Sub-Committee of the County Council, and includes 
the District Commissioner for the Durham and Tyneside Special 
Areas as an ex officio member. The principal officer in control 
of the operations is the County Director of Agriculture who, 
besides being a qualified agricultural expert, has had long ex- 
perience in the initiation and direction of County Council small- 
holdings of the normal type. 

Administrative and Financial Control by the Commissioner. 

72. The terms and conditions on which the various organising 
bodies were to proceed with the work of land settlement were 
laid down in correspondence, and in the case of the two Settle- 
ment Societies have been incorporated in formal agreements. 
Broadly, the aim has been to maintain general control over the 
amount of expenditure and the particular purposes, within the 
general scope of the schemes, for which it may be incurred, 
but within wide limits to leave discretion to the spending bodies 
in matters of day to day administration. It was felt that 
any attempt to exercise too detailed a measure of control over 
the administration of what was admittedly an experiment might 
have seriously hampered the conduct' of the work besides involv- 
ing the risk of a loss of good will. It would clearly have involved 
the appointment of technical officers on the Commissioner’s 
staff. ^ It is understood, however, that this is not the Commis- 
sioner’s final view of his relations with the spending bodies, and 
ihat the possibility of introducing a larger measure of control 
is not disregarded. 

73 - In line, however, with the principle already indicated, 
the Commissioner, having already set a limit to the programme 
to be undertaken, also imposed a major limit to the cost of 
settlement, which was not to be exceeded without his approval. 
His approval was required (except in the case of County 
Councils schemes which are subject to examination by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) to the acquisition of all 
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estates and the price to be paid. In the matter of price. 
Commissioner has had the advice of the Valuation Department. 
As regards development, the submission of estimates of expendi- 
ture and of the proposed rents of the holdings was required, and 
no new expenditure was to be incurred, or special concessions 
to settlers or tenants made, without the Commissioner s prior 
approval. 

74 Furthermore, the Commissioner has required the sub- 
mission of detailed annual accounts, audited by independent 
auditors, of the manner in which advances from the Special 
Areas Fund have been expended, and he has required interim 
statements, necessarily in less detail, in support of the periodical 
demands for further funds. These accounts and statements 
have enabled the Commissioner to ensure that, m fact, the gross 
total of his approvals has not been exceeded without his know- 
ledge, but of necessity they do not afford a complete means 
of control over changes in policy which may ultimately result 
in such limits being overstepped. 



n c It was originally contemplated that the fixation of a limit 
of expenditure per family settled would provide an additional 
automatic check on expenditure. The difficulty of fixing such 
a limit in connection with a scheme of which no previous ex- 
perience existed was recognised, but it was anticipated that 
consultation with the Commissioner on major changes m policy 
from the standard scheme originally contemplated would enable 
variations in the cost per settler to be reviewed m the light of 
developments. These anticipations have been generally realised 
in the case of the Welsh Land Settlement Society and the Durham 
County Council. Variations of the standard arrangements 
considered as essential by the Land Settlement Association, in 
the light of the circumstances existing at the time, have, in some 
cases, been initiated without prior consultation with the Com- 
missioner, suid without a. full r 63 .lisa.tion of the ultimate financial 
effect of what may sometimes have appeared to he compara- 
tively minor issues. In many cases the financial effect of such 
variations has been to produce losses on running costs as distinct 
from excesses on capital expenditure. _ In such cases in par- 
ticular, complete control by the Commissioner could only have 
been secured at the risk of interference with the discretion of a 
responsible body and with the experiment as a whole as indi- 
cated in paragraph 72. 

76. Approved limits of expenditure by the organising bodies 
can, in theory, be made effective by disallowing excess or un- 
authorised payments, but in practice this is very difficult. In 
the case of the two Settlement Societies the limits prescribed 
by the Commissioner have been, in fact, substantially exceeded, 
with no other sequel than the submission and approval of revised 
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estimates. Some control over internal administration has been 
achieved by requiring the Commissioner’s prior consent to all 
major appointments of staff chargeable wholly or partly on 
his funds. It has been found difficult, however, to ensure 
effective results, because the Commissioner is, of necessity, less 
able to appraise the requirements of the case than is the organi- 
sation actually responsible for the work of settlement. This 
difficulty has been more obvious in connection with the Land 
Settlement Association because of the much larger scope of its 
operations. The Societies have actually been encouraged to 
provide adequate staff for financial and accounting purposes, 
and in the case of the Land Settlement Association the appoint- 
ment of a fully qualified accountant, at a salary of £800 per 
annum, was approved at an early stage of development, in 1936. 

77. The Commissioner has no technical officer on his staff 
who is conversant with the practical side of land settlement 
work, but from time to time he has obtained from the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries information on technical matters 
from the agricultural point of view. The Commissioner has on 
many occasions found it difficult, if not impossible, to lay down 
a course of action dictated by agricultural considerations alone 
in view, however, of the large amount of expenditure involved 
he thought it desirable, after the lapse of two years, to appoint 
an independent agricultural expert to make a survey from a 
technical aspect of a number of the schemes. 



Some Causes of Abnormal Expenditure. 

Central Farms. 

c 7 , 8 - A feature of the smallholding schemes of the two Land 
bettiement Societies is the provision of central farms to supply 
goods and services to the settlers. It was hoped by the Land 
bettiement Association that the central farms would pay their 
way, and the Commissioner agreed to their establishment on the 
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a whole hlvfcU reall f d; ae contrary, the central farms as 
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fanns aled subsldles ' 0n the Dur ham estates there are no central 

Training Costs. 
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the trading account of the Farm. Training expenditure is 
protracted owing to delay in filling up the estates with settlers. 
Training costs on the Welsh schemes are, in general, lower than 
on those of the Land Settlement Association. In Durham they 
are lower still. 

Vacant Holdings. 

80. All the holdings provided by the Durham County Council, 
and all but a few of the holdings or places provided by the 
Welsh Society, were full at the end of March, 1939. But the 
Land Settlement Association had still many vacancies. It had 
acquired estates to accommodate 1,479 settlers and had de- 
veloped 1,100 holdings for occupation, while the number actually 
occupied by tenants or trainees was under 800. The large 
number of vacancies of course created difficulties for. the 
Association. New recruitment in 1938 was almost entirely 
offset by withdrawals, and the retiring of settlers who had been 
some time on the estates must inevitably be accompanied by 
financial loss. Recently there have been special efforts. to speed 
up recruitment and these have resulted, for the time, in an in- 
creased number of applications. It is hoped that the new 
system of training referred to in paragraph 34 will help to reduce 
the wastage from the settlements. 

Poultry Losses. 

81. Settlers on some of the schemes have suffered heavy 
losses from abnormal mortality among poultry. This has 
specially affected the schemes of the Land Settlement Associa- 
tion, a number of which have therefore been altered in character 
by the institution of glasshouses. Allowances for these poultry 
losses and remissions of rent have been granted by the Commis- 
sioner. This again has increased the cost of some of the settle- 
ments. As the primary aim of the land settlement experiment is 
to establish men on a self-supporting basis, the danger of allow- 
ances which may grow into continuing subsidies is obvious. 

IV.— THE COMMITTEE’S INVESTIGATION. 

Procedure. 

82. Having presented in Chapter III a general picture of the 
land settlement schemes and touched briefly on some of the 
problems to which they have given rise, we now proceed to 
examine in more detail the matters referred to us for investiga- 
tion. As a preliminary, however, we must first indicate the 
procedure that we have adopted in order to obtain the neces- 
sary data. 

83. In approaching our task we recognised to the full the fact 
that the problem is not solely a financial or even an economic 
one. Social considerations inevitably play an essential part in 
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assessing the result. To give but one illustration which struck 
us immediately : Whole time land settlement takes a large num- 
ber of children during impressionable years away from the 
depressing environment of unemployment, and, in the centres 
remote from the Special Areas, brings them into neighbour- 
hoods where work can generally be found when they leave 
school. To weigh such great advantages against possible finan- 
cial cost is perhaps to attempt to compare incommensurable 
quantities. The only method seems to be to ask whether the 
same or equivalent advantages could be obtained in other ways 
at less financial cost. We felt that many similar problems would 
doubtless appear in other forms as the enquiry proceeded. 

84. Nevertheless, we have thought it better to separate the 
financial from the more general considerations. Several of the 
points to which our attention has been specially directed deal 
with finance; in particular we were asked to investigate the cost 
of settlement in capital outlay and yearly maintenance, and 

theprospects of permanent success on a self-supporting basis 
ensuring a reasonable standard of living for the settlers ”. 

85. These points can be treated separately from " the econo- 
mic and' social aspects of these forms of land settlement,” to 
which Sir George Gillett also referred. Given the necessary 
data, it should be possible to investigate the direct capital and 
maintenance costs, and any indirect or concealed subsidies, 
simply as a matter of accountancy. Then, having found the 
total cost to national funds, one may examine the economic 
effects of smallholding settlement both on the settlers them- 
selves and on others engaged in the same type of production. 
Next the social consequences of the movement can be con- 
sidered the effect on the men, their wives and children and 
on the communities among whom the strangers are placed, 
if Ihe economic and social effects are judged to be beneficial 
while financially the cost falls on the nation, it will be possible 
to weigh one result against the other, and perhaps to calculate 
whether the benefits could be obtained by other means at less 
expense. 

86. Accepting this view of a plan for the enquiry, we decided 
to employ an accountant to assist us in making financial in- 
vestigations, while the members of the Committee themselves 
obtained general information through as many different sources 
as possible. 

87. The first step was to invite all the organising bodies, as 
well as the Government Departments concerned, to submit 
written memoranda indicating their views on the subject. Full 
and detailed memoranda were put before us by the Ministry 
of Labour, the Unemployment Assistance Board, the Depart- 
ment of the Commissioner for the Special Areas, the Ministry 
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of Agriculture and Fisheries and by the Land Settlement Asso- 
ciation, the Welsh Land Settlement Society and the Durham 
County Council. The Land Settlement Association, in par- 
ticular, submitted a series of comprehensive memoranda, con- 
taining a vast amount of information, covering every phase 
and aspect of its operations. A brief expression of their views 
on particular points was also received from the Northumber- 
land, Glamorgan and Monmouth County Councils. 

88. Secondly, in order to make ourselves familiar with the 
settlements and to obtain first-hand information, we arranged, 
through tile courtesy of the organising bodies, to visit most of 
the settlements. These visits have given opportunities for dis- 
cussion with the local officials, and also with many of the 
settlers. The visits have been most instructive, and have 
enabled us to appreciate more clearly the nature of some of 
the problems involved. In the case of the settlements organised 
by the Land Settlement Association, the value of the visits has 
been enhanced by conferences with local Advisory Committees, 
and more or less informal talks with Settlers’ Committees, 
where either of these bodies exist. When visiting the settle- 
ments in South Wales, we had the opportunity of a conference 
with members of the Council of the Welsh Land Settlement 
Society, and in Durham we were accompanied by the Chair- 
man of the County Land Settlement Committee as well as 
officials of the County Council. The visits of the full Com- 
mittee were supplemented in certain instances by a special in- 
spection by Dr. H. G. Sanders, of the Cambridge School of 
Agriculture, who in company with one of our number (Mr. 
Cobb) made a closer examination of the agricultural aspects of 
these schemes than the Committee as a whole were able to do 
in the time at their disposal. A general report by Dr. Sanders 
as the result of these visits to five estates is given in Appendix 
XIII. 

89. Thirdly, we have heard oral evidence from all the 
Government Departments and organising bodies who submitted 
written memoranda, and also from representatives appointed 
by the Northumberland Advisory Committee of the Land Settle- 
ment Association. Further, in order that critics of the land 
settlement schemes should be given an opportunity of voicing 
their criticisms, we have heard a number of those who were 
formerly connected with local Advisory Committees of the Land 
Settlement Association but have now retired, and also repre- 
sentatives of fruit and vegetable growers, both in England and 
Wales and in Scotland. 

90. Fourthly — again by the courtesy of the responsible bodies 
— we issued a questionnaire to all settlers who had completed 
their training, and become either tenants of smallholdings, or 

18545 B 
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(in Wales) members of Co-operative Societies, in order to elicit 
their opinions. The replies, numbering 330 in all, although not 
always to be taken as being well considered statements, made 
with adequate knowledge and a full sense of . responsibility , 
nevertheless contained very much that was both interesting and 
illuminating. In the main, the answers showed a high level of 
intelligence and a right attitude towards the settlement schemes. 

91. Finally, as already stated, we appointed an accountant 
to make the necessary investigations on the financial side. We 
were fortunate in securing for this purpose the services of Major 
Charles Reid, of Messrs. James Meston & Company, Chartered 
Accountants. Major Reid had previously made an investiga- 
tion on behalf of the Commissioner into the finances of the Sub- 
sistence Production scheme associated with the name of Mr. 
Peter Scott. We have incorporated the main findings of the 
accountant in the body of our Report, but the instructions 
given to him, together with certain observations on particular 
points, are given in Appendix II. 

92. Altogether we have held eighteen formal meetings, and, 
in addition, numerous meetings of a less formal character on 
the various settlements. At eight of the formal meetings we 
have heard evidence. A list of the witnesses is given in 
Appendix I. 



The Committee’s Findings. 

93. We now proceed to deal with the various points in Sir 
George Gillett's letter of 27th July, 1938, and for convenience 
we have followed the order in which they are there set out. 

1. — (a) The results so far achieved. 

94. In setting out in statistical form the results that have been 
achieved so far under the various schemes, it has to be remem- 
bered that we are dealing with conditions that are very far 
from being static. Every week that goes by sees some change 
in the situation; new settlers are being recruited while some 
may be returning home. Others again may be passing from the 
status of trainee to that of tenant. All that we can do, there- 
fore, is to record the position as it was on a given date, and 
the following table shows the main facts for each of the organis- 
ing bodies as recorded at the end of March, 1939. It would have 
been interesting to add the total output of produce from the 
settlements, but complete information is not available. The 
nearest estimate we can make is that the figure for 1938 may 
have been round about £520,000, about two-thirds being from 
the estates of the Land Settlement Association, some details of 
which are given in paragraph 391. 
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(i) Small Holdings Settlements. 





Land 


Welsh 










Settlement 


Land 


urham 


Glamorgan 






A ssocia- 


Settlemen t 


County 


County 


Total. 




tion. 


Society. % 


Council. 


Council. 




Land acquired — acres 


11,063 


707 


L44I 


hi 


13,322 


Number of holdings . . . 


L479 


74 


212 


20 


i,7S5 


Holdings developed . . . 


1,100 


74 


192 


20 


1, 3 36 


Settlers in occupation — 












(a) Tenants 


334* 


40 


67 


— 


441* 


(6) Trainees 


43 r t 


24 


125 


13 


593t 


Total (a) and (b ) . . . 


765 


64 


192 


13 


1,034 


Families settled 


693 


64 


192 


13 


962 



* Including 14 Rural Tenants. 

f Of this number 54 were at Training Centres and not on individual 
holdings. 

+ Rosemarket is classed as a small holdings settlement, though partly run 
as a co-operative farm. 



(ii) Co-operative Farms — Welsh Land. Settlement Society. 



Land acquired — acres 
Places to be provided 
Places ready 
Settlers in occupation : — 

{a) Members of Societies 
( b ) Trainees 

Total ( a ) and (6) 
Families settled 



L993 

191 

170 

147 

9 

156 

156 



95. Thus, at the end of March, 1939, a total area of 15,315 
acres had been acquired, which would suffice for the settlement 
of 1,976 families. The number of holdings or places actually 
ready for occupation was 1,556, and the number of settlers 
actually in occupation was 1,190, of whom 441 were tenants of 
smallholdings (including 14 rural tenants on schemes of the 
Land Settlement Association), 147 were members of Co-opera- 
tive Farming Societies (including seven skilled workers) , and 
602 were still in training.* Of this last number, 54 were not 
yet on holdings, and there were altogether 420 vacant holdings 
or places already developed for occupation, 389 of these being 
on estates of the Land Settlement Association. In considering 
the extent of what has been accomplished by four years’ efforts, 
the immense difficulties and complexities of the task undertaken 
by the responsible bodies, unaided by any past experience, 
must always be borne in mind. 

96. It is of interest to note that the Land Settlement Associa- 
tion had acquired roughly 72 per cent, of.the total area of land 
comprised in the various schemes; that its estates, if fully 

* In the case of smallholding estates, " training ” connotes the fact that 
the settlers are still drawing unemployment allowances. On the co-operative 
farms the settlers are employed from the outset at the customary rate of 
wages, and " training ” implies that the co-operative society has not yet 
been constituted and taken over the running of the scheme. 
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developed, will provide 75 per cent, of the total number of hold- 
ings or places available, and that, out of the total number ot 
families actually settled by 31st March, its proportion was about 
62 per cent. 

1, — (b) The prospects of permanent success on a self-supporting 
basis ensuring a reasonable standard of living for the 
settlers. 

(i) Co-operative Farms of the Welsh Laud Settlement Society. 

97. We deal first with this form of settlement because the 
question is less complicated than in the case of smallholdings. 
The system has been described briefly in Chapter III (para- 
graphs 55-6) . A judgment of the prospects of success involves 
the consideration of two distinct elements, namely (x) the ability 
of the various farms to pay their way, taking one year with 
another, and (2) the sufficiency of the earnings of the settlers 
to provide for their reasonable requirements, and thus to secure 
their continued adherence to the scheme. As one means of form- 
ing an opinion on these matters, we have had put before us the 
ascertained results of two seasons’ working of the Boverton 
estate and one season’s working of the Sealand estate. 

Boverton. 

98. During the ten months from 1st April, 1937, when the 
Co-operative Society took over responsibility, to 31st January, 
1938, the Boverton Society, after paying a rent of £1,244 f° r ' t i ie 
estate of 652 acres with the dwelling-houses, greenhouses, etc., 
erected upon it, and repaying the due instalments of working 
capital advanced by the Commissioner through the parent 
Society, with interest as mentioned in paragraph 56, showed a 
profit of £1,755, °f which £625 was placed to reserves, and 
£1,130 distributed as bonus to the members of the Society. 

99. During the following 12 months ended 31st January, 1939, 
after paying the full year’s rent of £1,500 and repaying the due 
instalment of moneys advanced, the Society’s trading account 
showed a profit of £1,179, and of this £629 was put to reserves 
and £550 distributed as bonus. The bonus addition to wages 
in the case of ordinary agricultural workers was equivalent to 
7s. id. per week in the first year and 2S. iod. per week in the 
second year. 

100. Looking to the future, the possibility of the Boverton 
scheme continuing on a profitable basis seems to depend ulti- 
mately on three main factors, namely: — 

(1) The maintenance of the productive capacity of the 
land. 

(2) A remunerative price level. 
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h) Efficient management, in which term we include not 
only the technical management of the farm, but also the 
preservation of the right spirit among the members of the 
Society. 

ioi. As regards the first point, it has to be borne m mind 
that the farm was previously a grass-land farm, practically the 
whole of which has now been broken up. We questioned the 
Society's Executive Officer closely as to the possible danger 
of market garden crops exhausting the fertility of the land, 
seeing that no livestock are kept to provide farmyard manure. 
He maintained with confidence, however, that the system 
adopted was such that there was no risk of exhaustion 
Evesham practice is followed, but the Society s Officer holds that 
the Boverton land will retain its fertility better than the Evesham 
soil and that with the proper and balanced application of potash, 
ground phosphates, shoddy, hoof and horn and guano or lime, 
coupled with a two years’ clover ley at intervals, fertility can 
be maintained indefinitely. We are not in a position to judge the 
accuracy of this opinion. 



102. As regards the question of prices, this must always be a 
matter of speculation, but, by growing a variety of crops and 
thus spreading the risks, a successful outcome of the year s 
operations is more likely to be obtained. Boverton also enjoys 
the great advantage that its produce can be placed in the South 
Wales markets very quickly and in such excellent condition 
as to command good prices. So long as production is not unduly 
increased there should be no serious risk that the produce of 
the Boverton estate, or of other similar places at present 
operated by the Society, will not continue to sell at reasonably 
good prices, though some other growers would not agree with 
this opinion. 

103. With regard to management, the Society seems to have 
the advantage of extremely able and efficient direction, and it 
■will, no doubt, be the constant endeavour, both of the Co-opera- 
tive Society and the Welsh Land Settlement Society, to ensure 
that this high level of efficiency shall be maintained. 



104. Concerning the attitude of the settlers at Boverton, 
we were informed that the general feeling is one of contentment, 
and this, in our opinion, is a very vital factor in ensuring the 
best results. For this reason, coupled with those previously 
mentioned, we feel that there is some ground for the belief 
■that the Boverton co-operative farm can probably be carried 
on successfully on a self-supporting basis. 



Position of the Boverton Settlers. 

105. As to the question of the scheme affording a reasonable 
standard of living for the settlers, we have been given figures 
showing that the average weekly earnings of the settlers during 
18545 B 3 
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the first period of ten months, excluding key men and foremen, 
but including overtime, were £i 19s- 8 d., to which must be 
added 7s. id. bonus and 2s. gd. for the estimated wholesale 
value of vegetables allowed for domestic use. The gross earn- 
ings per settler therefore came to £2 gs. 6d. per week, from 
which the house rent of 4s. per week was deducted. the 
corresponding gross figure for the 12 months ended 31st 
January, 1939, was £2 10s., notwithstanding the smaller 
amount of bonus, namely, 2s. iod. per week. 

106. The above figures represent the earnings of the settlers. 
There are also in addition earnings by members of the settlers 
families in pea-picking, bean-pickmg, etc. Out of a sum ot 
/e 167 paid in casual wages last year we were told that not less 
than -£3,000 was paid to the wives and children of settlers. 
Averaged over the whole settlement this means £1 per week per 
famil y, but naturally some families would earn more than others. 
The most desirable condition would be that, other things being 
equal, those families where the need for extra income is 
greatest should have the preference. 

Sealand. 

107. The only other estate which has had a season s experi- 
ence of actual farming on a co-operative basis is Sealand, and 
it has not fared so well as Boverton, in that a loss was incurred. 
A number of unfortunate circumstances seem to have combined 
to bring about this result. The various farms were in bad 
condition when purchased. The early management of the estate 
which, by reason of its size (851 acres), called for <1 very high 
order of organising ability as well as technical skill, failed to 
give the best results and some cropping mistakes were made, 
with the result that the co-operative society hardly had a fair 
start. Changes in personnel after the society was formed also 
made for less efficient working. Further, it was perhaps unfor- 
tunate that the estate, although within a few miles of Chester, 
is actually situated in Flintshire, where the minimum agricul- 
tural wage is only 32s. a week. Nevertheless, the locality is an 
expensive one to live in , owing to the presence of large industrial 
concerns. These conditions made for a certain measure of dis- 
satisfaction which could not be conducive to good results. 

xo8. Towards the end of last year the Society decided to 
increase wages to the Cheshire rate, viz., 35s. per week, and we 
have no doubt that this move was wise. It is true that, other 
factors remaining the same, the extra wages would be an addi- 
tional charge in the Society’s trading account, but the effect 
on the trading results need not be detrimental, if a cause of dis- 
satisfaction is removed and more efficient working thereby pro- 
moted. We were informed that the average weekly earnings 
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of the ordinary workers at Sealand (excluding key men and 
foremen but including overtime) were £i 19s. per week during 
the period from 1st February, 1938, to 31st January, 1939. 

109. Another factor that had a serious effect on the financial 
result of the first year’s operations was the absence of spring 
crops. Of the later crops, potatoes, cauliflowers and brussel 
sprouts all fetched abnormally low prices. The Society’s officers 
feel that there is every hope that such a combination of adverse 
factors as was encountered in the first season of co-operative 
working is not likely to recur, and that therefore there is no 
reason why the Sealand scheme should not, in the near future, 
be quite as successful as Boverton. We are not in a position 
to judge whether this expectation is well founded; further 
experience alone can show. 

Llanvair Discoed. 

no. The other three co-operative farming schemes in South 
Wales are still in their early stages, and only one of them has 
reached the point where the co-operative society can be formed. 
This is Llanvair Discoed, where the newly formed society took 
over responsibility for management as from the 1st April, 
1939. In this instance the loss during the development period 
from the commencement in 1938 to the 31st March, 1939, was 
only £1,240, and, being less than half the wages paid during 
that period, will be completely offset by the Commissioner's 
grant under the arrangements indicated in paragraph 56. 

in. We feel justified in drawing the general conclusion, 
despite the first year’s experience at Sealand, that, given a 
reasonable price level, the co-operative farms of the Welsh 
Land Settlement Society should be successful, and ensure a 
reasonable standard of living for the settlers. 

(ii) Smallholding Settlements. 

112. We come now to the application of the same tests to the 
smallholding schemes, and we are bound to say that these 
present a far more difficult and complicated problem. With the 
co-operative farm it is the team that counts; with the smallholder 
it is the individual, and it needs but little contact with the results 
to find out that the capacity of different individuals to make 
use of precisely the same opportunity varies enormously. This 
is no doubt true of most occupations, but it is emphatically so in 
the case of the cultivation of a smallholding and the manage- 

. ment of livestock. However, it is for us to examine the condi- 
tions that obtain in connection with the various smallholding 
estates, and to endeavour so far as may be, to form an opinion 
on the prospects of success. 

113. As in the case of the co-operative farms, there are two 
elements to be considered, namely, (1) the economics of the 
smallholding scheme itself, and (2) the ability of the settlers 

185+5 B 4 
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to earn a reasonable livelihood. These two elements are perhaps 
more closely related than in the case of the co-operative farms, 
because it is obvious that, if a smallholder cannot earn a reason- 
able livelihood, the first direction in which he will seek relief 
will be to ask for a remission of rent, or for relief from some 
other liability, and to that extent the economics of the scheme 
itself must be immediately affected. Nevertheless, it will make 
for clarity if the two aspects are examined separately. 



Financial Basis of Smallholding Settlements. 

114. The feature common to all the smallholding estates, 
whether those of County Councils or of the two Settlement 
Societies, is that the rents bear no definite relation to the cost of 
providing the holdings, but are fixed on the basis of a “ full fair 
rent ” as laid down in the Smallholdings Act, 1926. There is 
therefore nothing exceptional in the fact that the rents of small- 
holdings let to settlers on these estates do not fully cover the cost 
of the holdings, when allowance is made for interest at the 
market rate on the capital outlay. 

115. The Durham settlements, for example, fall into line in 
this respect with the ordinary smallholding schemes promoted 
by County Councils, and in so far as the rents,. after deducting 
the cost -of management and repairs, are insufficient to cover the 
annual charges for interest and redemption of debt, the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries contributes the normal grant of 
75 per cent, of the estimated deficiency. The Commissioner for 
the Special Areas, because of the particular character of these 
settlements, contributes the equivalent of another X 2 j per cent., 
leaving only 12J per cent, to be borne by the County Council. 

116. In the case of the estates administered by the Land Settle- 
ment Association for the Special Areas (except Potton and 
Andover), the whole of the money required for the acquisition 
and development of the land is advanced by the Commissioner 
without interest. The net rents, after allowing for repairs and 
management, are credited to the Commissioner in the books of 
the Association, as explained in paragraph 219. 

117. So far, therefore, as the provision of the actual holdings 
is concerned, the land settlement rents may be said to be assessed 
on a basis neither more nor less favourable than that of ordinary 
statutory smallholdings. There is, however, the vital factor 
in the case of the Land Settlement Association that not much 
more than a quarter of the developed holdings are occupied by 
tenants, and about another third by trainees. Until all the 
holdings are occupied by tenants, the full limit of possible return 
on the capital invested in the holdings cannot be realised. A 
further important factor which bears on the financial position 
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of the smallholding schemes of both the Settlement Societies 
is the question of the possibility of the related activities of the 
central farms being conducted on a self-supporting basis. With 
this we deal elsewhere in our Report. 



Financial Position of Settlers on Smallholdings. 

118. Of equal importance with the finance of the smallhold- 
ing scheme itself is the question whether the smallholders can be 
permanently self-supporting and earn a sufficient livelihood. 
This is a matter of great difficulty and complexity, and its con- 
sideration leads to less definite conclusions than we could have 
wished. That result, however, is inevitable in the absence of 
sufficiently long experience. Out of 320 tenants from the Special 
Areas on estates of the Land Settlement Association on the 
31st March, 1939, only about 80 were tenants of more than a 
year’s standing, and of these less than 20 had had two complete 
years. On the Durham settlements, apart from the two that are 
non-residential, the first tenancies started as recently as 1st 
August, 1938, and in Wales the earliest tenancies date from 
xst October, 1938. It is manifestly impossible to base reliable 
conclusions on the experience of such short periods. 

119. On one point, however, we have no doubt. Contact with 
the settlers themselves and consideration of all the information 
put before us enables us to say with confidence that a certain 
number of settlers will achieve success in present conditions. We 
have seen and talked with men who, with reasonably good 
fortune, show every sign of being able to become successful 
smallholders. We are, however, equally certain that a number 
of the settlers now training will not make successful tenants, and 
that some of those who are already tenants will not maintain 
their position. What the respective proportions are likely to be 
it is quite impossible to foretell. 

120. A generalization of this sort, however, is of little value, 
so we proceed to examine the position in more detail, dealing 
separately with each of the principal organizing bodies. 



(1) The Land Settlement Association. 

121. The Land Settlement Association has aimed at providing 
a holding equipped up to a standard which was meant to afford 
the settlers an estimated average net income of 37s. 6d. per week 
in the first year of tenancy. This corresponds roughly to about 
^3 a week gross, from which has to be deducted, say, 12s. 6d. 
per week for rent, 4s. for rates and other charges, and 5s. for 
repayment of loan. The principle adopted was that the holding 
should be capable of providing a reasonable livelihood, which 
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of necessity had to bear some relation to the level of unemploy- 
ment allowances.* But the variations between the results 
achieved by different settlers are enormous, and the magnitude 
of the personal factor precludes any confident conclusion that 
an income of a certain level will necessarily be realised. 

122. The foregoing estimate of income takes no account of the 
fact that, although the tenants pay for the services of the central 
farms, they do not have to bear the losses which at present are 
being incurred; further, they do not bear the cost of the Associa- 
tion’s headquarters organisation ( see paragraphs 167-170) • 



Types of Holding. 

123. We give below some examples of the kind and extent of 
equipment and stock provided by the Land Settlement Associa- 
tion on three types of holding, the estimated cost, and the 
Association’s estimate of the normal profit to be expected. 

The various types of land referred to are classified by the 
Association as follows: — Type I, Poor land; Type II, Moder- 
ately fertile land; Type III, Fertile land; Type IV, Fruit land 
(soft fruit or top fruit) . 

The figures of cost for poultry and pigs include the cost of 
food to laying age or bacon weight, respectively, and in the case 
of sows the cost of food to the raising of the litter. The profit 
on poultry is reckoned at 2s. 6d. per annum per bird, and on 
pigs at 10s. per pig, receipts from the latter being turned over 
twice a year. 



Example 2.— 10 acre Pig and Poultry Holding ( Abington ) 

Cost. 

£ 


Estimated 
Gross Profit. 
£ 


350 poultry 


114 


44 


Poultry equipment 


14s 


— 


30 bacon ers 


135 


3 ° 


3 sows ... 


70 


12 


Glasshouse 60 ft. by 25 ft. 


w 


40 


4^ acres of Type I land 

Cultivations, fertilisers, seeds, plants, tools, 


(») 


3 » 


etc. 


121 

£ 5 SS 


£156 



* Figures supplied by the Unemployment Assistance Board show that the 
average rate of allowance paid to 555 unemployed men training on schemes 
of the Land Settlement Association in December, 1937, was 38s. 2d. per 
week. Details will be found in paragraph 301. 
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Example 2.-4 acre Market Garden Holding (Chawston) 

Estimated 

Cost. Gross Profit. 



150 poultry 

Poultry equipment 
28 baconers 

Glasshouse 60 ft. by 25 ft. 

„ 20 ft. by 15 ft. 

100 Dutch lights with structure 

2 acres of Type II land 
i acre of Type IV land 

Cultivations, fertilisers, seeds, plants, tools, 
etc. 



£ 

49 

63 

126 



(a) 

(») 



43 

(“) 

W 



157 

£438 



28 

40 

15 

20 

30 

17 



^168 



{Putney) : — 

Estimated 
Cost. Gross Profit. 

£ £ 

(a) 40 

172 80 

90 20 

7 1 

(a) 30 

in — 

£tfo £171 

(a) The cost of land and glasshouses is taken as allowed for in the rent 
of the holding. 

124. The foregoing figures are the Association s estimates and 
not actual realised averages. They form only a few examples of 
many different types of holding, and these particular examples 
show an expenditure ranging from £38° 1 ° £58° (apart from the 
cost of the holding itself) designed to produce an estimated 
income of £ 3 a week, or thereabouts. This expenditure, known 
as " C ,J * costs, represents the tenants' capital. It forms part 
of the capital cost of settlement and is a loan to the tenant, 
subject to his right to a free gift of the first £13° • The actual 
amount advanced, however, varies considerably from the 
standard, figure for a number of reasons, and partly because 
any profit derived from the occupation of the holding during 
the training period is allowed as a set-off, while, on the other 
hand, any loss is added, in order to arrive at the amount of 
the settler's debt to the Association at the time of taking up 
his tenancy. 

* As distinct from (1) “A.” costs which include expenditure on land, 
houses, etc., and (2) “ B ” costs which include expenditure on glasshouses 
and piggeries, both "A” and “ B ” representing landlords capital. 



Example 3. — 1|-2 acres Intensive Horticulture 



Glasshouse 60 ft. by 25 ft. 

400 Dutch lights with structure 

20 baconers 

10 poultry and equipment 

1 acre of Type III land ••• 

Cultivations, fertilisers, seeds, plants, tools, 
etc. 
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j2K. It will be seen that the standard figure of C costs is 
high, the range on the whole of the Association s estates being, 
in fact, from a minimum of £326 to a maximum ot £588 with 
an average of £489- The average amount of tenante loans 
after various adjustments have been made, is £ 437 > but much 
higher figures are reached in individual cases. We refer to this 
matter in another part of our Report (paragraphs 163-6). 



126. The experience of the Association as to the preferences 
of its settlers for the various branches of activity shows that 
the maiority prefer the work in the glasshouses, and many attain 
a high degree of success. Pigs and poultry take a second 
place the former, on the whole, being the more successful fine 
of the two. Open land cultivation is not generally popular; 
unlike the born agriculturist, the settler is apt to be disheartened 
by the extent of land to be. dealt with, and to neglect such 
important operations as weeding. We saw much evidence of 
this in the course of our visits. The proper remedy, we think, 
is not to reduce the area of open land, but so to arrange the 
cropping on adjacent holdings as to permit of through cultiva- 
tion on economical lines by horse or tractor through the agency 
of the central farm. 



Variations in Results. 

127. The difficulty of forecasting the income which settlers 
can obtain from identical holdings and equipment can be illus- 
trated by figures taken from the accounts of any one of the 
estates. As an example we give the gross figures shown in the 
books of the Association for a number of settlers on four different 
estates. We have selected instances where training began at 
the same time. For reasons given in paragraphs 128-30, the 
figures as a whole must be accepted with considerable reserve, 
but, for the purpose of comparing one case with another, they 
may be accepted as a general indication of differences in capa- 
city, with perhaps other causes, such as unauthorised selling or 
excessive home consumption. Moreover, at Abington and 
Chawston, there were abnormal losses from poultry disease, 
which, while affecting different settlers in different degrees, were 
not attributable to the personal factor. The settlers are indi- 
cated by letters and not by name, and the figures cover the 
period from the beginning of training to 30th September, 1938 : — 
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1 


Began 

Training. 


I 

Date of 


Profit, or Loss (— ) to 30th September, 
1938. 


Estate. | 


Tenancy. 


Poultry. 


1 

Market 

Garden. 


Pigs. 


Total. 








i 


L 


L 


1 


Abington — 

A 

B 

C 

D 


Aug. 1936 
Sept. 1936 


July 1938 


- 42 

- 73 

- 50 

-105 


42 

27 

II 

I 


46 

52 

5 

17 


46 

6 

- 34 

- 87 


Chawston — 

A 

B 

C 

D 


Nov. 1936 


Apr. 1938 


- 33 

- 6 

- 18 

- 30 


51 

35 

104 

63 


17 

19 

61 

67 


35 

48 

147 

100 


Crofton — 

A 

B 

C 

D 


Mar. 1936 


Oct. 1937 
July 1938 

Aug. 1938 


95 

59 

61 

5 


52 

7 

9 

— 1 


21 
- 5 
8 
4 


168 

61 

78 

8 


Sidlesham — 

A 

B 

C 

D 


Oct. 1936 


Sept. 1938 


— 2 
10 
32 

- 47 


130 

29 

12 

15 


19 

64 

2 

- 13 


147 
103 
46 
- 45 



Income of Tenants. 

128. In regard to the amount of income which tenants of the 
Association have actually derived from their holdings since 
beginning their tenancies , none of the available data lead us 
to any definite conclusion. Three possible sources of informa- 
tion bearing on the financial position of the tenants have been 
submitted to us by the Association. The first is a series of profit 
and loss figures for each estate showing the result of each 
settler’s operations from the date of his admission to training 
down to the latest valuation date — in most cases the 30th 
September, 1938. The figures cover two periods, there being 
an intermediate valuation, the date of which, however, does 
not coincide with the date of tenancy, so that the figures do not 
throw any clear light on the results during the tenancy period 
as distinct from the training period. 

129. The profit and loss accounts were supplied to us by the 
Association with the reservation that they afford little guidance, 
either as an indication of the earning capacity of the holdings, 
or the likelihood of success of the men who are on them. 
They cover too short a period, and there are so many extraneous 
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factors that any analysis of them must be of doubtful value. 
Notwithstanding these reservations, we think it worth while to 
give, in Appendix III, an analysis of the figures. They afford 
a further illustration of the extraordinary variations in the results 
achieved on the same estate by different men, but there are two 
factors at least which vitiate any other conclusions that might be 
drawn from these figures, viz. : — 

(1) The known occurrence of illicit selling of produce, 
especially eggs, the value of such sales, in some cases very 
considerable, not being shown in the settler’s accounts. 
There was also excessive home consumption in many 
instances; 

(2) The lack of uniformity in the basis of the valuations, 
for which no general standard was laid down before 
September, 1938. 

130. It must also be borne in mind that, in the case of the 
original settlers on an estate, some months may have elapsed 
between their arrival and the supply of livestock and working 
equipment. The exclusion of this non-productive period would 
raise the average of profit or loss per month, and the effect of 
a rising scale of production as training advances and more 
stock is issued must also be taken into account. Further, it 
has been pointed out to us by the Association that the period 
covered by these accounts was one of acute difficulty in all 
three branches of the industry, horticulture and poultry being 
particularly affected, the one by drought and the other by 
disease. 

131. Bearing in mind all these reservations as to the unreli- 
ability of the figures, it is nevertheless interesting to note that 
they show losses in 132 cases and profits in 379 cases. In 
approximately 80 per cent, of the latter the gross profit through- 
out the whole period of training and tenancy does not exceed 
£6 per month. In the other 20 per cent, it ranges from an 
average of £6 per month up to as much as £12 per month in a 
few isolated cases. These figures are, however, subject to the 
uncertainties described, and are clearly little guide to possible or 
probable results during future years of tenancy. 

Comparison of Tenants' Loans and Valuations. 

132. The second source of information put before us by 
the Association as having a bearing on the financial position of 
its tenants was a statement comparing the valuations of the 
holdings occupied by tenants on 30th September, 1938, with the 
amount of the tenants’ loans. The statement showed that, out 
of 281 tenants, 158, or 56 per cent, had a surplus of assets on 
the above date. It was, however, agreed by the Association 
in evidence that these surpluses were not created during the 
tenancy period. They arose almost entirely from the fact that 
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profits during the settlers’ training had been applied in reduc- 
tion of loan. Accordingly a surplus of assets on the 30th 
September, 1938, is quite consistent with over-spending of 
income during the period of tenancy prior to that date. The 
figures indicated that such over-spending had actually occurred 
in a great many cases, and we think, therefore, that the fact that 
rather over one half of the tenants’ accounts showed a surplus 
of assets on 30th September, 1938, is less significant than the 
fact that nearly half of them showed a deficiency. It is also to 
be noted that, of the tenants whose tenancies began before 
1938, only 15 out of a total of 74 showed a surplus of assets on 
the 30th September, 1938. 

Over-drawing of Income by Tenants. 

133 It is recognised by the Association that many of the 
early tenants prior to September, 1938, drew from their accounts 
for living expenses larger sums than the profits from their hold- 
ings. The “ drawings allowance ” system which was in opera- 
tion up to September, 1938 {see paragraph 43) led to tins result, 
the tendency being to fix the allowance on too optimistic an 
estimate of what the tenant would obtain from the holding in 
his first year. Any shortage of income from the holding could 
only be made good in one of three ways, namely : — 
la) income from some other source, e.g., wages, 

\b) re alisa tion of some part of the working capital, or 
(c) an increase of the tenant’s indebtedness. 

If the first alternative was not available, recourse to either 
the second or the third was inevitable, but both are unsound 
and fraught with dangerous possibilities, the one tending to 
reduce the earning capacity of the holding, and the other 
adding to the tenant’s liabilities without any lasting benefit, 
to him. 

134. The “ drawings allowance ” system proved itself in 
operation to be thoroughly unsound, and the fact that, while it 
was in operation, the drawings in most cases exceeded the profits 
does not demonstrate finally the failure of the holdings to provide 
an adequate living. It may simply mean that, under the 
influence of undue optimism, the tenants were allowed to spend 
their money too freely. 

135. Our accountant investigated the accounts of 18 tenants 
selected at random, and found that 13 of them had drawn 
from their accounts sums in excess of the profits made, i.e., 
the valuation of these tenants’ holdings, together with the credit 
balance on current account was less than the amount of. the 
original loan. Major Reid said in his report to us that it is 
extremely difficult and probably unwise to arrive at general 
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conclusions from the details of the accounts obtained, but he 
did not think a larger number of examples would tend to dispel 
the difficulties. We give some particulars of the 18 tenants' 
accounts in Appendix V, and some further comments in Appen- 
dix II, paragraphs (4) and (5). 

Payments to Tenants’ Personal Accounts. 

136. As mentioned in paragraph 44, the Land Settlement 
Association has now introduced a system of financial control 
over its tenants, which is designed to ensure the maintenance 
of the capital resources of the holding. Out of the proceeds of 
sales there is earmarked in each category of production (pigs, 
poultry or horticulture) an appropriate sum to provide for the 
cost of the next complete cycle of operations. Thus, for ex- 
ample, on a sale of bacon pigs taking place, a sufficient sum is 
retained to provide for the purchase of fresh weaners, and of a 
supply of food to bring them to bacon weight. These amounts 
are credited to what is called the tenant’s ' B ’ Account, which 
can only be drawn upon by the tenant and an officer of the 
Association jointly. The residue goes to the tenant’s ‘ A ’ 
Account, over which he has complete control. If the ' A ’ 
account is not maintained at a level which will meet his mini- 
mum requirements, and no other source of income is available, 
recourse to the tenant’s ■ ‘ B ’ account is inevitable, and the 
Association has in fact authorised transfers from ' B ’ account 
to ‘ A ’ account in a number of cases. Whether or not these 
transfers can be replaced may depend on whether the deficiency 
is merely accidental or seasonal, or is due to the tenant’s 
inability to make enough income from his holding. 

137. As a third source of information regarding the financial 
position of its tenants, the Association submitted to us a sum- 
mary of the amounts allocated by estate managers to the ‘ A ’ 
accounts of 288 tenants on fifteen different settlements during 
the six months from September, 1938 to February, 1939. The 
figures range from a minimum of £4 9s. od. per month (exclu- 
ding one lower figure where the allocation was supplemented 
by wage paid work) to a maximum of £24 10s. The average 
figure was £10 per month. 

138. The statement is given in Appendix IV, but it is clear 
that, in the absence of fuller information, which will not be 
available until after the close of the current year’s accounts, it 
would not be safe to treat the amounts paid to the tenant’s ’A' 
account, particularly over so short a period, as a reliable index 
of profits. On the Fulney settlement, where the range was from 
£4 12s. to £19 4s. per month, our accountant found that there 
had been encroachment on the capital resources of some of the 
tenants to such an extent that the Commissioner had to be 
requested to authorise a further advance to make good the 
deficiency. 
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139 - Of all the smallholding schemes, those of the Land Settle- 
ment Association, both by reason of the longer duration of the 
tenancies and the more detailed system of financial control 
exercised by the Association, should afford the fullest informa- 
tion as to the position and prospects of the tenants. Neverthe- 
less, we find it extremely difficult to draw any decided con- 
clusion from the facts and figures presented to us. It is reason- 
able to suppose that a tenant who has had only moderate success, 
and does not earn a full livelihood in his first year, may, with 
further experience, do better in subsequent years provided his 
resources have not been seriously depleted by drawing on his 
working capital, and provided also he does not meet with adverse 
seasons or other misfortunes. 

140. Estimating as best we can the position of the settlers of 
the Land Settlement Association, we think it probable that their 
holdings are equipped at the beginning of tenancy up to a 
standard which, at present prices, ought to yield a satisfactory 
income to a tenant of ability and diligence who can make full 
use of the equipment provided; that, in exceptional cases, the 
standard income or something approaching it may have been 
earned in the first year of tenancy, and that in some other 
cases, where this result has not been achieved, it does not follow 
that it may not be achieved by some of the tenants in subse- 
quent years. Though some men of outstanding merit might be 
able to use more stock and equipment, we do not think that 
failures can be explained by insufficient capital. 

141. The representatives of the Association, when giving 
evidence, were asked if they agreed that, owing to the small 
number of tenants who had been in occupation of their holdings 
for more than a year, there is not sufficient evidence to show 
that tenants are making an adequate living on the holdings, 
apart from exceptional cases. In reply it was stated that the 
evidence probably showed that this was the case, and that, 
because of the shortness of the period of tenancy and other 
extraneous factors, it is difficult to draw any deductions from 
the figures that are available. 

142. In the absence of definite and reliable information as to 
the financial position of the Association’s tenants as a whole at 
the present time, it appears to us to be undesirable that un- 
authorised or partial statements should be put forth in the 
public press, and in other ways, claiming for the work of the 
Association results which cannot be substantiated by firm 
figures. Unless such statements are proved by experience to 
be well founded, much harm may be done. We suggest there- 
fore that there should be a careful examination of the tenants’ 
most recent accounts as soon as they are available, with a view 
to arriving at a clear appreciation of the position. 
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(2) Durham County Council. 

143. Unlike the Land Settlement Association, which keeps 
individual accounts for each settler from the beginning of his 
training, the Durham County Council runs each scheme on a 
communal system until the last three months of the training 
period. All receipts from sales during training are pooled, and 
out of the pool there is met any expenditure on further capital 
requirements over and above what is provided by the Commis- 
sioner’s advances. The balance is held to the account of the 
settlers in equal shares, and for the last three months of train- 
ing prior to tenancy, their accounts are kept on an individual 
basis. At the date of tenancy the sum of £10 is placed to the 
credit of each settler’s bank account, and from that day he is 
responsible for his own receipts and payments. The balance is 
held in reserve to provide additional stock or other require- 
ments. 

144. The amount to be advanced to the tenant is, by arrange- 
ment between the County Council and the Commissioner, 
limited to a maximum of £285,* of which £130 is a free gift. 
All excess costs above £285 are met from surplus receipts during 
the training. Thus, on the Bishop Auckland Settlement, an 
average expenditure per holding to the amount of £360 was 
met, as to £285 out of the Commissioner’s advances, and as to 
£75 from surplus receipts during training. The latter averaged 
£112 10s. per settler (after deducting the cost of feeding-stuffs 
used for egg production during training) , so that an average 
unexpended balance of £37 10s. was available in cash for each 
tenant when his tenancy began. The actual balances varied 
from holding to holding according to the results of transactions 
during the three months of individual accountancy. 

145. The Durham system has the great advantage of sim- 
plicity in operation. It obviates the keeping of individual 
accounts during all but the last three months of training, and 
the equalisation of results up to that point is accepted by the 
Durham settlers without demur. On these grounds we think 
it is to be preferred to the Land Settlement Association’s system 
of individual treatment and accounting. On the other hand, it 
has to be remembered that the method of selection in Durham, 
namely, from the most successful occupants of group holdings, 
may make for a more uniform standard of ability, and that a 
wider range of individual capacity, such as applies to the Land 
Settlement Association settlers, would make the system more 
difficult to adopt with satisfactory results. There seems to us, 
however, to be no reason why the Durham system should not 
be tried by the Land Settlement Association, if a suitable oppor- 
tunity should occur. 

* The normal figure is ^260, but authority has been given in a number of 
cases for an additional -£25 to be expended if required. 
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Type of Holding. 

146. The Durham County Council consider that, for ex-indus- 
trial workers, poultry must form the main basis of development 
of their smallholdings, and this for two reasons, namely (1) it 
gives the nearest approximation to a regular weekly wage, and 
(2) it utilizes the previous experience which practically all the 
Durham settlers have acquired on “ group-holdings ” (see para- 
graphs 428-9) . As a secondary line to ensure a sufficient income, 
the choice of either pig-keeping or tomato growing is offered to 
the settlers. 

147. We give below an example of the tenant’s capitalisation 
of a holding on the Bishop Auckland Scheme, where the settlers 
began their tenancies on the 1st August, 1938, together with 
the estimated gross profit in a normal year : 



Poultry equipment together with fencing 

materials tools and implements 

Approximately 500 head of poultry (day-old 
chicks purchased 1936 and 1937; chicks 
hatched 1938 ; plus cost of feeding stuffs for 

rearing birds to production) 

Pigs plus cost of food for rearing 

Income from grazing, etc 



Settlers who did not have pigs had a well-stocked tomato 
house, with approximately 1,000 to 1,200 lbs. of tomatoes to 
sell. The cost of the plants, manures, tomato boxes, etc., was 
about £5 10s. od., and the anticipated profit from this source 
was about ^25. 

148. In arriving at their estimates of income, the Council 
assume higher rates of profit from poultry and pigs than those 
adopted by the Land Settlement Association. For instance, the 
net profit on poultry is reckoned at 5s. per bird after providing 
for rent of land and depreciation of equipment, as against the 
Association’s estimate of 2s. 6d. per bird. Again, the profit on 
pigs is put at 12s. per pig, as against the Association’s estimate 
of 10s. A tomato house on the Durham estates is estimated 
to yield £25 profit. The conditions in Durham appear to be 
exceptionally favourable to these types of production. Eggs, 
tomatoes, etc., are readily absorbed by the industrial markets 
in the North East, and realise good prices. Our accountant 
formed the opinion, from an examination of the Bank balances 
of tenants at Bishop Auckland at the end of October, that an 
estimated net income of not less than 30s. 6d. per week after 
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paying rent, rates and loan repayments, was justified. In 
addition there would be eggs, tomatoes and other produce for 
home consumption. 

149. We were informed by the Durham representatives that 
experience during the short period of tenancy of the settlers 
in Durham, demonstrated that the actual results were in excess 
of the above estimates. In the case of tomatoes the estimated 
crop of 1,200 lbs. was exceeded to the extent of from 30 to 70 
per cent, in individual cases, and the profit on pigs was higher 
than 12s. per pig. These results were held to justify the opinion 
that the Durham settlers can make a satisfactory living. It 
should be observed in this connection that, in the absence of any 
central farm charges and with smaller overhead charges and 
debt repayments, the obligations of the Durham settlers are in 
general less onerous than those of tenants of the Land Settlement 
Association. 

150. The other specific evidence produced to us in support of 
the opinion as to the ability of the settlers to make a satisfactory 
living consists of the income and expenditure accounts of certain 
tenants on three of the Council’s estates. Details of these are 
given in Appendix VII. It will be seen that they cover only 
a few months’ operations, and do not include a valuation of the 
holdings. For this reason they are not conclusive, because the 
first charge on income should be the upkeep of the stock and 
equipment of the holding and precise information on this point 
is lacking. Out of their surplus of income the tenants must pay 
the rent of their land, depreciation charges and instalments of 
debt before reckoning what is available for their living expenses. 

Control of Tenants in Durham. 

151. The Durham system of control over the tenants’ finances 
is less complete and detailed than that of the Land Settlement 
Association. All orders for supplies of feeding-stuffs, fertilizers, 
etc., must be passed through the County Council office, and all 
sales must be notified to the Council. Also, the settler is required 
to make a weekly return of stock on the holding. The Council, 
therefore, has a certain check on the smallholder’s transactions 
and on the maintenance of the standard amount of stock and 
equipment. Whether this check is sufficient to provide safe- 
guards against the liquidation of capital resources it is difficult 
to say. The Council’s representatives admitted to us that this 
was the weakest spot in the scheme, but nevertheless affirmed 
that, in practice, there is no serious risk so long as a close watch 
is kept on the state of the holding and the tenant’s weekly records 
and orders. 

152. The point is an important one, because the cash returns 
from the holdings can never be a true indication of the financial 
position of the tenants unless it is certain that they are not living 
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on their capital, and are providing for all necessary replacements 
of equipment and stock. We have no means of forming an 
independent opinion on these matters, and it will require a full 
year of tenancy before any proper test can be applied. But our 
contact with the tenants whom we interviewed at Bishop 
Auckland, our consideration of the facts produced and the 
opinions expressed by the officers of the Council who are in 
immediate control, and the existence of favourable marketing 
and other conditions in Durham, seem to us to justify the hope 
that the Durham tenants may meet with a fair measure ot 
success. 

jtj-3 We think that the Durham County Council would be well 
advised to add to its existing safeguards the further precaution 
of having a valuation made at the end of each year of tenancy 
on their estates. By no other means can the financial position 
of the settlers be accurately ascertained. 

154. We may add that the Durham County Council let the 
holdings under an ordinary yearly agreement, as they think the 
tenants are entitled to all the rights and privileges of ordinary 
smallholders. Supplementary agreements are entered into in 
connection with (a) the advance of working capital to the tenants 
and (6) their obligation to buy and sell through the recognised 
contractors (and thus avoid the evils of competitive selling) , and 
to make proper provision for the maintenance and replace- 
ment of stock and equipment. All these arrangements seem to 
us to be practical and suitable. 

(3) The Welsh Land Settlement Society. 

155. The only smallholdings estate of the Welsh Society on 
which there are settlers who have had any length of tenancy is 
Leechpool. Here a number of the settlers took tenancies of their 
holdings as from the 1st October, 1938. The amount advanced 
to the settlers for working capital, _ after applying to this 
purpose surplus receipts from sales during training, ranges from 
$260 in the case of horticultural holdings to £300-^312 lr ) 
case of pig and poultry holdings. The Society submitted the 
following estimates of net income from the different types ot 
holding for the first year of tenancy:— 

£ s. d. 

Type 1. Pig and poultry holding (250 birds and 70 pigs) .. . 76 o 4 

2 6 acre market garden holding (60 birds and 30 

" ' pi gs ) 3 i 16 10 

3 8 acre market garden holding (60 birds and 30 

pigs) 47 3 6 

is6 These are net figures after deducting rent, rates and loan 
repayments. The gross figures before making these deductions 
would be : 
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i s. d. 

Type I .. ... 127 10 10 

Type 2 83 2 4 

Type 3 105 9 o 

In each case it is estimated that produce to the value of 
£19 iis. a year would be consumed in the home, so that the 
Society’s estimate of gross income in cash and kind may be 
put at roughly £z-£2 16s. 6d. per week according to the type 
of holding. 

157. We questioned the officers of the Society as to whether 
experience during the first seven months of the year of tenancy 
had confirmed their estimates or otherwise. They were not 
prepared to express any definite opinion, but said that the 
tenants had been doing fairly well during the winter months. 
They could not, however, pronounce an opinion upon the 
prospects of the tenants with any assurance until a complete year 
of tenancy had elapsed. 

158. We think it is too early as yet to express an opinion as 
to whether the Leechpool smallholders are likely to achieve 
permanent success and obtain a reasonable livelihood from their 
holdings. We found some of the settlers with whom we talked 
not very hopeful. The Society considers that success, if 
achieved, will depend on the tenants being able to rely on the 
resources of the central farm. The Society does not foresee that 
the central farm can ever be self-supporting without over-charg- 
ing the settlers, and if that opinion is accepted, the scheme as a 
whole must always show a loss. We refer to this matter in a 
later part of our Report. (Paragraphs 354-6.) 

159. Like the Durham County Council, the Welsh Land Settle- 
ment Society takes the view that control of the smallholders’ 
finances should be reduced to a minimum. Similar risks, 
however, must arise here, as in other cases, that the smallholders 
may not realise clearly enough the difference between cash 
income and profits. While, therefore, we appreciate the Society’s 
point of view, we feel that, as in the case of Durham, a system 
of valuation at the end of each year of tenancy is a very desirable 
safeguard. The Society has followed the practice of the Land 
Settlement Association to the extent of using a 364 days’ tenancy 
agreement and arranging through the banks for an Agricultural 
Charge on the assets of the holdings. 

Glamorgan County Council. 

160. This County Council has established a smallholdings 
settlement of 20 holdings, which we have not inspected. None of 
the settlers, now numbering 13, had completed training by the 
31st March, and therefore it is impossible to form any opinion as 
to their future prospects. We gather that the Council did not 
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regard the scheme with very much confidence, and were anxious 
that the Commissioner should relieve them of further responsi- 
bility' for it, but that he did not see his way to do so. There is 
no central farm, but certain machinery has been purchased 
out of the settlers’ working capital and will be their joint property 
when they become tenants. 



Provisional Conclusions as to Smallholding Schemes. 

161. The general conclusion which we think is to be drawn 
from paragraphs 121 to 159 is that, while it is too early 
to speak with any assurance as to the probable results, the 
smallholdings as planned by the different organising bodies, 
and supported administratively and financially as at present, 
should afford the prospect of a fair income to a diligent tenant in 
favourable circumstances, particularly if he has the assistance 
on the holding of his wife and other members of his family. 
But the final position of the smallholders must depend, among 
other things, on the amount of the charges which they will have 
to meet if the scheme is to be made completely self-supporting. 
We will consider these charges under the headings of (1) Loan 
repayments, (2) Central farm losses, and (3) Overhead costs. 



Incidence of Loan Repayments. 

162. Dealing first with loan repayments : Sir Malcolm Stewart, 
at the time when the amount of working capital to be advanced 
was fixed at ^260, agreed that the sum of £130 should be a free 
gift, and that the remainder should be repayable in ten years 
without interest. We do not criticise this arrangement; some 
concession of this kind was no doubt necessary in a scheme 
dealing with unemployed industrial workers. Where, as in 
Durham and Wales, the balance repayable is not much more 
than £130, the liability may not be an undue burden, if the 
tenant is reasonably successful. We were informed, as a matter 
of fact, that the tenants at Bishop Auckland began to repay their 
loans two months after the start of their tenancies, although a 
year’s grace is allowed in all cases under the arrangements 
approved by the Commissioner. 

163. The amount of the free gift is limited to ^130 whatever 
the size of the loan, and therefore we cannot view without con- 
siderable misgiving the very high loan figures of the tenants on 
many of the estates of the Land Settlement Association. A 
statement supplied by the Association for the period up to 30th 
September, 1938, deals with a total of 281 loans. After exclud- 
ing in each case the free gift of £130 the balances repayable by 
the tenants fall within the following ranges : — 
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164. It will be seen that 62 per cent, of the amounts repayable 
by tenants exceed £300, and about 17 per cent, exceed ,£400. 
Even if payment of these amounts is extended over as long as 
fifteen years, such figures as these will entail an average yearly 
payment of as much as £20 to £35, and if the initial payments 
are relatively lighter it will place a correspondingly heavier 
burden on the tenant in subsequent years, when, if successful, 
he will be wanting to develop his holding, while, if less fortunate, 
his ability to repay may be less. It should be noted too that 
these obligations are being undertaken by men in middle life. 
Thus from the side of the tenant the burden may be heavy, 
while the nation has large loans outstanding for long periods 
of time with no return in the shape of interest. 

165. It has been explained to us by the Association that the 
loan figure, being compounded of the amounts necessary to carry 
through a complete cycle of each activity on the holding, may 
never actually need to be used by the tenant in full because 
the various operations will overlap. Some portion of the loan 
may therefore remain unused and, if this were found to be the 
case over any length of time, the surplus amount could be 
applied in reduction of debt. The Association could give us no 
definite information as to the possible size of this unused surplus 
of tenants' capital, which it was pointed out remained absolutely 
under the Association’s control. We think, however, that the 
presence of an unused balance in a tenant’s “ B ” account (that 
is, the maintenance account of the holding) must make it easier 
to transfer from that account to his “A” account (the tenant’s 
personal account), if the latter does not fully provide for his 
living expenses. The system seems to us, therefore, to be beset 
with certain dangers, and gives an impression of rather lavish 
ideas as to the scale of the smallholders’ actual requirements in 
working capital. 

166. The effect of a very high loan figure on the smallholder 
himself may be either to dishearten him, or to induce a state of 
indifference, according to his temperament. Neither attitude 
of mind can be in the interests either of the tenant, or of the 
State that has provided the money. 
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Incidence of Central Farm Charges. 

167. We deal next with central farm charges, so far as they 
affect the settlers. 

(a) In Durham there are no central farms, and therefore 
no charges fall on the settlers under this head. 

( b ) In the case of Leechpool certain charges for central 
farm services are debited as part of the cost of working the 
holdings before ariving at the estimates of income as set 
out in paragraphs 155 and 156. The amounts so debited 
are: Type 1, £18; Type 2, £42; and Type 3, £50. On 
the Society’s own estimates these figures would have to be 
increased by about 40 per cent, if a loss on the central farm 
as run at present is to be avoided. It is considered that this 
would place an impossible burden on the tenants, and the 
only alternative is a subsidy. 

(c) In the case of the Land Settlement Association we 
will assume that all reasonable charges for services of the 
central farm are collected from the settlers before their 
income is reckoned. There still remains the question of 
the losses on the central farms which, as will be seen from 
paragraph 346, we put somewhat tentatively at £15,000 
for the year 1938. If that figure proves to be correct, and 
is assumed to be a continuing figure, it represents £14 per 
holding for each of the 1,100 holdings at present developed, 
and £20 for each holding actually occupied. _ It is therefore 
obvious that, failing the possibility of drastic economy on 
the central farms, the only alternative to a crippling charge 
on the settlers to meet the losses must be a continuing 
subsidy of the scheme, though not necessarily of the indi- 
vidual settlers, out of national funds. 

We deal more fully with the functions and finance of central 
farms in another part of our report (paragraphs 324 to 359). 

Incidence of Overhead Costs. 

168. Finally, if the. settlers are to bear the overhead costs, the 
amount of such costs must be examined in relation to the pro- 
bable income from the holdings. 

(a) In Durham there are no separate overhead charges 
because there is no special organisation. Undoubtedly, if local 
staff is retained after the lapse of a reasonable period of training, 
for which the Commissioner pays, the subsequent cost will be a 
charge recoverable from the tenants. But the arrangement being 
of a simple nature a continuing charge for services on the existing 
scale would not exceed about £6 per holding on the present 
number, and less than this figure on the full number planned. 
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(&) In Wales it will be seen (paragraph 237) that the present 
net overhead cost, after crediting contributions by the co- 
operative societies towards headquarters expenses, is about £14 
per annum for each settler, and, if the Welsh schemes had to 
carry the whole of the administrative expenses of the Welsh 
Land Settlement Society, this additional charge would have to 
be levied on every settler, whether on smallholdings or on 
co-operative farms. 

(c) In the case of the Land Settlement Association, it will be 
seen from paragraph 226 that the amount needed to carry the 
present net cost of headquarters administration would be about 
£22 a year per holding, on the assumption that all estates now 
bought were fully developed and occupied, and £42 per holding 
calculated on the number of holdings actually occupied on 31st 
March, 1939. 

169. The Association claims, however, that as estates fill up, 
the volume of business undertaken by the Marketing Depart- 
ment will enable that side of the organisation to contribute a 
larger sum towards general overhead costs than is possible on 
the present restricted basis of operations. We refer to this 
matter in paragraphs 227-8, and arrive at a reduced figure of 
£17 per holding as a continuing overhead charge when all the 
holdings are occupied. 

Incidence of all Charges. 

170. Bringing all the figures together, and taking the most 
favourable aspect, we get the following result showing the annual 
charges that would need to be levied on each tenant, if the 
present losses on central farms and the overhead costs of 
administration are to be covered. We add for completeness the 
normal rent figures. In regard to the overhead costs, it should 
be noted that the figure for the Land Settlement Association is 
an ‘ optimum ’ hypothetical figure, whereas that of the Welsh 
Land Settlement Society is based on present facts, its programme 
being practically completed. 
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171. We leave these figures with the comment that, if a 
scheme of land settlement is to justify itself to the public at 
large, it is essential in our view that it should become, as far 
as possible, self-supporting and not entail a permanent charge 
on public funds, beyond what is recognised as appropriate 
under the Acts of Parliament relating to smallholdings gener- 
ally, or above what is a fair payment for the social benefits 
which it confers. The Land Settlement Association envisages 
the possibility that, by expanding its programme to about 
2,500 holdings, the overhead charges could be met without 
placing an undue burden on the settlers. We feel that this 
is very speculative. There is the conceivable alternative that 
the actual amount of overhead costs might be reduced by 
suitable economies and this may also apply in a minor degree 
to the Welsh Land Settlement Society. 

172. If continuing additional subsidies prove to be necessary 
to carry land settlement, it is important to obtain as close an 
estimate as possible of their amount, so that the cost of the 
movement to national funds may be known to those who have 
to decide its future. It is for this reason that we have devoted 
much study to these financial aspects of our problem. 

Proposals for Temporary Allowances to Tenants. 

173. We think it may be appropriate to refer at this point 
to a suggestion put forward by the Land Settlement Association 
that tenants of smallholdings should receive a fixed allowance 
of, say, £1 a week in the first year of tenancy and 10s. a week 
in the second year. This payment could not be made by the 
Unemployment Assistance Board tinder existing statutory 
powers; it would have to come from the Special Areas Fund. 

174. The argument for the proposal is twofold. In the first 
place it is pointed out that the prospect of the change of status 
from that of a trainee in receipt of a weekly allowance to that 
of a tenant, who must depend entirely on his smallholding, 
is disturbing to many of the settlers, and results in some cases 
in a decision not to face the risks of a tenancy. This, of course, 
entails waste of time and money. In the second place it is 
argued that, in order to provide enough working capital to 
ensure a reasonable prospect of the required income in the first 
year of tenancy, it is necessary to entrust to relatively unskilled 
men a larger number of stock and more equipment than they 
are competent to look after properly. This may lead to undue 
losses owing to inexpert handling, particularly in connection 
with poultry and pigs. If a fixed allowance could be given for 
the first two years, a smaller amount of stock would suffice 
until the man had gained more experience; moreover, his 
increased efficiency should enable him to make the necessary 
income out of less working capital. 
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175 - While these arguments have a certain force, we think 
there are weighty objections to the proposal. It has to be 
remembered that training may be extended, in case of need, 
to a maximum of two years. During that period the settler is 
in receipt of allowances, and in the meantime all the profits 
of the holding are held to his account, to be credited to him 
at the beginning of tenancy. Also he has the prospect of a. free 
gift of £130 of his working capital, and a loan of the remainder 
without interest. Under such conditions a settler who lacks 
either competence or confidence at the end of his training is 
not likely to gain these qualities by being partially supported 
by an allowance for a further period. Such payments would 
also mean further delay in any possibility of the scheme being 
self-supporting. 

176. We are, moreover, impressed with the difficulty of 
setting a limit to the payment of allowances, if once they are 
continued beyond the date of tenancy. There is at present a 
clear line of demarcation at the point when the Board’s allow- 
ances are discontinued, as they must be when training termin- 
ates, but if at that point the Commissioner were to step in with 
the substitution of another form of allowance, it might be very 
difficult to draw the line at the end of two years of tenancy. 
Further, a system of temporary allowances might have undesir- 
able reactions on the settlers in general, and create confusion 
in their minds as to their actual status. Many settlers would 
not need the allowance, but it could not be withheld on that 
account; nor could it be paid to existing tenants. It would 
be wrong to give public money to men who did not need it. 

177. There is still another consideration to be borne in mind. 
Criticisms have been levelled against the land settlement 
schemes on the ground that they are subsidised by the State 
and that, therefore, the produce from the settlements is com- 
peting unfairly 'with that grown by ordinary commercial pro- 
ducers to the detriment of the latter. We refer to these criticisms 
in another part of our Report (paragraphs 254-269) . While 
we are not greatly impressed by the arguments that have been put 
forward under this head, we feel that a system under which the 
tenants on these schemes would be assured of a definite allow- 
ance, even for a limited period, might give further point to 
criticisms of this kind. It is, in our view, of vital importance, 
if the success of land settlement for the unemployed is to be 
judged fairly, that a proper balance should be preserved, and 
that privileges or concessions should not be given to the settlers 
beyond what can reasonably be regarded as an offset to their 
initial limitations and handicaps. 

178. We may add that a system of allowances would of neces- 
sity have to operate on all the land settlement schemes alike, and 
the view of the Welsh Land Settlement Society is that the 
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adoption of such a measure would be likely to diminish the 
inducement to achieve independence. For these reasons we 
think that a system of temporary allowances after the begin- 
ning of tenancy is not to be recommended. 

Special Concessions. 

179. To complete the review of the position and prospects 
of the settlers on the various estates, reference must be made 
to certain special concessions which have been authorised in 
consideration of abnormal circumstances affecting the financial 
position of a number of the settlers. We do not wish to exag- 
gerate the importance of these concessions, especially as some 
of them are due to general causes, and not to the special 
character of these schemes. We think, however, that they 
should not be passed over without being mentioned. 

180. In the case of the Welsh Land Settlement Society’s co- 
operative farm at Sealand, the loss during the development 
period from March, 1937 to 30th April, 1938 was abnormally 
high, owing to technical errors in the local management. The 
normal grant of one-half of the amount of agricultural wages 
paid during the development period (see paragraph 56) still left 
so large a deficiency that it would have seriously prejudiced the 
future prospects of the co-operative society, which was about to 
assume responsibility, if it had had to carry the full burden. 
The blame for past mistakes could not be attributed to anything 
done or left undone by the co-operative society, and therefore 
a special grant of £6,500 was authorised, leaving a balance of 
£2,700 to be borne by the co-operative society as a capital 
charge. 

181. Special concessions relating to smallholdings schemes 
have included free grants of trifling amount in respect of 
abnormal losses of stock on the Welsh Land Settlement Society’s 
estate at Leechpool, the Glamorgan County Council’s holdings 
at Flemingston, certain settlements of the Durham County 
Council, and larger sums affecting several estates of the Land 
Settlement Association. On six of the latter, 85 tenants were 
allowed a total sum of £9,577 in respect of poultry losses. In 
addition there have been some remissions of rent in the case of 
tenants of the Association whose holdings were converted (see 
paragraph 40). 

Influence of family circumstances on the Settlers’ Prospects. 

182. There is one factor of considerable importance to which 
we may refer before concluding this section of our Report. It 
affects both smallholdings schemes and co-operative farms. 
The smallholder with a family of young children is at a dis- 
advantage as compared with one whose family can help in the 
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work of the holding. Similarly the settler on a co-operative 
farm who has older children, either working on the farm or 
earning money elsewhere, is more fortunately placed than one 
with a young family. 

183. The family factor may make all the difference, and it is 
one that makes any generalization difficult. Prima facie, from 
the economic standpoint of the settler himself, the most eligible 
family for settlement is the one with the fewest young children, 
and preferably with some who have left school and can either 
help on the holding, or take employment on the co-operative 
farm, or add to the household resources by earning money 
outside. Such conditions also give the settler’s wife more 
opportunity of assisting on the land by freeing her to a large 
extent from duties in the home. The co-operation of the 
settler’s wife in the work of smallholdings especially is a valuable 
— perhaps even an indispensable — element in success, and in 
the course of our visits we observed many instances where the 
truth of this was evident. On the other hand there is great 
social gain in taking young children away from the depressed 
areas, and giving them a healthy country life, with a good 
prospect of employment when they leave school. 

2. — Cost of Settlement (a) Capital Expenditure. 

184. We now come to the important question: What has 
been, or is likely to be, the cost of the experiment in settling 
unemployed men on the land ? The answer to this question 
will, we feel sure, be anticipated with a good deal of interest. 
We deal first with capital costs, and before examining the 
matter in detail, it may be well to state what we may term the 
crude facts of the case, which are these: — 

185. Up to the 31st March, 1939, there had been advanced 
out of the Special Areas Fund : — 

(1) To the Land Settlement Association, for the ser- 

vice of smallholdings schemes for the Special 

Areas in England 1,625,000 

(2) To, or on account of, the Welsh Land Settlement 

Society, for the service of smallholdings and co- 
operative farming schemes for the Special Areas 
in Wales 327,000 

(3) To the Durham, Glamorgan and Monmouth 

County Councils for full time settlement schemes 

in those counties ... ... ... ... ... 48,000 

Total ... ... ^2,000,000 

186. In the case of the two societies, the whole of the cost of 
settlement is provided from the Special Areas Fund, except for 
two estates of the Land Settlement Association (Potton and 
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Andover), where only one-third of the cost is so provided. 
In the case of the County Council schemes, the cost of acquisi- 
tion and development is borne by the respective County 
Councils and defrayed by loan, the grant from the Special 
Areas Fund being limited to the provision of working capital, 
the cost of training, and a capital contribution of 12-J per cent, 
of the loss (see paragraphs 61-2). 



187. In order, therefore, to obtain a complete statement of 
capital expenditure it is necessary to include the following 
amounts, all of which are approximate and not exact figures: — 

L 

(1) Expenditure by the Land Settlement Association 

on the Potton and Andover estates, and on 
settlements for men living outside the Special 
Areas (including £ for £ grant from the Develop- 
ment Fund) ... ... ... ... ... 162,500 

(2) Expenditure by the County Councils of Durham, 

Monmouth and Glamorgan on the acquisition 
and development of land for settlements in their 
respective Counties... ... ... ... ... 235,000 

(3) Expenditure by the Derbyshire and Lancashire 

County Councils on the acquisition and develop- 
ment of land for settlements unconnected with 
the Special Areas ... ... ... ... ... 47,500 



Total ... ... £445,000 



188. The gross total of expenditure up to the 31st March, 1939, 
on land settlement schemes undertaken by the various organis- 
ing bodies therefore amounted to about £2,445,000, and this 
expenditure may be viewed in relation to the results achieved 
by the same date as set out in paragraphs 94-5. We recapitulate 



them briefly as follows : — 

No. 

(1) Families settled : — 

(1 a ) Of men who are tenants of smallholdings, or 

members of co-operative farming societies ... 588 

(b) Of men who are still training ... ... ... 530 

(2) Men training, but not yet joined by their families* ... 72 

(3) Holdings or places available but not yet occupied . . . 366 

(4) Possible places or holdings on land available but not 

yet developed for occupation ... ... ... 420 

Total 1,976 



* Includes 54 men at Training Centres (see Note 2 to Table in paragraph 
30). Holdings have been reserved for this number out of item (3). 

189. We give these figures of expenditure and results to date 
as a matter of interest, as we think the broad facts should be 
stated in the simplest terms. It would, of course, be somewhat 
erroneous to relate the total expenditure to the number of families 
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actually settled to date, since it includes the cost of the holdings 
that are unoccupied, but more or less ready for occupation, and 
also the cost of the undeveloped land. Nevertheless, the crude 
facts are instructive. For each family actually settled by 3isf 
March, 1939, there has been on the average an expenditure of 
£2,200 from public funds, or, subtracting from the total expendi- 
ture an allowance for the land bought but not yet occupied, 
£2,100. If the men in training, but not yet joined by their 
families, are included, the average cost is reduced to £1,980, 
and making a rough estimate of the further cost of carrying to 
completion the settlement of families on the whole of the 1,556 
developed holdings or places, we arrive at a possible average 
cost of £1,700 per family, if there are no further developments. 
A figure so obtained, however, must be subject to a wide margin 
of error. 

190. More light on the question of the cost of settlement will be 
obtained by an examination of the cost of typical schemes under- 
taken by flie different organising bodies. The figures vary in 
the degree of their completeness, and must therefore be accepted 
with the proviso that they are not final. We indicate in each 
case the points where adequate information is lacking. 

191. In the case of smallholdings schemes, it has become the 
practice to designate the various classes of expenditure under the 
following headings: "A” Costs, which include the cost of the 
land, dwelling-houses, roads, fencing, water supply, drainage, 
electric lighting and other estate expenditure; “ B ” Costs, 
which include the cost of piggeries, and glasshouses; " C ” 
Costs, which relate to movable equipment, livestock, imple- 
ments, tools, feeding stuffs, seeds, etc., for a year. "A” and 
" B " costs are what may be generally described as landlord's 
capital, and “ C ” costs tenant's capital. 



(i) Land Settlement Association. 

192. Dealing first with schemes of the Land Settlement Asso- 
ciation, we give below a summary -of the cost (per holding 
planned) of nine typical estates, as made by our accountant. 
These nine were selected because of the advanced stage of their 
development, and we think that they may be taken as generally 
representative of the Association's operations, so far as capital 
cost is concerned. The number of holdings planned is given in 
brackets after the name of each estate. The “ C ” cost figures, 
however, relate only to tenants actually in occupation of 
holdings, the numbers being shown in brackets in that column. 
They do not include the rural tenants placed on the settlements 
for demonstration purposes ( see paragraph 418). 
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Estate . 



Abington (62) 
Andover (36) 
Chawston (83) 
Crofton (70) 
Elmesthorpe (44) ... 
Fen Drayton (54) ... 
Harrowby (58) 
Potton (31) 

Snaith (39) 

General Average (477) 







Appor - 




Total 


! and B 


C Costs 


tioned 


Appor - 


Cost 


Costs . 


( net ) . 


Cost of 


tioned 


per 






Central 


Cost of 


holding 






Farm . 


Training . 


planned * 


£ 


i 


£ 


£ 


L 


950 


510 (14) 


177 


116 


1,756 


948 


523 (17) 


255 


116 


1,855 


962 


414 (6) 


155 


108 


1,656 


925 


435 (31) 


166 


105 


1,692 


909 


499 ( 5 ) 


245 


115 


1.779 


939 


417 (24) 


187 


108 


1,651 


972 


435 (22) 


289 


118 


1,836 


810 


415 (16) 


396 


136 


1,826 


954 


494 ( 15 ) 


251 


121 


1,839 


937 


454 ( 150 ) 


219 


ii 4 


1,747 



* Includes in some cases a small amount of unallotted expenditure. 



193. We make the following comments on the above figures: 

" A ” and “ B ” Costs . — These are for practical purposes 

ascertained costs, only a relatively small amount of work being 
outstanding, for which an estimate is included. The figures, 
except for Potton, show remarkable uniformity, and are 
moderate for what is provided. We consider that, in general, 
the work of the Association in acquiring land, erecting houses, 
glasshouses and piggeries, constructing roads, etc., has been 
done with economy. While there may be doubts as to the 
suitability of certain of the estates for the purposes for which 
they are now being used, the large proportion of rejected pro- 
perties ( see paragraph 28) points to care in selection. The pro- 
perties acquired appear from information supplied to ns to have 
been bought at reasonable prices, and the cost of building has 
been low. The average cost of three-bedroom houses on all the 
estates has been £353 per house, and of four-bedroom houses 
£420, both figures including footpaths, fencing, etc. The houses, 
however, on some estates show signs of undue economy, either 
in regard to size or standard of construction. We think that 
the latter feature may result later in heavy maintenance costs. 

194. The average price for the Association’s standard four-pen 
piggery is £109 5s. and for the six-pen piggery £118 gs., these 
figures including food stores, outruns, lofts and drainage. The 
piggeries are good value. The average cost of the standard 
glasshouse, 60 ft. by 25 ft. , is ^160. Road construction has been 
well carried out and the standard form of road adopted in the 
light of experience is the 9 ft. concrete road. Some 40 per cent, 
of the total length of new roads is of concrete, and although 
the initial cost is relatively high, averaging 21s. 3d. per linear 
yard, the maintenance should be low. In some cases the instal- 
lation of water and electricity has been expensive. 
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195. " C ”, Costs . — These are the averages of the actual sums 
advanced to the tenants at the time of taking up their tenancies, 
and in some cases are net figures after setting off allowances in 
respect of abnormal losses of poultry ( see paragraph 181) . They 
are also net figures in the sense that profits during training have 
been applied in reduction of loans, while losses have been added. 
It is possible that later loan figures may show a decrease owing to 
the avoidance of troubles that were met by the earlier tenants. 
We think, however, that the figures given above may be 
accepted, provisionally, as average C costs for the Land 
Settlement Association’s estates. The figures^ adopted by the 
Commissioner when passing the Association’s estimates was 
£350. It will be seen that this amount has been exceeded in 
general by about £ 100 , and on some settlements by much more. 

196. Central Farm Costs . — Our Accountant found that the 
Association’s accounts do not distinguish between the cost of 
setting up the central farms and the subsequent running costs 
during the early period. He was therefore unable to obtain 
reliable information as to the amount of expenditure on the 
central farms that ought to be treated as capital cost. This 
vagueness is unsatisfactory, and in the absence of any other 
source of information, Major Reid had no alternative but to 
accept, for what they are worth, the original estimates . of 
“ setting up ” costs which were submitted by the Association 
to the Commissioner. These figures have accordingly been 
adopted. They include the apportioned cost of the land and 
buildings, together with the necessary equipment and stock; 
they do not include any running costs. 

197. Training . — The costs of training are the weakest figures 
in the estimates, and are admitted to be little more than guess- 
work. They are based on ( a ) ascertained costs to 31st March, 
1938; (6) an estimate of future costs calculated on a series of 
possibilities none of which can yet be verified. We do not pro- 
pose to enter into a discussion of the question, but briefly, the 
main difficulty of assessing training costs with any accuracy is 
that, owing to the constant changes in the personnel of settlers 
and the existence of a large number of unfilled holdings, it is 
impossible at present to set any final limit to the time during 
which a training staff of some kind will be necessary, or to fore- 
see when the Association’s estates will be completely filled with 
trained tenants. 

198. It may be thought that, on this account, the cost of train- 
ing ought not to be included as an item of capital cost, but 
should be dealt with under the heading “ Continuing Costs of 
Administration ”. The reason for treating it as a capital item 
is that, at the start, it was expected to end in a few years, and it 
therefore seemed more appropriate to capitalize it. Although it 
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is likely to be a continuing charge for some time to come, 
nevertheless, it appears to us to be best to continue to treat it at 
present as part of the capital cost of settlement. 

199. In the estimates submitted to the Commissioner by the 
Association for these nine estates, the training costs averaged 
£177 per holding. This was considered at the time to be too 
high, and in giving his approval the Commissioner tentatively 
reduced the amount to an average of £90 per holding. The 
figures we have adopted are higher than this, but are much 
below the Association's own estimates. The approved amounts 
have already been reached in certain cases, with a great deal of 
training still to be done. We consider it to be possible therefore 
that when, if ever, the settlements are filled with established 
tenants, the training costs may prove to be at least 50 per cent, 
higher than the figures we have provisionally adopted. 

200. So far no account has been taken of either (1) special 
allowances in respect of abnormal poultry losses (paragraph 
181); (2) losses on changes of trainees; (3) losses on central 
farms, or (4) costs of administration. Item (1) would add 
roughly £35 to the average cost at Abington, £66 at Harrowby, 
£19 at Fen Drayton and £40 at Potton, and probably a similar 
figure at Andover. If there are no more losses of this nature, 
we shall not be far wrong in assuming that they have added 
£10 per holding to the cost of settlement over all the estates. 
Item (2) represents a continuing source of loss which it is diffi- 
cult to assess. As these losses arise during training, and extra 
costs have been allowed for under that head, we propose to 
regard it as covered by training costs.* 

201. The continuing central farm losses (item 3) and the cost 
of administration (item 4) are dealt with in the next section of 
our Report, as " Continuing Costs.” We think it right, how- 
ever, to bring into our estimate of the capital cost of settlement 
the accumulated losses on the Association's central farms up to 
the 31st December, 1937, as we were told these include a great 
deal of miscellaneous capital expenditure. The amount is 
£56,000 (see paragraph 343) and, if this is spread over the 
total number of holdings planned, it represents £40 per holding. 

202. We thus find that the inclusive capital cost per holding 
of the Land Settlement Association’s schemes is approximately 
as follows : — 



* The average amount written off as at 31st December, 193 7, in respect of 
307 settlers who left before that date was £63 per man. 
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£ 

Costs based on those of the nine selected estates 

(paragraph 192) ... ... ... ... ... *.747 

Probable additional cost to complete training the full 

number of settlers (paragraph 197) ... ... ... 57 

Allowance for abnormal poultry losses (paragraph 200) 10 

Losses on central farms up to 31st December, 1937 

(paragraph 201) ... ... ... ... ... 4° 

Total j£i,854 

(2) Welsh Land Settlement Society. 

Co-operative Farms. 

203. Next we may take the schemes of the Welsh Land 
Settlement Society, and first the three co-operative farms for 
which figures are at present available. The number of settlers 
is given in brackets in each case, and the figures represent the 
apportioned cost per settler. 

4 per cent. 





Gross 

Capital 


loan for 2 per cent, 
implements loan for 


Free 


Total 




Cost. 


and 


wages, 


Grants. 


Cost. 




£ 


equipment. 

£ 


etc. 

£ 


£ 


£ 


Boverton (64)* 


1,003 


60 


123 


93 


1,279 


Sealand (80) 


1,124 


74 


124 


167 


1,489 


Llanvair Discoed (30) ... 


1,044 


53 


92 


41 


1,230 


General Average (174) 


1,066 


65 


118 


Il6 


1.365 



* Includes estimated figures for an additional 4 settlers on land recently- 
added. 

204. We make the following comments: The gross capital 
costs correspond to the “ A ” and “ B ” Costs on smallholdings 
estates, together with the land and buildings for the central farms. 
The land for the co-operative farming schemes costs more, both 
because the area per settler is larger, and the price per acre 
higher on the average than that paid by the Land Settlement 
Association. On the other hand no piggeries are provided on 
the co-operative farms. 

205. The houses are built in garden villages, a plan which 
suits this type of settlement; they are well-constructed and 
attractive in appearance. The average cost was just over 
£405 per house, including fees. 

206. There are no other amounts to be added to the capital 
cost of settlement, and we find, therefore, that, taking the 
average of the three schemes, the capital cost of the co-operative 
farms of the Welsh Land Settlement Society is £1,365 per 
family. We think that this may be taken as a reasonably safe 
guide to the cost of schemes of this type, provided experience 
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shows that it is possible to run the farms successfully without 
livestock. Provision of stock and of the accommodation that 
would be required would be an additional item of capital expen- 
diture. 



Smallholdings. 



207. Next we examine the cost of the smallholdings estates 
undertaken by the Welsh Land Settlement Society. One of these, 
Leechpool, is carried on in co-operation with the Monmouth 
County Council, who acquired and developed the property and 
leased it to the Society for sub-letting in smallholdings. The 
other, at Rosemarket in Pembroke, has now been converted 
from smallholdings to a composite plan combining both small- 
holdings and co-operating farming, but we give the figures 
appropriate to the former type of scheme. The number of 
settlers is given in brackets. 



Estate. 



Leechpool (40) ... 
Rosemarket (34) 



Appor- 



A and B 


C Costs 


Honed 


Appor- 


Total 


Costs. 


{net ) . 


Cost of 
Central 
Farm. 


tioned 
Cost of 
Training. 


Cost 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1,119* 


276 


94* 


91 


1,580 


89O 


265 


326 


74 


i ,555 



* The cost of the land for the central farm cannot be distinguished from 
the A and B costs as the whole estate belongs to the County Council. As 
to the meaning of “ A ” and “ B ” costs, see para. 191. 

208. The only comment we have to make on the above figures 
is that the cost of training is probably an understatement of the 
case, and that eventually the amount may be higher. There 
is, however, less scope for an excess than in the case of the 
Land Settlement Association, since the Leechpool Settlement is 
full, only one settler gave up during his training, and all the 
settlers are now tenants of their holdings. 

209. The figures do not include (i) special free grants of 
£ 600 to make good abnormal losses of pigs and poultry; (2) 
losses on the central farm; or (3) any overhead expenses. The 
first of these items adds £8 to the cost of settlement per family. 
The losses on the central farms and the overhead expenses are 
dealt with in the next section of our report as continuing costs 
of administration. We conclude that the capital cost of the 
Welsh Land Settlement Society’s smallholdings schemes may be 
put at approximately £1,577 P er family, or £1,615 if the initial 
loss on the Leechpool Central Farm is capitalised ( see para. 354). 



(3) Durham County Council. 

210. We turn next to the Durham schemes, and give the 
capital cost for completed schemes in the same form as in the 
other two cases. The numbers of settlers are given in 
brackets. 

18545 c j 
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A and B 


C Costs 


Cost of 


Total 


Estate. 


Costs. 


(net) . 


Training. 


Cost. 




1 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Bishop Auckland (55) 


679 


285 


40 


1,004 


Etherley (9) 


753 


285 


40 


1,078 


Etherley — No. 2 (13) 


946 


285 


40 


1,271 


Pelton (15) 


775 


285 


40 


1,100 


Eaglescliffe (25) 


871 


285 


40 


1,196 


Spennymoor (xo) 


872 


285 


40 




General Average (127)... 


776 


285 


40 


I,IOI 



211. We make the following comments on the above figures. 
The " A ” and “ B ” costs are low, despite the good standard 
of house building in Durham. By suitable grouping pf houses, 
economy in road costs, etc., is effected. _ The “ C ” costs are 
also low, and we refer to paragraph 144 in this connection. 

212. The County Council has no central farm, or separate 
buying or selling organisation, and consequently there is no 
expenditure under this head. No cultivations are undertaken 
for the settlers, and contracts for purchases and sales are 
arranged by the County Council officers as part of their normal 
smallholdings administration. We refer more fully to the absence 
of central farms in Durham in the section of our Report which 
deals with that matter (paragraphs 332-5). 

213. Training . — The figure under this head is obtained by 
apportioning between training and administration the total cost 
of special staff, plus allowances to ordinary staff for the extra 
work involved, and then dividing by the number of holdings 
occupied or planned. The result is the training post for one 
year, and this multiplied by three gives the figure indicated. It 
is stated that the present staff can deal with the full complement 
of estates and holdings at present planned. 

214. We .think that the cost of training may eventually be 
higher than £40 per settler, and this for two reasons, viz., (1) 
that it may require more than three years for the tenants to 
become independent of the need for training, seeing that they 
will then have had only about a year of tenancy; and (2) that 
it is not certain that some additional staff may not be needed as 
more estates are developed, and there is also a possibility of 
some normal increase in the costs of existing staff. Even with 
this addition, however, which we should not put at more than 
£20 per holding on the full programme, the Durham schemes 
are still operated on a minimum of training costs. It is only 
right, however, to point out that, unlike the two Land Settlement 
Societies, the County Council has on its ordinary staff technical 
officers whose services in an advisory capacity are available 
for these settlements without charge. 
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215 - The only further items of cost to be added are (i) a 
special free grant of £887 in respect of losses on certain estates 
in consequence of the bankruptcy of a purchasing contractor, 
and (2) a free grant of £155 for replacement of stock and equip- 
ment on certain vacated holdings. We conclude from the above 
figures that the capital cost of smallholdings settlements in 
Durham may be put at £1,125 per family. The administrative 
costs are dealt with in the next section of our Report as a con- 
tinuing cost. 

216. It should be added that the Council owns 95 acres of 
bare land near the village of Wooley which was originally let 
to 19 tenants, of whom only six are now left. The Council also 
holds a lease of 20 acres of bare land near Sacriston originally 
let to four tenants, of whom only two are now left. The Com- 
missioner has made advances totalling £6,432 in respect of these 
two schemes, but their inclusive cost cannot be stated. In any 
case, being schemes of a special type, information as to total 
cost would be of litttle value. They illustrate the difficulties 
resulting from providing full-time holdings to which no dwelling- 
houses are attached. 

217. We have not included in the capital cost of the Durham 
schemes the amount of the Commissioner's grant towards the 
Council’s share of loss on establishing the smallholdings (see 
paragraphs 62 and 115). This grant is a payment in respect of 
a deficiency of rent as compared with loan charges and other 
outgoings, and there would be a precisely similar deficiency in 
the case of the smallholdings provided by the two Land Settle- 
ment societies, if interest were charged to those societies. 

Summary of Capital Costs. 

218. We are now in a position to bring the various figures to- 
gether, with the following result. The first column of figures shows 
the primary cost of settlement under the respective schemes, 
and the second includes the various supplementary items, as 
detailed in preceding paragraphs. The figures in each case 
relate to the number of holdings planned on the various estates. 
They do' not include expenses incurred by the Ministry of 
Labour on transferring the settlers ( see paragraph 275), or the 
allowances paid by the Unemployment Assistance Board during 
training on the smallholdings schemes. The cost of removal 
may be put at roughly £io-£i5 per family, and is an addition 
to tihe cost of settlement on both types of scheme. Except for the 
training allowance of 4s. a week, payable over an average period 
of, say, 18 to 21 months to settlers on smallholdings, the un- 
employment allowances are not an addition to the cost of settle- 
ment, as they would be payable in any case. No allowances are 
paid to men on the co-operative farms, since they become wage- 
earners immediately on transfer. 

18545 c 4 
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Cost per Holding planned. 



Primary Inclusive 

Cost. Cost. 

£ £ 

Land Settlement Association .. . ... ... 1,747 1,854 

Welsh Land Settlement Society : 

Co-operative Farms ... ... ... ... 1,365 1,365 

Smallholdings ... ... ... ... 1,569 1,615 

Durham County Council ... ... ... 1,101 1,125 



Return on Capital Cost. 

219. Before leaving the subject of capital cost, it will be of 
interest to consider to what extent the amount yields a return, 
or is recoverable. In the case of smallholdings schemes, all are 
alike in this, that the rent fixed is a " full fair rent ”, reckoned 
on the same basis as the rents of County Council smallholdings, 
and yields a gross return of approximately 3 to 4 per cent, on the 
A. and B. Costs. The net return after allowing for the cost 
of maintenance, management charges and fixed outgoings, is 
considerably lower. The County Councils, who provide their 
smallholdings out of loans, of course retain the rents. The two 
Settlement Societies account for the rents of their holdings to 
the Commissioner, subject to the retention of agreed sums to 
meet annual recurring expenditure such as management and 
repairs, but with the present rate of loss on the central farms, all 
rents are swallowed up. 

220. The whole of the C. Costs over and above the free gift 
of £130 are in theory repayable, without interest, over a period 
of years, though we entertain doubts as to full recovery on the 
part of the Land Settlement Association in many cases where 
the figures seem to us to be excessively high. 

221. The central farm costs are nominally an investment, 
since it is a condition of their continuance, after a waiting period, 
that they shall show a return of at least 3 per cent, on the cost. 
This return has not yet been realised; indeed all the central 
farms of both the settlement societies have hitherto shown an 
annual loss. The cost of training is, of course, an essential 
but irrecoverable item. The various concessions in respect of 
poultry losses or other abnormal circumstances, losses on central 
farms and losses on changes of trainees, are all irrecoverable 
charges. 

222. If the above criteria be applied to the various small- 
holdings schemes they give the following approximate result: — 
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Land 


Welsh Land 


Durham 




Settlement 


Settlement 


Comity 




Association. 


Society. 


Council. 




£ 


1 


£ 


Smallholdings A and B Costs 
yielding a return in rent 


937 


] 


r 776 


Central Farm Costs, yielding in- 
terest, if operating costs permit 


219 


f 1,2x5 


1 

l - 


C costs repayable ... 


324 


141 


155 


C costs, free gift ... 


130 


130 


130 


Training costs and various allow- 
ances, irrecoverable 


244 


129 


64 


Total 


1,854 


1,615 


1,125 











223. The position with regard to the co-operative farming 
schemes can be stated very simply. On the gross capital cost 
of land, houses, etc., a rent of 3 per cent, is payable by the co- 
operative societies, and the lessee is responsible for repairs. 
The loans for implements, equipment, wages, etc., together with 
the balance of loss carried over from the development period, 
are repayable in full, with interest, during the term of the lease. 
The free grant alone is irrecoverable and, if the scheme goes 
right, is the only final and unremunerative cost to the State. 
On the three schemes examined, the free grant averages £116 
out of a total cost of £1,365 per family settled. 

(b)i Continuing Costs of Administration. 

224. In dealing with this item we follow the same course 
as in the case of capital expenditure, by taking separately each 
of the principal organising bodies. It will also make for clear- 
ness if a distinction is made between expenditure of the 
Headquarters organisation and expenditure on the settlements 
themselves. 

(1) Land Settlement Association. 

Headquarters Expenditure. 

225. The administrative staff at the Headquarters of the Land 
Settlement Association consists of — 

Vice-Chairman. 

Director-Secretary. 

Finance Officer and Assistant Secretary. 

Marketing Controller. 

Horticultural Advisory Officer. 

Poultry Advisory Officer. 

Pig Supervisory Officer. 

Three Inspecting Officers. 

Development Officer. 

Training Officer. 

Land Officer. 

Woman Supervisory Officer. 
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Acting under these are the accounting, book-keeping and 
internal auditing staff, the staff concerned with Headquarters 
marketing arrangements and the secretarial and typing staff. 
There is also a small staff specially concerned with part-time 
settlement on groupholdings, and with the cottage homesteads 
programme, which are briefly described in paragraphs 428-431. 

226. The total cost in 1938 of the Headquarters office, with 
its staff of 70 persons, was approximately £47,000, of which 
about £38,000 related to full-time settlement schemes. The 
normal figure for the immediate future, excluding £9,000 for 
the part-time schemes, is put at £40,000 a year. There is, how- 
ever, a credit to be set against the cost of Headquarters staff in 
the shape of rebates and commissions on contracts entered into 
by the Marketing Controller for supplies and sales, and the 
amount for 1938 was estimated at £6,000. It thus appears that 
the net cost of Headquarters staff dealing with full-time settle- 
ment schemes was £32,000 in 1938. If this figure were adopted 
as a standard figure, and if all the settlements were filled to 
capacity, the annual cost per settler would work out at £22. 
So long as there are undeveloped estates and unoccupied hold- 
ings the figure is inevitably much higher, and based on the 
number of settlers on the settlements on 31st March, 1939, it 
works out at £42 per settler. In any case, these costs at present 
fall on the funds of the Commissioner, and not on the settlers; 
they are subsidies to land settlement. 

227. The Association claims, however, that as the estates fill 
up and the settlers get better established, the Marketing Depart- 
ment will be able, without undue expansion, to earn a larger 
amount of rebates and commissions on the growing volume of 
business, and thus provide a substantial additional sum in reduc- 
tion of general overhead costs. If the estates do .fill up, we think 
that this claim is reasonable. But the ability of the Marketing 
Department to achieve such a result depends, in the last resort, 
not so much on its own efficiency as on the general success of 
the settlement scheme, to which success it can no doubt con- 
tribute, but which rests to a large extent on other factors. 

228. It is suggested by the Association that, on the basis of the 
1938 figures, the Marketing Department might reasonably expect 
to earn rebates and commissions to the amount of £12 per 
holding when all the estates are filled, and the holdings are in 
full production. Allowing for all the uncertainties of the posi- 
tion, we should be disposed to make a more .moderate estimate, 
and to assume that the Marketing Department may be able to 
earn, say, £9 per holding on the full number of holdings or 
roughly £13,000 a year. If the event proves that this is an 
under-estimate, so much the better. A contribution of £13,000 
a year from this source will leave the net overhead costs of 
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Headquarters administration at £25,000, or £17 per holding 
on the full number for which land is available. We think, 
however, that it may be a long time before so favourable a 
position is reached. 

229. The Association also anticipates contributions towards 
head office expenses from two other sources, viz., a percentage 
on the smallholders’ rents for the cost of collection, and a propor- 
tion of the allowance out of rents for repairs and upkeep. Seeing 
that the rents are collected locally, and that this must entail local 
expenditure, we do not think that any relief towards head office 
expenses can be claimed from this source. Similarly we do not 
think that the permitted deductions from rents for estate repairs 
are likely to provide any margin for head office expenses. 

Local Office Expenditure. 

230. With regard to the local staff employed on the estates, 
the cost of this falls into two categories, namely, the administra- 
tive expenditure including salaries and expenses of estate 
managers, sub- wardens and clerical staff, and expenditure on the 
actual running of the various activities of the central farms or 
estate service depots. The estimated total expenditure for the 
last complete year is just under £35,000. It would not be right, 
however, to relate this figure to the number of settlers on the 
various estates either actual or potential, because the whole of the 
cost is divided between ( a ) expenditure on training, and (6) the 
activities of the central farms or depots. 

231. So far as training is concerned, the cost has already been 
dealt with as a capital item in the preceding section of our Report 
(see paragraphs 197-199). Between 80 and 90 per cent, of the total 
salaries and'office expenses on the settlements is at present allo- 
cated to training. As regards the share allocated to central farm 
activities, we deal at greater length in a subsequent section (para- 
graphs 339-353) with the finance of central farms, and we will 
not anticipate what is stated in that section any further than is 
needed to clarify the point with which we are now concerned, 
viz., that, eventually, all the central farm costs (as distinct from 
training costs) , including the cost of staff, should in theory be 
recoverable from the settlers. 

232. The continuing cost of administration, therefore, so. far 
as local staff is concerned, and leaving out the cost of training, 
is represented by the loss on the central farms. The loss in 1938, 
based on the ex am ination by our accountant of the accounts 
for two typical estates , seems likely to be in the neighbourhood of 
£1,000 for each settlement and as there are 20 settlements in 
active operation, this would give a total of £20,000. An alterna- 
tive calculation, based on the ratio of the number of developed 
holdings on the two selected estates to the total number of such 
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holdings, would give a lower figure, and, as it is all very hypo- 
thetical we have put the total loss on central farms in 1938 at not 
less than £15,000. The available information suggests that this 
is a minimum figure. 

233. We regret the necessity for such vague estimates, but the 
absence of accurate accounting leaves no alternative. Putting 
the total losses in 1938 at £15,000, and dividing by the present 
number of settlers, the resultant figure is £20 per settler; but if 
it be divided by the number of developed holdings on the 
assumption that the loss would have been no greater if such 
holdings were filled, we arrive at a figure of £14 per settler. 

234. The reader should, however, suspend judgment on these 
figures until after perusal of the section of our Report dealing 
with central farm finance. The Land Settlement Association 
holds decided views as to the possibility of reducing, or even 
eliminating, the losses on central farms when the estates are 
running normally, and is now preparing budget estimates to 
that end. Dr. Sanders, our advisory agriculturist, also thinks 
that the central farms should eventually pay their way. In 
spite of these opinions we are doubtful of the possibility of 
avoiding all losses, but in so far as the correctness of the other 
view can be demonstrated by experience, so will the net cost of 
local administration, as reflected in the recurring losses on 
central farms, be diminished, and the nearer will the whole 
scheme approach the condition of being self-supporting. 

235. There is one further point to be considered in this con- 
nection. We have observed already that the cost of local estate 
staff is divided between training and central farm activities, 
and that the former is brought into account as an item in the 
capital cost of settlement. The question must arise as to what 
will happen when the amount allowed for training is exhausted ? 
Obviously there can only be one answer to this question and 
that is that, if the. need still exists, the cost will have to be met, 
and this will add pro tanto to the capital cost of settlement. On 
the other hand, when the need for training no longer exists, 
the entire cost of such staff as remains on the estates must be 
carried by the central farms, or whatever form of organisation 
may exist for the service of the settlers, and in either case the 
whole cost, in theory, should eventually fall on the settlers 
themselves. But here, as in other directions, the application 
of theory must be conditioned by the need of leaving the 
settlers with a living income, if the land settlement scheme is to 
continue. 

(2) The Welsh Land Settlement Society. 

236. The Headquarters staff of this Society comprises: 

Director 

Executive Officer 
Secretary-Accountant 
Assistant Accountant 
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together with clerks and typists. The cost of this staff of n 
persons in 1938 was £4,300. 

237. If this figure is related to the total number of settlers on 
the various estates it works out at £16 per annum for each 
settler. Each of the co-operative farms, however, besides 
paying its own overhead costs, makes a contribution at the rate 
of £200 a year towards head office expenses, so that the net 
cost of the latter is less than the figures given above, and may 
diminish as more societies are formed, unless a point is reached 
when some addition to Headquarters staff becomes necessary. 
The present net cost carried on the Commissioner’s funds may 
be put at £14 per annum for each settler. 

238. So far as local staff is concerned, the cost in the case of 
the co-operative societies falls entirely on the accounts of those 
societies, and there is therefore no continuing cost of local 
administration falling on the parent Society. 

239. On the Leechpool smallholdings estate, the annual cost 
of the staff employed is divided between training and central 
farm activities. As in the case of the Land Settlement Asso- 
ciation’s costs, the training portion has been treated as a capital 
sum and included in the capital cost of settlement (paragraph 
207) . The remainder is carried on the central farm account, and 
it will be seen from paragraph 354 that the recurring annual 
loss on the Leechpool central farm is estimated at £1,100. This 
is at the rate of £28 per settler. We again refer to the appro- 
priate section of our Report for further comments on the 
position. 

(3) Durham. 

240. The special costs of administration in Durham as distinct 
from training costs (see paragraph 213) at present amount to 
£1,200 a year, and as there are no central farms on the Durham 
estates, and no central marketing organisation, this figure is 
inclusive. Divided by the number of settlers it gives an average 
of £6 5s. per settler. This is a very low figure when compared 
with those of the other organising bodies. It has to be borne in 
mind, however, that, beyond an allowance to the County 
Director of Agriculture for the additional work imposed on him 
by the land settlement programme, no extra remuneration is 
paid to the ordinary staff of the County Council for work in 
connection with land settlement. The cost of additional staff 
specially engaged is included, but it is evident that the use of 
the existing organisation of the County Council conduces to 
economy in the running of the local settlement scheme. 

241. The differences in the nature and methods of adminis- 
tration of the respective organising bodies make any useful 
comparison of administrative costs a matter of some difficulty. 
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but the point that stands out most prominently in this connection 
is the very high cost involved in both the central and the local 
organisations of the Land Settlement Association. We can see 
no reasonable possibility of the Association’s settlements ever 
carrying such heavy overhead costs. Those of the Welsh Land 
Settlement Society, though not large in total amount, work out 
to a rather high figure in relation to the Society’s relatively 
small programme. The Durham costs, as we have indicated, 
are very low. 

3. — The economic and social aspects of these forms of land 
settlement. 

242. The first and most obvious point to refer to under this 
head is the benefit that must result from exchanging a life of 
enforced idleness for one of useful activity. For the settler him- 
self it means a restored sense of dignity, and a realisation that 
he is once more a part of the nation’s productive machinery; 
the depressing sense of being unwanted disappears. This, of 
course, may follow from obtaining employment of any kind, and 
is not specially a result of settlement on the land. But the 
complete break with the past, and the fact that the whole 
family is involved in a fresh start under entirely new conditions, 
is calculated to make a deeper impression on the settler than 
would the resumption of industrial employment. 

243. The community may also benefit from the increased pro- 
duction from the settlements. Owing to the more intensive 
nature of the operations, the conversion of ordinary farms into 
smallholdings should increase the output of food. In normal 
times we should have to ask at what expense the increase was 
obtained before deciding whether it was worth doing from the 
economic point of view, but, at present, an increase of home- 
grown food may perhaps be reckoned a measure of defence, 
even though it should mean an economic loss. The economic 
effect on the Special Areas of withdrawing a number of families 
is difficult to assess. It must not be overlooked that it involves 
a certain transference of spending power, and, if industrial pros- 
perity should return, the departure of useful workers might 
prove to be unfortunate. 

244. So far as the settler himself is concerned, the immediate 
effect of his successful settlement is that he ceases to be a liability 
on the State, and becomes an asset; and although the samp 
result might possibly have been obtained more cheaply in other 
ways, it would be difficult to overestimate the benefit derived, 
both by the settler and his family, through the change from 
the depressing and deteriorating effect of chronic unemploy- 
ment in a hard hit industrial area to the healthy conditions of 
active occupation in the countryside. The advantage especially 
to the children cannot be emphasised too strongly, and this 
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not only from the point of view of their physical health and 
wellbeing, but also because of the greater opportunities of em- 
ployment that are open for them when they leave school. This 
last feature applies particularly to the schemes organised by the 
Land Settlement Association, the majority of which are located 
in areas which afford good oportunities for employment. 

Children on the Settlements. 

245. The Association supplied the following information as 
to the children on the settlements on 31st July, 1938: — 

No. 

445 

1,224 

158 
125 
47 
109 

15 

5 ° 

Total 2,175 

246. Thus, out of 504 children over school age, 454 were 
employed, and of these 171 were working on the land. This 
opens up the possibility that the land settlement schemes may 
provide a source from which agricultural workers may be re- 
cruited, even if the possible number is relatively small. 

247. Similar beneficial results on the employment of children 
of the settlers were reported by the Welsh Land Settlement 
Society. It was stated that both at Boverton and Sealand all 1 
the children who are over school age are employed either on the 
settlements or elsewhere. 

248. Even in Durham, where the settlements are at no great 
distance from areas of industrial depression, we were informed 
that, although the majority of the settlers’ children are still at 
school, those that leave find no difficulty in obtaining local in- 
dustrial employment if they so desire, as their physique com- 
pares very favourably with that of the children of local industrial 
workers. 

249. Questions of nutrition are very much to the fore at the 
present time, and there is general agreement that there is a great 
need for an increased consumption of such high quality foods 
as milk, butter, eggs, fresh vegetables and fruit. The settle- 
ment schemes play their part in adding to the production of the 
last three of these, and the point we wish to make is that the 
land settler and his family are, perhaps for the first time, pro- 
vided with an ample supply of eggs and fresh vegetables to 
which, if a goat is kept, a supply of milk may also be added. 



Under School Age 

Of School Age 

Over School Age : 

Working away from home... 

Living at home but employed in industry 
Working on smallholdings ... 

Working on central farms ... — 

Employed locally in agriculture ... 
Living at home, but unemployed ... 
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This should be of very great value to the rising generation of 
children on the settlements, numbering already some thousands. 

Social Aspects. 

250. Consideration of the social aspect of these schemes gives 
rise to some interesting reflections, more especially in connection 
with those outside the Special Areas. The introduction of a 
settlement of forty or fifty north country industrial workers 
with their families into a village in the countryside of the east 
or south of England is an occurrence of considerable social 
significance. It may entirely transform the local village life. 
It probably necessitates the enlargement of the village school, 
or even the building of a new school, and the revision of the 
curriculum. The infusion of a new strain of population with a 
different background, different traditions and habits, and almost 
a different language, must of necessity make a deep and lasting 
impression on the countryside in which the settlement is located. 
Whether that impression is in the main for good or for ill mu6t 
depend on social influences which fall rather outside the work of 
land settlement in the technical sense, but yet are of the greatest 
importance if the settlements are to be really successful. 

251. We have had varying accounts as to the degree of 
friendliness exhibited by the “ old inhabitants ” to the new- 
comers. In the main we think that whatever barriers may at 
first have existed are in course of being broken down. In 
many instances the village folk have come to participate in the 
various social activities arranged on the settlements, and this 
must help to engender friendly relations. In this connection 
we have been glad to note that it is customary to make suitable 
provision either in the form of an Army Hut or otherwise for 
recreational activities. We think this is an important, if not an 
essential, element in promoting a happy community life. 

252. In connection with the schemes of the Land Settlement 
Association much excellent work is done by prominent local 
residents — a great deal of it by women — in promoting the 
welfare of the settlers and their wives, and helping them to link 
up with local branches of voluntary organisations. Many 
courses of lectures have been arranged in a variety of useful 
subjects, and recreational activities have been promoted. All 
this sort of work counteracts the danger that the newcomers 
may tend to form a separate community, and helps to bring 
about the assimilation of the settlers into the cultural life of the 
countryside. On the other hand, while the help of the best 
elements in the neighbourhood is needed to promote the social 
well-being of the settlers in their new surroundings, we have been 
pleased to note the admirable work done by the settlers them- 
selves, both in England and in Wales, in co-operating to 
provide by their own efforts facilities for healthy recreation. 
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The clever adaptation of buildings at Boverton in South Wales 
and at Newent in Gloucestershire to form village halls are good 
examples of this kind of effort. 

253. In a report which is mainly concerned with the tech- 
nical aspects of land settlement, it is hardly necessary to deal 
with these matters at great length. A great deal more might 
be said on these interesting questions, though the time for 
saying it may well be a few years hence, when the influences 
that have been brought into operation have had time to make 
their results more obvious. But it is very clear that, if the 
settlements can be made permanently successful, they may play 
quite an important part, even though a relatively small one, 
in the repopulation and reconstruction of the countryside. 

Criticisms of the Land Settlement Schemes by other Producers. 

254. Before leaving the subject of the economic aspects of the 
settlement schemes, there is one other important point to which 
some reference must be made. We have commented already 
on the advantage to the community of converting an unem- 
ployed industrial worker into a useful and productive member 
of society. This is the obvious and immediate result of the 
settlement scheme, provided it is successful, but it is necessary 
to look beyond the immediate result before the effect of what 
is done can be properly measured. 

255. We have listened to criticisms levelled against the land 
settlement policy by representatives of the ordinary commercial 
growers both in England and Wales and in Scotland. The 
gravamen of the criticisms was, not so much that new com- 
petitors had appeared in the field, but rather that the compe- 
tition was unfair because it was subsidised by the Government. 
More than one of the critics said that what he objected to most 
strongly was being called upon to pay for the razor with which 
his own throat was to be cut. Clearly, if the complaint of 
unfair subsidising of the settlements can be substantiated, it 
would afford just ground for criticism. After an impartial 
survey of the conditions on which settlement is effected, we will 
proceed to set forth the evidence which goes to justify or to 
rebut the charge that the schemes are subsidised unfairly. 

Obligations and Privileges of the Co-operative Societies. 

256. In the case of the co-operative farms of the Welsh Land 
Settlement Society, the subsidiary societies which are respon- 
sible for the actual running of the enterprise pay an adequate 
rent for the land and equipment provided. Thus, the rent of 
the 652 acres of land at Boverton with 60 dwelling-houses and 
three acres of glasshouses is £1,640 per annum, the lessee 
Society being responsible for repairs. Interest is payable at 
4 per cent, on sums advanced for capital equipment, and at 2 
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per cent on sums advanced for wages, seeds, packing materials, 
etc. , including the balance of initial loss on operations during the 
development period. These loans are repayable within the 
term of the lease. The justification urged for the 2 per cent, 
rate on part of the loaned money is that, in the ordinary course, 
advances for the purposes to which this part of the loan relates 
would only be required for five or six months of the year. But 
we cannot overlook the fact that the Society has the use of the 
money at this low rate for the whole of the year. The point 
is perhaps of little practical importance, seeing that the interest 
and repayment charges on both loans only amounted last year 
to £258 on a total turnover of some £33,000. 

257. The only free grant in respect of the co-operative farms 
is the one made to the parent Society for the development period 
before the co-operative society is formed. In the case of 
Boverton this period extended from February, 1936, when 
possession of the property was obtained, to the 31st March, 
1937, when the co-operative society took over responsibility. 
The free grant is the amount of the farming loss during the 
development period or, alternatively, one-half of the wages paid 
to agricultural workers during that period — whichever is the 
less. The justification for the free grant is that the men re- 
cruited for these schemes are ex-industrial workers, with no 
previous agricultural experience, and with their physique and 
vitality impaired by some years of unemployment. It is there- 
fore in the nature of a training grant. The amount of free grant 
at Boverton was £4,209, and the balance of loss during the 
development period, amounting to £2,008, was transferred to 
the co-operative society, and is part of the loan repayable during 
the term of the lease. 

258. This statement of the facts with regard to Boverton 
applies to other co-operative schemes organised by the Welsh 
Land Settlement Society, though the figures naturally vary as 
between one estate and another. 

Obligations and Privileges of the Smallholders. 

259. So far as smallholding settlements are concerned, the 
conditions are, of course, different. The rents fixed are the 
" full fair rents ” which would be paid by County Council 
smallholders. The settlers are expected to pay at proper 
market rates for all goods supplied and services rendered. If 
these rates are not enough to support the central farms and other 
activities, the excess falls on national funds and is a subsidy to 
land settlement as a whole, though the subsidy may not reach 
the individual settler. Being without resources of their own, 
the tenants naturally have to be provided with their working 
capital, and of the amount advanced for this purpose £130 is 
a free gift, the balance being repayable, though without interest. 
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These appear to be somewhat lenient terms, but it has to be 
remembered that the unemployed industrial worker usually has 
little or no agricultural knowledge and is therefore at a dis- 
advantage; the free gift of £130 does no more than balance the 
initial handicap from which he suffers— it is in effect part of the 
cost of his training. 

260. The allegation that the smallholdings scheme as a whole 
is subsidized is, of course, true in the sense that the cost of 
running the scheme is not wholly covered by the charges to the 
settlers. But the individual settlers derive no unfair advantage 
from this fact so long as they pay the full fair rent of their 
holdings, and are charged at proper rates for all services 
rendered by the central farms. This, we assume, it is the 
business of the Commissioner as well as the settlement societies 
to ensure. We would agree so far with the critics as to observe 
that the matter needs dose attention in order to ensure that 
further and serious elements of subsidy do not creep in through 
faulty administration of the scheme. 

Absence of Price Cutting. 

261. But quite apart from the considerations given above, the 
contention that the subsidies paid are unfair to other growers 
fails to carry conviction from another point of view. Clearly 
such a contention can only have serious weight when urged 
by other growers, if evidence is produced that it results in price- 
cutting. If the settlements were heavily subsidised, and if, as 
a result, their running costs were reduced, and if they did in 
fact put produce on the market at cut prices, the ordinary grower 
would have a legitimate grievance. We are satisfied, however, 
after close enquiry into the facts, that no attempt is made by 
any of the responsible bodies to undercut competitors in the 
markets. It would be quite contrary to their own interests to 
engage in price-cutting tactics. 

262. On behalf of private growers it has been suggested that it 
is possible that the favourable financial conditions and co- 
operative advantages of the settlers may make it possible for 
the settlers to withstand bad times better than individualist 
growers. Private growers might themselves combine, so that 
in that respect there is no valid grievance, while, as we have 
seen, the subsidy does not cause unfair competition in cut prices. 

Possible Over-Production. 

263. Apart from any question of subsidies, however, there 
was evidence of a genuine fear on the part of the private growers 
that the addition of the settlement output to the productive 
capacity of the country might some day glut the markets, with 
the ultimate result of a break in prices involving all alike in 
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disaster. It was suggested that, in such an event, the private 
growers would suffer most because they would have nothing to 
fall back upon but their own resources, whereas the Government- 
aided schemes would be helped by concessions because the 
Government could not afford to let them collapse. 

264. For the time, at any rate, the addition to supplies is 
small. For instance, the total production of tomatoes from 
glasshouses in Great Britain was given to us in evidence as 
probably about 80,000 tons. The combined, production from 
the glasshouses of the two Settlement Societies last year was 
under 1,500 tons, or less than 2 per cent, of the total home 
supply. It is, in our view, highly improbable that the addition 
of so small a proportion could have any appreciable effect on 
prices, unless the market was already nearly , glutted. In this 
connexion the growing demand and the possibility of its con- 
tinuance must be taken into account. 

265. The same considerations apply to other lines of pro- 
duction, while, as regards bacon pigs, the supply is less.than the 
requirements of the factories. Generally, it may be pointed out 
that the whole of the marketing of the two Settlement Societies is 
conducted with the greatest care. The centralised control of 
marketing operations and the bulking of supplies, coupled with 
a careful study of market conditions over a wide area, enable 
consignments to be made in such a way as to reduce to a mini- 
mum the risk of overloading any particular market. 

266. It is true that, as the present schemes are further de- 
veloped, the scale of production will increase, but in our view 
it is unlikely that, within the limits of the operations already 
planned, production from the settlements will expand to such 
an extent as seriously to endanger the interests of the ordinary 
growers. It has to be remembered that farmers themselves 
have greatly increased their output of certain kinds of vegetables, 
notably brussels sprouts, in recent years, and it is scarcely 
reasonable to blame the relatively small output of the settlements 
for difficulties experienced by individual growers, which are 
far more likely to be due to general unrestricted expansion by 
private enterprise. In this connection it was admitted by the 
representatives of the farming interest that if, as a result of 
changes in agricultural policy, the general farmer were to revert 
to the traditional system of cropping, the position as regards 
vegetable production for the markets would be entirely altered. 

Possible Displacement of Other Growers. 

267. The argument was used in evidence by more than one of 
the critics that it was useless to put unemployed men on the land 
if it meant depriving other men of similar employment some- 
where else. We were not able to dispute the justice of the 
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argument in the abstract, but when we asked for actual evidence 
that any such displacement had taken place, we found that no 
concrete evidence could be produced, though the critics were 
convinced that this must be the ultimate result of the settlement 
policy. 

268. We have been unable to find evidence of any widespread 
economic injury resulting, either directly or indirectly, from the 
various schemes of land settlement. It is, of course, quite 
possible that the interests of particular individuals may have 
been affected by the advent of new, and sometimes more con- 
venient, sources of supply, but this is a common occurrence in 
the commercial world. 

269. We have felt it to be only right to deal with this matter 
at some length, and to put as fairly and fully as possible the 
criticisms offered by the private growers. Criticisms of this 
sort have their value, if only because they serve to direct the 
attention of those responsible for these schemes to the possible 
dangers that might arise unless sufficient care is taken to ensure 
that production should not overtake or surpass the powers of the 
markets to absorb it. We have no reason to believe that this 
point has been reached or is likely to be reached in the near 
future, so far as the present land settlements are concerned. 



4. — The attitude of unemployed industrial workers towards the 
schemes of land settlement as judged by experience in 
recruitment and during training. 

270. It has to be recognised that for an industrial worker 
used to spending his days in a mine, shipyard or workshop, 
drawing a weekly wage, and accustomed to living in urban 
surroundings, there could not be a more complete change of 
conditions and environment than is involved in a life on the 
land as his own master. There is a very prevalent idea that 
there is a deep desire on the part of urban dwellers in general to 
get " back to the land ”, The instinct for contact with nature 
was thought to be sufficiently widespread to justify the assump- 
tion that the offer of facilities for exchanging a life of unwanted 
idleness for work on a smallholding or a co-operative farm 
would attract an enthusiastic response. It was in this kind of 
atmosphere that the land settlement schemes were inaugurated 
and pressed forward. Among the 276,000 wholly unemployed 
men in the Special Areas at the end of 1934, it was thought that 
the number of married men of suitable age who were suffering 
from long unemployment must be so large that the offer of 
3,000 places on the land would provide for only a fraction of 
them. 
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271. It is a significant commentary on this attitude of mind 
that, four years later, it has been deemed advisable to curtail 
the settlement programme as a whole to some 2,000 families, 
that the number of families actually on the land at the present 
time is under 1,200, and that several hundred holdings on the 
estates of the Land Settlement Association are not yet occupied. 
After allowing for the fact, to which we shall revert later (para- 
graphs 294-307), that there has been considerable wastage 
through settlers giving up, and also a number of rejections and 
withdrawals before transfer, it would appear that the total 
number of men recruited since the schemes were started does not 
exceed about 3,000. We are informed that there are no 
precise statistics giving the number of unemployed married men 
of the right ages in the Special Areas, but that an estimate based 
on a 5 per cent. “ sample ” count gave the following result: 





Unemployed Married Men. 




Age 30-39- 


Age 40-49. 


T otal. 


West Cumberland 


980 


S80 


1,860 


Durham and Tyneside 


... 11,380 


8,400 


19,780 


South Wales 


5,860 


7,400 


13,260 


Total 


lS,220 


16,680 


34.900 



It appears therefore that the proportion of men recruited up to a 
recent date was not more than about 9 per cent, of the total 
number of unemployed married men aged 30 to 49 years. 

272. The question that must immediately occur is, whether 
this rather meagre result is due to inadequate propaganda, or 
to a too severe restriction of the classes to be recruited, or both. 
Failing either of these explanations, what other reasons can 
be given for the relative smallness of the response ? The search 
for an answer to these important questions involved an examina- 
tion of the machinery and method of recruitment. 

Methods and Scope of Recruitment. 

273. Up to June, 1938, the main responsibility for recruiting 
suitable candidates for settlement rested with the Ministry of 
Labour, whose Employment Exchanges, to which unemployed 
men regularly resort, afforded a suitable medium for bringing 
before such men the facilities that were offered. We were in- 
formed by the Ministry of Labour that, during the experimental 
period, and at a time when it was not possible to assess the 
prospect of ultimate success, it would have been wrong to regard 
land settlement as in all cases a suitable occupation for unem- 
ployed industrial workers. Accordingly, while the scheme had 
been carefully and sympathetically explained to likely candi- 
dates, no pressure had been brought to bear to persuade 
reluctant men to volunteer, especially since it was recognised 
that personal enthusiasm would be an important quality for 
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success. Moreover, the Ministry had not regarded men who had 
fair prospects of regaining industrial employment within a 
reasonable time as being within the field for consideration. 

274. The Ministry informed us that the best type of industrial 
worker is not attracted to land settlement so long as there is even 
a remote chance of employment in his normal occupation. The 
expectation in recent years in the Special Areas that conditions 
there will improve has therefore, perhaps, prevented the best 
type of unemployed worker from applying. The most usual 
type of acceptable recruit, according to the experience of the 
Ministry, is the worker of moderate ability who has had allot- 
ment experience. Without this experience, the contrast between 
industrial work and land settlement is thought to be too great 
for the ordinary man. Indeed many recruits have been found 
to ask for a guarantee of earnings equal to Trade Union wage 
rates. The uncertainty of a living which depends so largely on 
his own enterprise deters him from taking up settlement. 

Inducements — Special Allowances, Clothing, etc. 

275. In view of the voluntary nature of the scheme it is 
natural that some inducements should be held out to possible 
entrants to encourage them to participate. In addition to the 
standard rate of unemployment allowances, trainees receive a 
special training allowance of 4s. a week. On entry into training 
a trainee is provided with a full outfit of working clothes and 
has the prospect of a further issue, if necessary, at the end of 
nine months’ training. Trainees and their families are moved 
at the expense of the Ministry of Labour, and a grant of £2 is 
paid by the Ministry at the time of removal to cover incidental 
expenses. If need is shown, a grant may be given by the Unem- 
ployment Assistance Board to make up deficiences in clothing. 
This is usually 30s. or £2 but more may be paid if necessary. 
Moreover, if exceptional need arises at later stages during train- 
ing, particularly in respect of boots and clothing for children, a 
further grant may be made, notwithstanding that the weekly 
allowance is normally regarded as sufficient to meet all ordinary 
replacements. 

Transfer of Recruitment to the Unemployment Assistance Board. 

276. In June, 1938, the main responsibility for recruiting was 
transferred from the Ministry of Labour to the Unemployment 
Assistance Board, except as regards schemes organised by the 
Welsh Land Settlement Society, for which the Ministry con- 
tinued to put forward candidates. The main reason for the 
change seems to have been that the Board, through their local 
officers, were in closer personal touch with that section of the 
unemployed from which the settlements were mainly recruited, 
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viz., men who, by reason of prolonged unemployment, had 
exhausted their right to insurance benefits and were drawing 
unemployment allowances. Even before the Board became 
directly responsible for recruitment, they were, for the above 
reason, in close touch with the position, and for at least a year 
prior to the changeover they had in fact canvassed suitable 
applicants. 

Canvassing and Selection. 

277. We questioned the representatives both of the Ministry 
and the Board as to the steps actually taken to secure the neces- 
sary publicity for the facilities offered. We were assured that 
it was not merely a question of exhibiting notices, as these alone 
would have little effect. The Ministry’s representative said 
that all the Employment Exchanges in the Special Areas kept a 
look out for likely men who had little prospect of obtaining 
employment, and put such cases forward for consideration. 
The Board’s representatives said that their local officers, who 
visit the homes of their applicants at frequent intervals, put 
forward suitable names when a requisition is made. Suitable can- 
didates, and their wives, are interviewed at the Board’s local 
office, _ and, if they apply for admission to a settlement, 
they with other candidates go before a selection panel. This panel 
is arranged by the organising body, and the final responsibility 
for selection rests with that body and not with the Board, 
although the latter is represented on it. The proportion of 
acceptances by the panels is relatively high. 

Extent of Response. 

278. We were informed that the business of recruiting is a 
formidable undertaking, and that a large number of cases has 
to be gone through in order to obtain the requisite number of 
selected candidates. For instance, out of 500 men interviewed 
some months ago in the North East Area, only 30 were selected 
to go before the panel and of these only about 20 were admitted 
to training. Other striking figures were given, showing how 
great is the effort needed to elicit even a small number of can- 
didates. Thus, during 1938, in Cumberland. 1,860 interviews 
produced only 74 men willing to have their names submitted to 
a. selection panel. Corresponding figures for the Newcastle 
district since 1937, showed 164 candidates as the result of 1,234 
interviews. The Board’s District Officer for Durham has 
remarked on the large number of interviews which are necessary 
to produce a single candidate. Indeed, speaking generally, the 
number of cases in which the first approach is made by the men 
themselves is, we are told, almost negligible. 

279. We were informed nevertheless that, until the middle 
°f x 937- the response was as great as was required by the limited 
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number of vacancies available on the estates of the Land 
Settlement Association, but that in the subsequent 15 months, 
when the employment position in the Special Areas had 
improved materially, especially in the heavy industries, and 
the number of holdings made available by the Association had 
substantially increased, some difficulty was experienced in main- 
taining an adequate supply of candidates. From June to Sept- 
ember, 1938, the number of candidates secured for placing on 
the estates of the Land Settlement Association as a result of 
considerable effort was 219, an average of 55 per month. In 
order to obtain even this moderate number it was found neces- 
sary to canvass for recruits in South Wales (by arrangement 
with the Welsh Land Settlement Society) as well as in the two 
northern Areas. 

280. The Board remarked that these figures, considered in 
relation to the total number of unemployed men in the Special 
Areas between the ages of 35 and 50, were not impressive. It 
had to borne in mind, the Board stated, that life as an indepen- 
dent smallholder has only a limited appeal to the long unem- 
ployed, who are, almost without exception, men with a history 
of wage-paid industrial employment. Moreover, the fact that 
acceptance of training for land settlement involved (in the case 
more particularly of the Land Settlement Association) removal 
to a considerable distance from accustomed surroundings acts in 
many cases, as in other forms of transference, as a powerful 
deterrent. 

281. The Board further expressed the view that an important 
factor restricting recruitment was the improved industrial situa- 
tion in the Special Areas. The men see that industry can revive 
with great rapidity in parts of the Areas which had seemed 
completely moribund, and it was difficult to convince them that 
their own chances of re-employment were very small. The 
Board were of the opinion last autumn that, if the employment 
position and the existing basis of recruitment remained 
unchanged, they would be able to continue putting 
forward numbers of candidates of the order named in para- 
graph 279. In this connection they observed that it had hitherto 
been considered right, as a general rule, only to approach men 
who, so far as could be judged, would have difficulty in securing 
further regular employment in their normal occupation. This 
was in strict accordance with the arrangements accepted at the 
outset by the various bodies responsible for land settlement. 

Class of Persons Recruited. 

282. It wDl be noted from the statements made to us, both 
by the Ministry of Labour and the Unemployment Assistance 
Board, that attention has been concentrated in the main on 
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the men who are least likely to regain employment in their 
former occupation ( see paragraphs 273 and 281) . It was put 
to us that this, in fact, constituted the experiment that the 
Government wished to be undertaken, viz., whether it was 
possible to find in land settlement a partial solution of the 
problem of the industrial worker whom the receding tide of 
employment had left permanently stranded. Settlement was 
not to be regarded as an alternative to industrial employment for 
the man whose chance of such employment was still reasonably 
good. 

Views of the Land Settlement Association.. 

283. The Land Settlement Association represented to us that 
the difficulty of filling their settlements was due, firstly to the 
falling off in recruiting after the change of administration to 
which we refer in paragraph 276, and secondly, to the limitation 
of recruitment to men who had experienced a prolonged period 
of unemployment. This limitation, so it was stated by the 
Association, reduced the flow of recruits, and by producing a less 
promising type of settler, has increased the rate of wastage 
from the settlements. The Association claims, therefore, that 
the existing unsatisfactory position, with so many vacant hold- 
ings, and also, to some extent, the high cost of settlement to 
which these factors have contributed, are due to circumstances 
outside their control. 

The Board’s Comments. 

284. We examined the representatives of the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Board in regard to these matters, and were 
informed that the Board could not accept either of the Associa- 
tion’s premisses. They informed us that the transfer of responsi- 
bility from the Ministry to the Board in June, 1938, was purely 
administrative, and had no effect on recruitment, and they 
produced to us figures showing clearly that there was no appreci- 
able falling off in the number of recruits in the months that 
immediately followed. It is the fact that comparing one year 
with another, and not months in the same year, there was a 
substantial falling off in 1938, as compared with 1937, just as 
there was in 1937 as compared with 1936, but this is attributed 
by the Board to deep and fundamental causes, including the 
decline in the actual number of eligible applicants in the Special 
Areas, and, still more, in the number of those who had the wish 
to settle on the land. 

285. Similarly, with regard to the age and length of unem- 
ployment of recruits, the Board informed us that, in practice, 
owing to the difficulty of getting enough recruits, men as young 
as 30 had for a long time past been admitted for settlement, 
and that, according to their records, a fair proportion of recruits 
for the schemes of the Land Settlement Association had a rela- 
tively short period of unemployment. At our request the Board, 
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in consultation with the Land Settlement Association, investi- 
gated the records of a number of candidates for settlement on 
the Association’s estates, in order to arrive at the facts. The 
Board selected 300 cases at random from all the existing tenants, 
irrespective of the date of their arrival, from settlers in training 
and settlers who had given up, who were assigned to estates from 
September, 1937, to the end of June, 1939. (The Board have 
no particulars of industrial history of trainees or of settlers who 
have terminated training where these were recruited before 
September, 1937.) The date from which the length of unem- 
ployment is calculated is the date of the panel meeting at which 
the men were accepted. Any spell of employment lasting less 
than three months is ignored. On this basis the analysis yielded 
the following results : — 



Duration of 
U nemployment . 


Settlers 

in 

Training. 


Tenants. 


Settlers 
who have 
terminated 
training. 


Total. 


Per cent. 


Up to : 






26 






1 year 


3 i 


17 


74 


24-7 


2 years 


12 


16 


14 


42 


14-0 


3 years 


7 


12 


7 


26 


8-7 


4 years 


9 


10 


6 


25 


8-3 


5 years 


6 


16 


7 


29 


9'7 


6 years 


4 


16 


7 


27 


9-0 


7 years 


6 


3 


6 


15 


5 *o 


8 years 


12 


6 


10 


28 


9*3 


9 years 


7 


1 


5 


13 


4*3 


10 years 


2 


2 


5 


9 


3 *° 


Over 10 years ... 


4 


1 


7 


12 


4-0 


Total 

Average Period. . . 


100 

3*86 

years. 


100 

3.70 

years. 


100 

4-29 

years. 


300 

3*95 

years. 


IOOO 



In comparing these figures with the Association’s general 
arguments it has to be borne in mind that the figures include a. 
recent period during which there has been an increased amount 
of recruitment from the short term unemployed. 

The Committee' s Conclusions. 

286. The general conclusion to which we are led is that the 
comparative lack of response to the offer of facilities for land 
settlement is not due to administrative causes, or to any 
lack of publicity, or of the means of obtaining adequate 
information ; but that it is to be attributed firstly to the fact that 
the schemes do not offer sufficient attraction to the type of men 
for whom they were intended, and secondly, in recent months, 
to an increasing exhaustion of the field of recruitment. We find 
also that the Board has fully recognised the importance of 
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sparing no effort to obtain, if possible, sufficient recruits to fill 
the vacant holdings of the Land Settlement Association, and that 
an intensive campaign is at present proceeding. We were 
informed, however, that it is a case of working very hard on 
very infertile ground, and that the attempt is leading to the 
recruitment of men of whom it is much more difficult to say 
that their chance of regaining employment is small. 

287. We have considered what effect, if any, the general limit- 
ation of settlement to the long term unemployed — a limita- 
tion which was known and accepted by all concerned — can 
have had .on the success of the scheme. In the nature 
of the case there can be no direct evidence. It is argu- 
able that prolonged unemployment may aggravate those tem- 
peramental difficulties which make for unsettlement and thus 
lead to wastage, but there is no proof that this is the case. The 
impression we have formed in the course of our visits does not 
support the view that the men selected for settlement are of a 
poor type. On the contrary, we have been greatly impressed 
by the qualities of character and intelligence shown by the 
majority of those whom we have met on the settlements, and by 
the interesting and instructive replies received from the tenants 
in response to the written questionnaire which we sent to them. 

288. Whatever may be the truth about this matter, it would 
appear that none of the bodies undertaking land settlement has 
been unduly prejudiced as compared with the others. One of the 
questions we put to the tenants on the various estates had 
reference to the duration of their unemployment before admission 
to settlement. Their replies showed that 167 tenants of the 
Land Settlement Association whose cases were examined had 
an average unemployment period of five years, (80 per 
cent, up to six years unemployment and 20 per cent, seven years 
or more) . In Durham, 43 tenants had an average unemploy- 
ment period of six years (77 per cent, up to six years and 23 per 
cent, seven years or more). In the case of the Welsh Land 
Settlement Society, 117 tenants of smallholdings or members 
of Co-operative Societies had an average unemployment period 
of just under five years (73 per cent, up to six years unemploy- 
ment and 27 per cent, seven years or more). 

Attitude towards Recruitment in Wales. 

289. The operations of the Welsh Land Settlement Society 
are on a much smaller scale than those of the Land Settlement 
Association, and the Society has been able to attract a sufficient 
number of candidates to keep the available places filled. In 
view of the very large number of potentially suitable families in 
South Wales it would indeed have been surprising if the position 
had been any different. It has to be remembered that nearly 
all the openings offered by the Society have been on co-operative 
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farms, and that these offer the prospect of immediate employ- 
ment at regular wages. There was, however, no overwhelming 
response. Some, we were told, were attracted by the prospect 
of their children obtaining employment in new districts. On 
the other hand, some wives were reluctant to leave the industrial 
valleys and prevented their husbands from applying. In the case 
of Sealand, the lowness of the agricultural wage at the time of 
recruitment, as well as the distance from South Wales, were 
deterrent factors. 

290. Although the Society has been able to fill all available 
places without undue difficulty, it is of interest to note that its 
Council of Management is not in favour of adding to the settle- 
ments at the present time. The Chairman told us that it had 
been necessary to do a lot of work in order to arouse sufficient 
interest and get the men. His view was that, although there 
would always be a small and steady demand for land settlement, 
it would never attract large numbers. 

Experience in Durham. 

291. The Durham schemes are not on a sufficiently large 
scale to give rise to any difficulties in connection with recruit- 
ment. In fact, we were informed that there is a waiting list of 
suitable applicants, and that industrial workers show great keen- 
ness for settlement on the land. The County Council have, how- 
ever, adopted a policy of wise caution in developing their settle- 
ments without haste. They have two great advantages 
over the Land Settlement Association in that (1) they can select 
the prospective tenants from successful occupiers of quarter-acre 
poultry plots (" groupholdings ”), of whom there are now over 
2,000 in various parts of the county; and (2) the settlers remain 
in their home county. This last is an important point; while 
no difficulty is experienced in getting men to take up full-time 
settlement near home, when it comes to leaving the county 
there are strong political and other deterrent factors. The experi- 
ence of the Council, so far, is such as to justify, in their opinion, 
the steady development of further schemes of settlement in the 
county of Durham. 

Attitude of Settlers during Training. 

292. Enough has perhaps been said in regard to the general 
attitude of unemployed men towards the various land settle- 
ment schemes at the time of first approach, but we have to go 
on to consider what are the reactions during the subsequent 
period, if the man applies, and is accepted for training. 

293. Here again the conditions tell in favour of the local 
settlements as against the transference schemes of the Land 
Settlement Association. The Durham miner, moving a com- 
paratively short distance from a mining village to a smallhold- 
ings estate in the county, remains within sight and hearing, or 
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at least within easy access, of familiar scenes and sounds, and 
does not suffer such a complete upheaval as the man who is 
moved to the neighbourhood of a village in Essex or Sussex. 
Equally, his wife can retain contact with the conditions to 
which she has been accustomed, whereas down South, in a 
totally different environment, she may very easily come to feel 
herself a stranger in a strange land. Such small but very 
important matters as shopping difficulties, the substitution of big 
open spaces for the animated and crowded streets, the absence 
of many of the services that are offered by urban local authori- 
ties, all combine to make the change to new surroundings a very 
difficult and trying experience to many of the womenfolk. 

Relinquishments during Training. 

Land Settlement Association. 

294. Largely owing to factors such as those mentioned above, 
a great deal of wastage has occurred on the settlements of the 
Land Settlement Association. Up to the end of April, 1939, 
out of a total of 1,709 men actually sent to the various estates 
for training, 772, or 47 per cent., had given up, or been sent 
back. A small number have gone into employment in the 
locality, but the great majority have returned home.* 

295. The reasons given for termination of training on the 
estates of the Land Settlement Association were tabulated as 
regards 549 cases with the following result: — 



Physical inability of man or wife to work on the 


No. 


Per cent. 


land 


128 


24 


Dislike of rural life ... 

Dissatisfaction with conditions of scheme and/or 
uncertainty regarding prospects of adequate 


159 


29 


livelihood ... 


r68 


3° 


Unsuitable — training terminated by Association... 
Miscellaneous — dissatisfaction with allowances. 


72 


13 


etc 

Of the total number : 


22 


4 



225 returned, within four months, before being joined 
by their families ; 

77 returned after staying from five to eight months ; 

247 returned after staying nine months or more. 

296. The view has been expressed that these figures are not 
unduly disturbing when all the circumstances are taken into 
account. We cannot readily agree. We think it is a matter 
calling for serious notice that so large a proportion of the settlers 
should give up during training, and especially that so many 
should do so after being on the settlements nine months or more. 
The dislocation of opera tions on the settlements, the waste of time 

* The Board's District Officer at Durham reported that, out of r8y men 
who had returned on cessation of training, 65 were in employment on 29th 
June, 1939. 
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and money entailed by having repeatedly to make a fresh start 
with the training of new recruits, the risk of losses of stock, and 
the general sense of unsettlement among the settlers must all 
have a very prejudicial effect. It is quite clear that the wastage 
must add very greatly to the cost of training. 

297. The magnitude of the wastage is unfortunate from 
another aspect, namely, that those who give up are not a good 
advertisement for the scheme. In a great many cases the 
settler who has returned will be inclined to give highly coloured 
and exaggerated accounts of an adverse nature concerning 
the conditions prevailing on the settlement he has left. Reports 
of this kind are difficult to counteract effectively, and, if circu- 
lated among men who may be undecided whether to make the 
venture or not, they may very well be the final deterrent. On 
some settlements much harm has been done by the deliberate 
fomenting of supposed grievances. 

298. Evidence was put before us by the Unemployment 
Assistance Board that there had been some unrest among 
trainees and especially among those who had made substantial 
progress with their training, but that the causes were not too 
clear. Alternative explanations that had been put forward 
were — 

(1) Disappointment that a combination of circumstances 
had prevented the grant of tenancies as soon as had been 
hoped; 

(2) Dissatisfaction with the Board’s allowances; 

(3) Discouragement by the small margin by which the 
probable earnings from a smallholding would exceed the 
Board’s allowance. 

299. On the first point the Board had no comment to make. 
As regards the second point, the Board stated that, after going 
thoroughly into the matter early last summer on the represen- 
tations of the Land Settlement Association, they came to the 
conclusion that no case for an increase in the general level of 
allowances could be substantiated. It was pointed out that 
trainees on land settlement schemes were already in a distinctly 
favourable position as compared with ordinary applicants to the 
Board living in areas where the settlements are situated. 

300. With regard to the third point, it has already been men- 
tioned (paragraph 121) that the Land Settlement Association 
aims at providing for the settler, by the end of his training, 
equipment and stock calculated to yield a net income of about 
37s. 6d. per week in the first year of tenancy. The amount of 
house rent paid to the Association by trainees is, as a rule, 
7s. 6d. per week, and it follows that, if the Board’s allowance 
as determined by the ordinary assessment of needs is in excess of 
45s. a week, difficulty may arise. 
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301. An examination made by the Board in December, 1937, 
concerning the rates of allowance paid to trainees of the Land 
Settlement Association showed that 555 allowances fell within 
the following limits : — 

Under 32s. per week ... ... ... ... 60, or 1 1 per cent. 

Between 32s. and 38s. per week 187, or 34 

Between. 3SS. and 44s. per week ... ... ... 210, or 37 ,, 

Over 44s. per week 98, or 18 

The average allowance over the whole range was 38s. 2d. per 
week.* 

302. It seems inevitable that, as their training advances, 
settlers should be inclined to make comparisons between what 
they are receiving in allowances and what they may hope to 
earn from a smallholding. Nevertheless, an examination by 
the Board of the cases of hi trainees who relinquished training 
betwen 1st January, 1938, and 31st July, 1938, failed to show 
any particular link between the amount of allowances and the 
cause of withdrawal. On the other hand, the figures for settlers 
who were granted tenancies between 1st January, 1938, and 
31st July, 1938, showed that, in some cases, the men were pre- 
pared to face the possibility of a temporary drop in family in- 
come in order to secure the permanent benefits which they hoped 
to derive from the scheme. It is pointed out in this connection 
that a high allowance presupposes a large family, and in such 
cases there is always the possibility of a reduction of allowances, 
with an increase in family income, as the children reach wage- 
earning age. 

303. It is the experience of the Land Settlement Association 
that a feeling of diffidence manifests itself in many of the settlers 
when the training period is drawing near its close. While in 
receipt of allowances the settler is at least sure of a regular 
income, and in a number of cases there is reluctance to exchange 
this certainty for die hazards of dependence on a smallholding. 
We refer to this in connection with the proposals discussed in 
paragraphs 173-8. 

Welsh Land Settlement Society. 

304. The Welsh Land Settlement Society has had to contend 
with similar adverse influences, though they have not been so 
pronounced as in the case of the Land Settlement Association. 
Out of 333 men recruited up to 31st March, 1939, one died and a 
total of 122 had given up — or 37 per cent. Of this number, 



A similar analysis made by the Board of the allowances paid to 334 
settlers undergoing training on the Association's settlements in May, 1939, 
showed almost precisely the same distribution, the percentages in the different 
groups being 11, 30, 34 and 25 respectively, and the average rate of allowance 
38s. id. per week. 
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however, 15 had found work, and three were transferred to other 
settlements. As to the remainder the reasons assigned for 
leaving were : — 

No. 



Wife unwilling to go to the settlement 25 

Illness in family or other domestic reasons ... ... ... 23 

Left of own accord, or dismissed as unlikely to be satisfactory 29 

Unfit for work 24 

Other reasons ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 3 



Durham. 

305. We have already mentioned the fact that the Durham 
schemes offer the attractions of local settlement. The process of 
selection from the best of the groupholders in the County pro- 
duces a good type of settler, and those who are accepted for 
training fall in very readily with the procedure by which the 
settlement is regulated during the training period. The number 
of men who had left the settlements up to June, 1939, was only 
37 out of a total of 256, and of these 15 had obtained w’ork. 
Of the other 22, 18 lost interest, or were dismissed as un- 
satisfactory, 2 refused a tenancy through lack of confidence 
and left of their own accord, and 2 moved from the neighbour- 
hood. These figures appear to show conclusively that the great 
majority of trainees on the Durham schemes are satisfied with 
the conditions. 

306. We are impressed with the fact that a scheme of local 
settlement, if administered with understanding and discretion, 
does not have to contend with the adverse influences that are 
called into play when intending settlers are moved to a remote 
and unfamiliar part of the country. Bearing this in mind we 
should have expected the Cumberland schemes of the Land 
Settlement Association to have shown a smaller proportion of 
settlers relinquishing during training than do the transference 
schemes. This is actually the case at Dalston where the propor- 
tion of returns was 23 per cent, but at Crofton it was 46 per 
cent. It is evident therefore that some other cause has operated 
in Cumberland to account for the high percentage of settlers 
giving up. 

307. The reasons assigned for giving up training may not be 
the true reasons, and nothing would be gained by making close 
comparisons between the various settlements in this respect. 
But the fact is significant that, up to a recent date, the estates 
of the Land Settlement Association had lost 47 per cent, of 
the total number of settlers recruited, the Welsh Land Settle- 
ment Society 37 per cent. , and the Durham County Council only 
14 per cent. , including in each case men who had found work. 

General Conclusions. 

308. We may sum up our conclusions as to the attitude to- 
wards the settlement schemes by saying that we have found 
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no evidence of any widespread desire on the part of the indus- 
trial unemployed in the Special Areas to seek a solution of their 
difficulties by taking up life on the land. Generally speaking 
the habits of a lifetime are not easily changed, and the hope that, 
somehow or other, industrial conditions may improve, keeps the 
majority from turning in a new 7 direction. Where interest in land 
settlement is aroused, it attracts some who are merely concerned 
to try it as an experiment, and some others who prove unsuited, 
or whose wives prove unsuited, to such a life. 

309. Among those who have taken up land settlement we 
have found that a certain number — and these usually the most 
promising — have had some previous experience of life on the 
land, not merely in allotment gardening or poultry keeping, 
but on farms. It is not surprising that there should be, among 
industrial workers in the Special Areas, some who, in earlier 
life, have had contact with the land. Where such are recruited 
for the schemes, and especially if their waves have also had 
experience of country life, the prospect of successful settlement 
is greatly enhanced. 

310. Even among settlers who have had no previous experi- 
ence there are not a few w 7 ho welcome the opportunity of 
going on to the land, and are prepared to make every possible 
effort to adjust their mental outlook and their ways of living 
to new and strange conditions. Out of some 330 tenants who 
replied to the series of questions which we put to them in a 
written questionnaire, only five or six expressed a wish to return 
to industrial employment. The remainder expressed their prefer- 
ence for the new mode of life, and many spoke of it, after experi- 
ence, with real enthusiasm. Naturally the outlook of tenants in 
the first flush of their independence may be influenced by a spirit 
of optimism which may not prove to be entirely justified. But, 
so far as it goes, it is evidence of a determination to make the 
best use of the opportunity that has been given. Our con- 
versation with the settlers when we visited the estates confirms 
the evidence that a large number of them are imbued with 
this spirit. 

5. — The value of the measures undertaken from the point of 
view of relief of unemployment. 

311. It has been urged upon us from more than one quarter 
that the land settlement schemes were not undertaken as an 
agricultural experiment, but as a measure for ameliorating con- 
ditions in the Special Areas. We hold that it also has a value 
in testing the agricultural possibilities of co-operative small- 
holdings, but doubtless the main incentive at the start was a 
desire to help the Special Areas. We now have to consider to 
what extent this object has been achieved, keeping in view 
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the prospects of the settlers, the cost of the experiment, the 
economic and social aspects and the attitude of the men them- 
selves. 

312. On the general question of the effect of the schemes on 
unemployment, we have little to add to what has been said 
elsewhere in our Report (paragraphs 242-8), viz., that every 
family removed from the Special Areas and placed in a position 
of independence represents an alleviation of the condition of 
the family, and perhaps also of the locality from which they 
are moved. The cumulative effect of removing 2,000 families, 
small though that number may appear in relation to the popu- 
lation that still remains, is appreciable. In this connection we 
again emphasize the great importance of the fact that transfer 
out of the areas of industrial depression vastly improves the 
prospects of employment for the children, many of whom, if 
left in their former surroundings, would grow up with little pros- 
pect of obtaining work. Land settlement provides a scheme of 
transference which meets the criticism sometimes levelled against 
other forms of transference that they involve, or may involve, 
the break up of the family unit. 

313. Everything, of course, depends ultimately on the success 
of the settlement schemes. If one were to take the extremely 
pessimistic view that they were destined to end in complete 
failure, or the scarcely less gloomy view that they can only 
succeed at the cost of displacing other producers, then obviously 
their value would very largely disappear and die positive gains 
would be small. We do not take either view, but on the other 
hand, we do not anticipate that every family transferred will 
prove successful. All that can be said with any degree of 
assurance is that, in so far as the settlers make good, the settle- 
ment schemes are a positive gain to the settlers, and probably 
also to the area from which they have come and the neighbour- 
hood to which they go. It is possible also that this gain extends 
to the community at large, economically owing to an increase 
in total output, and socially for the other reasons we have set 
forth. 

Considerations of Cost. 

314. It is necessary, however, to consider at what cost to 
the State these gains are achieved. 

Our investigation of the subject in an earlier part of’ our 
Report led to the conclusion that the cost of settling a family 
on the land ranges from about £1,100 to £1,850, the higher 
figure applying in general to schemes undertaken by the Land 
Settlement Association. It is a formidable amount and one that 
must provoke certain criticisms, especially in the light of earlier 
expectations. If figures of this order are inevitable, they seem 
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to set a limit to what is practicable in the way of land settlement 
even if other considerations did not put a limit to the size of a 
possible land settlement programme. 

315. The Land Settlement Association, in extenuation of the 
high cost of settlement, has compared it with the cost of main- 
taining a family in idleness until the man reaches the age at 
which a pension would be payable. In our view, however, 
such a comparison is unsound. It is founded on an assump- 
tion which may be falsified by the facts. The family circum- 
stances may change as children grow up and get work. 
As regards the man himself, experience shows that the industrial 
situation cannot be regarded as static and, in point of fact, many 
men have recently been reabsorbed in industrial employment 
whose chances a few years ago would have been considered 
very poor. Moreover, the present tendency of Government 
policy must involve an increased demand for labour, and, at 
all events for a time, a diminution of unemployment. 

316. Further, it is unnecessary to assume that the only alterna- 
tive to land settlement is a lifetime of idleness at the public 
expense. Thus, it might be proper to compare the cost of expen- 
diture on land settlement with the cost of providing permanent 
employment in some other form, for example, in industiy. Much 
is being done in this way in the Special Areas, and done at less 
cost per person employed than is involved in settlement on the 
land. A shortage of labour in many trades is now making 
itself felt and the possibility of training to fill these vacancies 
is already being explored. 

317. It is very difficult in making any such comparison to 
ensure that all the relevant factors shall be taken into account. 
For instance, against the high cost of land settlement there must 
be set the social value of the experiment, the improvement in the 
settler’s health and physique, the general advantage to his family 
and certain imponderable elements of value as well as the simple 
economic fact of productive employment. We therefore make 
the foregoing observations, not primarily with the idea of raising 
doubts as to the value of land settlement schemes because of the 
relatively high cost involved, but in order to correct what seems 
to us a rather dangerous argument, viz., that the cost is not 
after all so serious a matter, because the alternative may be 
eventually an even higher expenditure on maintaining the men 
in idleness. 

318. We agree with the Commissioner’s view that the rate of 
expenditure on land settlement ought to be judged by examina- 
tion of the essential needs of the case. That is to say, if the 
expenditure is higher than it need be, no such plea as has been 
advanced should be accepted in justification of that fact. If, 
on the other hand, the cost of settlement is reduced to a mini- 
mum, it is then for the State to consider whether, on a broad 
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view of all the factors it is possible to bring under consideration, 
the expenditure is justified. Our own view is that, high as the 
cost has proved to be, even on the most economical of the various 
schemes, that fact does not destroy the value of the work con- 
sidered as an experiment, and judged in the light of our 
observations in the opening paragraphs of this section. But we 
think that any question of future expansion needs very careful 
consideration. 

319. It may be appropriate at this point to refer to the large 
amount of indirect employment that has been given in connection 
with the building of houses and other buildings, and the carrying 
out of the various works of estate development. This has 
occurred at a stage in the trade cycle when it was sound policy 
to start as much work as possible. Those particular conditions 
seem likely soon to cease for a time at any rate. 

Other Considerations. 

320. Regarding the value of the schemes from their economic 
and social aspects, we have already expressed our views and do 
not think that it is necessary further to elaborate or to repeat 
them. But we wish to add that in the case of holders who are 
making good, vested interests have been created and the State 
cannot desert them. This, however, does not necessarily involve 
an expansion of the scheme. 

321. Finally, so far as this section of our Report is concerned, 
we are brought to the consideration of the question, how far 
it is expedient that further opportunities of land settlement should 
be provided for unemployed industrial workers, in view of the 
lack of evidence of any widespread desire on their part to take 
advantage of the facilities, the somewhat doubtful results in a 
large proportion of cases, and the possibility of an increased 
demand for labour. Put crudely, the question amounts to this : 
Is it worth while to create opportunities for land settlement 
involving relatively high expenditure from State funds, and with 
the necessity of an enormous amount of organising effort and 
practical instruction, for the comparatively small number of un- 
employed industrial workers who appear to desire such oppor- 
tunities? 

322. Stated in this way, the question perhaps invites a dubious 
answer. Nevertheless, we feel that certain favourable arguments 
can be adduced. It has long been an accepted principle that 
the State and the local authorities should provide facilities for 
enabling those who desire to do so, and who possess the needed 
qualifications, to obtain smallholdings. We express no opinion 
whether this principle is right or wrong. But it is only a slight 
extension of the principle to give similar opportunities to persons 
of a different class, some of whom may have the desire but 
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cannot acquire the necessary qualifications without assistance. 
If the result of the present experiment is to select from the ranks 
of the industrial unemployed enough men to fill the available 
places with satisfaction to themselves, to the organising bodies 
and to the responsible Departments, there can be no question, 
in our view, as to the social value of a scheme which wtill have 
made such a result possible. The cost is another matter. 

323. The Chairman of the Land Settlement Association told 
us that he thought the Association's organisation could be made 
self-supporting if the number of tenants rose to 2,500, and 
slightly higher estimates were given to us by other representa- 
tives. We fully agree that overhead charges should become less 
burdensome as numbers increase, but we think that caution 
should be exercised in extending the operations. Certainly no 
further estates should be bought while so many of the existing 
holdings stand empty and until a prospect of better recruitment 
is in sight. 

6. — (a) The purposes served by Central Farms or Estate 
Service Depots on Smallholding Schemes. 

324. The expression “ Central Farm ” is not a very apt or 
accurate description of the sort of organisation that is attached 
to the settlements established by the Land Settlement Associa- 
tion and the Welsh Land Settlement Society, as there is no 
“ farming ” in the generally accepted sense of the term. For 
this reason the Association has now adopted the designation 
" Estate Service Depot The functions of the central farms 
are briefly : — 

(1) To provide the necessary facilities for cultivations 
which the settler cannot himself undertake, through lack 
either of skill or of the necessary implements and tractive 
power; 

(2) To raise or supply the necessary stock (pigs and 
poultry) and plants for meeting the settlers’ requirements; 

(3) To provide a central depot for collecting, grading and 
forwarding the settlers’ produce; 

(4) To make arrangements for the bulk purchase of stock, 
seeds, feeding stuffs, manures, etc. In the case of the Land 
Settlement Association this is chiefly done through the 
Marketing Department in London, though the central farm 
buys certain requirements. 

325. In addition to the above main functions, the Land 
Settlement Association has laid out, or is proposing to lay out, 
on several of its estates a considerable area of fruit — including 
top fruit as well as bush fruit — to be managed centrally and 
worked by the part-time labour of the settlers in return for wages. 
It is intended eventually, when the fruit trees are established 
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and in full production, to let the developed area to the tenants 
on the settlement at a rental based on cost, to be conducted by 
them on a co-operative basis. 

326. We consider that such a project is very speculative. The 
choice of land for such a purpose requires great discrimination. 
For the most part the Association's estates were not bought with 
a view to fruit planting on a large scale, and in one instance 
the use of the land for this purpose was criticised by experienced 
growers who were formerly members of the local Advisory 
Committee. 

327. The running of these fruit plantations, however, is not 
part of the normal functions of a central farm. With regard to 
the latter, a certain case can be made out for each of the four 
activities enumerated in paragraph 324. Indeed, we think that 
any smallholdings scheme such as these can only be successful if 
supported by some form of co-operative organisation. Clearly 
it would be uneconomic for each man on a settlement comprising 
anything from 30 to 100 or more holdings to he provided with 
the means of ploughing and cultivating the few acres of arable 
land on his holding, even if he had the ability to do the work 
properly. 

328. In regard to the supply of young stock and plants, there 
is not the same obvious need as in the case of cultivations, 
since the alternative course of purchasing from commercial 
suppliers is available. The Land Settlement Association has 
in fact adopted both methods. The two factors that chiefly 
influenced the development of the production side were (1) the 
difficulty of procuring reliable stocks in sufficient quantity to 
meet the demands entailed by the rapid development of estates 
in 1936-7, and (2) a natural desire to control the sources of 
supply to the settlements, so as to reduce the risk of introducing 
disease, and to maintain a high standard of quality. 

329. With regard to the third function, it is a cardinal feature 
of the settlements that the sale of all stock and produce should 
be effected on a co-operative system. We fully agree with this 
view and we think that the marketing arrangements now operat- 
ing are well managed and efficient. In effect the settlers grow the 
crops they are told to grow, carry out the cultural operations 
according to instructions, feed their stock with the prescribed 
rations and deliver up their produce or stock when it is ready 
for market. The grading, packing, despatching and marketing 
of the produce or stock are not the concern of the settler, and 
he is left free to apply all his efforts to obtain the maximum 
production from his holding. 

330. Similarly with the purchase of requirements, it needs 
no argument to demonstrate the clear advantages to he gained 
from the bulk purchase of such requirements as feeding-stuffs, 
seeds, fertilisers and tools. If there is a disadvantage at all it 
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lies perhaps in the risk of introducing too great rigidity , and 
not allowing sufficient room for variations. Evidence of an 
impressive nature was put before us by the Marketing Controller 
of the Land Settlement Association showing the very consider- 
able saving effected, to the great advantage of the. settlers, 
through the large-scale purchase of a wide range of requirements. 
We revert to this matter in a subsequent part of our Report 
(paragraphs 386 to 392). 

003; _ An essential corollary of the system of centralised ser- 
vices to the settlers is that they should pay the cost of providing 
them if the scheme as a whole is to be self-supporting. On the 
other hand, to make the scheme self-supporting may involve 
charges to the settlers greater than the value to them of the 
services rendered. This raises the whole question of the finances 
of central farms, but we reserve that matter to be dealt with 
later (paragraphs 339 to 356). 

Absence of Central Farms in Durham. 

332. The fact that no central farms are. provided on the 
Durham settlements may seem to be in conflict with much that 
has been said in the preceding paragraphs. The County Council 
are strongly opposed to the whole idea of central farms, which 
they believe cannot be run without incurring a continuing loss, 
a view which is shared by the Welsh Land Settlement Society. 
Past experience, in the Council’s judgment, shows that this is 
the fact; central farms were a feature of some of the post-War 
smallholdings schemes, and involved considerable losses. More- 
over the County Council take the view that a central, farm 
undermines the independence of the smallholder, while its 
absence throws him more on his own resources. Also the 
Council point out that it is difficult to see how a. farm can be 
permanently maintained unless it is made a condition of tenancy 
that supplies must be purchased from the farm indefinitely. 
This, in their opinion, would involve the settlers in added 
responsibilities. 

333. The need for the provision of centralised services for 
the settler has not made itself felt hitherto in Durham. So far 
as cultivations are concerned, the case is met as a rule by the 
use of the spade. In some cases a contract may be made with 
a neighbouring farmer to do the ploughing, and in this connec- 
tion it may be an advantage that some of the Durham estates 
include an area of land which is let to an ordinary smallholder 
who, of course, has the necessary implements for cultivating his 
holding. 

334. The provision of young stock, etc., in Durham is 
arranged by purchase, and contracts for the bulk purchase of 
the settlers’ requirements are arranged through the County 
Council office, delivery being made direct to the holdings. So 
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far as the sale of produce is concerned, the bulk of it is of a 
nature that can be consigned straight from the holdings. Eggs, 
for example, are collected by the purchaser in containers sup- 
plied by him, each settler doing his own grading and packing. 
Tomatoes are sold in similar fashion, but are not graded. The 
contracts are made by the Council’s Land Settlement Depart- 
ment with merchants of repute on terms that eliminate market- 
ing costs, and no difficulty is experienced in effecting sales at 
good prices. The object of the system of contract selling, to 
which the settlers are bound by agreement with the Council, is 
to avoid the dangers of exploitation and price-cutting that would 
result from uncontrolled sales. 

335. While opposed to central farms, the Durham Director 
of Agriculture agreed in oral evidence that, if the growing of 
market garden produce should be developed on wider lines, 
some central organisation for collecting, grading and despatch- 
ing it to market might be essential, and he saw no objection to 
the provision of such an organisation. 

336. Our general conclusion with regard to the provision of 
centralised services for the settlers is that, in some form or 
other, they are essential so far as concerns the purchase of 
requirements and the disposal of produce. The actual form of 
the organisation is less material than the fact. The Durham 
system avoids any handling costs being incurred by an inter- 
mediary between the contractors and the settlers, who naturally 
have to pay, or to accept, prices fixed in accordance with the 
terms of delivery. Where, as in the case of the Land Settlement 
Association, there is a central depot, the Association in effect 
acts as middleman or agent, even though supplies are sent 
straight to the holdings, and it needs a very careful and detailed 
system of accounting to ensure that the cost of the agency 
service is properly paid for by the settlers. 

6. (b) The extent to which Central Farms are being used for 

training. 

337. Broadly speaking, it would be true to ^ say that the 
primary object of tire central farms is not to train the settlers, 
but to provide the stock and services required by them. Each of 
the main productive activities, however, (pigs, poultry and the 
propagation of plants) is under the supervision of an expert, 
whose time is divided between work on the particular branch of 
the central farm for which he is responsible and the task of 
ins tructin g the settlers on their own holdings. Individual 
settlers may be employed from time to time on the central farm, 
and what is perhaps of more interest, settlers’ sons may obtain 
permanent employment as farm-hands if they show inclination 
and aptitude for the work. The main training of the settlers, 
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however, is done on their holdings, and the fact that central 
farms do not play any essential part in training is shown by the 
proposal of the Land Settlement Association to separate the 
duties of training the settlers from those of production on the 
central farms, and to assign them to different officers. It is also 
shown by experience in Durham. 

338. The proportion of local salaries and office expenses allo- 
cated to training is at present between 80 and go per cent. This 
is paid by the Commissioner. It seems high, but the correct 
apportionment between training and central farm activities can- 
not easily be determined. We may add that it is the rule on all 
the settlements for lectures to be given on technical subjects con- 
nected with the conduct of operations on the holdings, but this is 
not an essential part of the activities of the central farm. 

6. — (c) The cost of providing by means of the Central Farms the 
materials, livestock and services required by settlers. 

(1) Land Settlement Association. 

339. When the Land Settlement Association obtained autho- 
rity to provide central farms on its estates, it entertained with 
some confidence the belief that it would be able to run them on 
an economic basis. The Commissioner, when agreeing to a 
trial of the system, suggested that the test should be the ability 
of the central farms to show a return of not less than 3 per 
cent, on the capital invested in them, after all proper expendi- 
ture had been duly charged. A waiting period of a complete 
calendar year, from January to December, after the year of 
acquisition was allowed as an interim or development period, 
during which the test of ability to earn interest should not be 
applied. 

340. At the same time the Commissioner laid it down: — 

(1) That the whole of the marketing costs should be paid 
by the settlers from the outset. 

(2) That the charges to the settlers for goods supplied, 
or services performed, should be in keeping with the pre- 
vailing market prices or rates, a slightly favourable bias 
being permitted as an inducement to secure the willing 
acceptance of the central farm arrangements by the settlers. 

341. It was thought that by the strict observance of these 
conditions there ought not to be any loss, as the central farms 
had not to carry any heavy overhead charges. It would seem, 
however, that insufficient account was taken of the magnitude of 
the running costs, or of the many opportunities that must exist 
for unremunerative or even wasteful expenditure, unless the 
greatest possible vigilance is exercised and a careful costings 
system put into operation for each of the main activities. 
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342. It is, therefore, a matter for regret that no separate and 
complete information is yet available regarding the finances of 
the Association's central farms. The majority of the settlements 
were acquired by 1936, and therefore the first year to which the 
interest-earning test should have been applied was the year 
ended 31st December, 1938. The Association found it neces- 
sary, however, to overhaul its entire system of accounting 
towards the end of that year, and, in order to give time for the 
necessary changes to be effected, its financial year was extended 
to 31st March, 1939. The accounts for that year are not yet 
available, and this means that the latest complete information is 
for the period to 31st December, 1937. 

Ascertained Losses on Central Farms. 

343. The position at that date was that the Association’s 
central farm accounts showed a total accumulated deficit of 
£56,410, including losses on the three estates not connected with 
the Special Areas. It has been explained to us by the Associa- 
tion that this figure includes a considerable amount of ex- 
penditure which is not in any way related to the proper 
activities of the central farms. Owing to defects in the account- 
ing system, which for a long time could not keep pace with 
the rapid development of a growing organisation, a great deal 
of miscellaneous expenditure found a home in the central farm 
accounts. Some £16,000 is estimated to be due to abnormal 
losses of poultry on the central farms owing to outbreaks of 
disease, and of the balance some part is attributed to capital 
expenditure on the estates which was not allocated in the right 
place. We have no information how the above figure was 
reached. 

344. We were consulted by the Commissioner as to the effect 
that the change in the Association’s financial year would have 
on our investigations. We were informed that, in view of the 
urgent desirability of putting the finances of the Association 
in order, it was the Commissioner’s wish to accede, if possible, 
to the Association’s request to be allowed to extend its current 
financial year to 31st March, 1939, and, as it was clear that 
the Association would otherwise have been in a position of 
some difficulty, we felt that we could raise no objection. We 
accordingly agreed, on condition that central farm accounts for 
two settlements, to be selected by our accountant, should be 
specially prepared for the year ending 31st December, 1938, 
and submitted to him for our information. The two settlements 
selected were Crofton in Cumberland, and Harrowby in 
Lincolnshire. 

345. We give, in Appendices VIII and IX, details of these two 
accounts and, in Appendix XII, a precis of Major Reid’s com- 
ments upon them. It will be seen that the account for Crofton 
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shows a loss of £1,033, while that for Harrowby shows a nominal 
profit of £278 which, however, arises solely from the fact that a 
large amount of poultry equipment entered in the account at a 
low valuation was issued to the settlers at cost price. After 
allowing for this and making some minor adjustments. Major 
Reid arrived at a loss for tire year of £1,779. Major Reid 
observes that whilst there may be several factors which would 
tend to reduce these deficits, it has to be remembered that the 
figures include no charge in respect either of rent for land and 
buildings or interest on capital.* 

Estimate of Losses for 1938. 

346. The results of the trading activities of tire central farms 
on the remainder of the Association's estates cannot be known 
until after the accounts for the year ended 31st March, 1939, 
have been completed. The accounts were not available at’ the 
time of concluding our Report, but we th ink it is unlikely that, 
apart from the fact that they will cover 15 months' operations, 
they will be found to differ very considerably from those of 
Crofton and Harrowby. If this view is correct, we conclude 
that the total running losses on central farms on the 20 de- 
veloped estates for the last year of account might be of the 
order of £20,000 over the period of 12 months to 31st December, 
1938. In order to avoid any risk of over-statement, however, 
we put the figure rather lower, but think it cannot be less than 
£15,000. This would represent £20 for every settler actually 
on the estates, and £14 for every holding occupied or avail- 
able for occupation. 

Explanation of Losses. 

347. Earlier in our Report (paragraph 234) we have referred 
to the view held by the Land Settlement Association that these 
losses are not a permanent feature. The Association holds 
that the^ losses are partly due to the impossibility of avoiding 
some mistakes in setting on foot so novel an enterprise, and 
partly also to the inclusion of a certain amount of " setting-up ” 
expenditure which should be treated more properly as capital 
outlay. This is said to be especially the case with the propagating 
holdings. Some of the loss is also due to the fact that few 
estates are as yet fully occupied, and none is completely occu- 
pied by tenants. Moreover, these vacant holdings have to be 
kept in order until they are occupied. At Chawston, for example, 
55 holdings out of 66, and at Yeldham 54 out of gi, were un- 
occupied on 31st March. All these factors no doubt have an 
adverse effect on the operations of the central farms, but, when 
every allowance is made for them, we do not feel able to share 

* Slight amendments have since been made in the account for Harrowby, 
but without affecting the main conclusions. 
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the confidence of the Association, or the opinion of Dr. Sanders, 
that the elimination of these factors will prevent further losses. 
We may also observe that the time within which some of these 
adverse factors will cease to operate is scarcely predictable at 
present. 

348. Quite apart from the special difficulties of the present 
moment, one of the reasons for losses on the central farms is the 
practical impossibility of working the cultivation units on an 
economical basis. Tractors and implements have to be taken 
long distances to deal with small areas scattered about different 
parts of an estate. Under such conditions the cost of operation 
is out of proportion to what can reasonably be charged for the 
work done. To reduce this waste to a minimum, it would be 
necessary for cropping plans to be rigidly enforced, so that not 
only ploughing, but all subsequent operations, could be done 
by through cultivation of adjoining holdings. 

349. Accepting the fact that there have been these losses on 
the central farms, and assuming that such losses must for some 
time at all events continue to recur, we may again observe that 
such losses are evidence that the scheme as a whole is being 
subsidized, though the subsidy may not reach the individual 
settler. The smallholdings and central farm form together one 
industrial unit, and if the central farm does not pay its way, it 
is clear that the settlers are not paying the full costs of goods 
supplied and services rendered, though it may be impossible 
for them to do so. A system of budget control has been 
instituted by the Association as from the 1st April, 1939, whereby 
the central farms are planned to cover all expenses (training 
costs of course excepted) including rent of the land and premises 
and interest at 3 per cent, on the invested capital. It remains 
to be seen how far .the results of the year’s operations will con- 
form to the budget figures. 

Nature of Services performed. 

350. The payments to be made to the central farms by 
settlers, whether during their training or after they have be- 
come tenants, fall into four categories, namely: — 

(1) Payments for cultivations undertaken on their 
behalf; 

(2) Payments for pigs, poultry, plants or other stock, 
etc., provided by, or through, the central farm either as 
actual producer or as agents; 

(3) Payments for seeds, fertilizers, feeding . stuffs and 
other requirements procured on an agency basis; 

(4) Payments for collecting, grading, packing and 
marketing the produce from the holdings. 
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351- In regard to these payments we would make the follow- 
ing observations: — 

(1) Payments for cultivations should obviously be as 
nearly as possible in conformity with the customary rates 
prevailing in the district. To charge less would be to sub- 
sidize the settlers at the expense of the central farm; to 
charge more would be unfair to them. 

(2) Similarly, charges for pigs, poultry, etc., produced 
on the Central Farm should be as nearly as possible the 
prevailing market rates, though a small bias in the settlers' 
favour may be permissible as he is obliged to purchase from 
this source of supply, which also has the advantage of 
being on the spot. On the other hand, if the central farm 
disposes of the best stock to the settlers it would be fair 
both to the farm and to the settlers to fix a correspondingly 
higher price. 

For any stock purchased from outside sources a com- 
mission is justified, but, on the assumption that the Asso- 
ciation can purchase on exceptionally favourable terms, 
the price to the settler, with commission, should not be 
more than he would have to pay for similar stock if 
purchased elsewhere. 

(3) The same principle should clearly be applied to pur- 
chases of other requirements as for purchases of livestock 
from outside sources, and the ability of the Association to 
make large scale contracts for regular delivery ought to 
result, as in fact it does, in such favourable rates that the 
settlers should obtain their supplies cheaply, even after 
the Association has added the proper charge for its ser- 
vices in buying and handling the goods. 

(4) The charges for the services of collecting, grading 
and delivering produce to market can in practice only be 
on the basis of out of pocket costs plus a reasonable 
commission to cover overheads. 

352. We have thus set out the principles which in our opinion 
should regulate the relations between the settlers on the one 
hand and the central farm on the other. We have every reason 
to believe that the Association has recognised and accepted 
these principles, but we have not before us any clear and con- 
clusive evidence that they have been applied uniformly on all 
the settlements. Consequently, we are not in a position to say 
whether the losses on the central farms are in any way attribut- 
able to the settlers being undercharged for goods supplied or 
for services rendered. Assuming that the charges have been on 
the market scale, the losses on Ihe central farms must be taken 
to represent the price paid for an adjunct which the Association 
considers to be necessary for the successful running of its small- 
holdings schemes, and whoever pays the additional cost, in 
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this case the nation, subsidizes the scheme. We do not say 
that this is not worth doing to obtain certain social benefits — that 
is another question — but nothing is gained by shutting our eyes 
to the essential nature of the transaction. 

353- A gradual diminution of central farm activities may be 
one way of reducing the losses. The Association hopes to 
reduce pig breeding activities on central farms by encouraging 
settlers, as they gain experience, to breed as well as to fatten 
pigs. It is considered, however, that pig breeding to some 
extent must remain a permanent part of the central farm 
activities. On the other hand, it is hoped to transfer the rearing 
of poultry on nearly all the settlements to the settlers themselves 
in due course. On the majority of the estates this position has 
already been reached, and for the 1939 programme of 250,000 
chicks, hatched on central farms or purchased from outside 
sources, practically one-half are being reared by the settlers 
themselves. These measures are all to the good, but they may 
result in leaving the central farms with the least remunerative 
services, such as the cultivation activities. 



(2) Welsh Land Settlement Society. 

Leechpool. 

354. Some further light on the subject of the finance of central 
farms may be gained from a study of the accounts of the central 
farm attached to the Leechpool smallholdings. These have 
been examined and reported on by Major Reid and a 
summary will be found in Appendix X. The Trading 
Account for the period from 16th January, 1937 to 30th Septem- 
ber, 1938 showed a deficiency of £1,541, but it is remarked that 
this loss includes a certain amount of unproductive labour. An 
estimate of receipts and payments for the year ending 30th 
September, 1939, prepared by the Society’s officers in consider- 
able detail, shows a probable deficiency of £1,116, which is 
apportioned as follows: — 



(a) Haulage and . Marketing 


166 


(b) Cultivations 


396 


(c) Production of Stock 


554 



355. Some details are given in Appendix XI. It will be seen 
that the payments include £99 being the share of the rent of the 
property attributable to the land used for the central farm, but 
nothing is included for interest on the invested capital of 
approximately £3,800. The various charges to the small- 
holders under each of the three heads are based on standard 
prices for the goods supplied and the services rendered. It will 
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be seen that the total charge already made to the 40 tenants for 
cultivations and marketing services is £1,300, which is equiva- 
lent to £32 10s. per annum for each tenant. 

356. We have no further comment to make on the above 
figures, except to observe that, while the Society’s representa- 
tives thought that the loss on the central farm might be reduced 
by certain changes in method, they were satisfied that it could 
not be avoided except by making charges to the settlers which 
it would be beyond their capacity to bear. If this be so, it 
means that the Leechpool scheme as a whole can never be self- 
supporting. 

7.— (a) The comparative advantages of settlement on Small- 
holdings with or without Central Farms. 

357. We have already dealt with this matter in Section 6 
but it may be convenient to recapitulate briefly. 

The view of the Land Settlement Association and of the 
Welsh Land Settlement Society may be said to be that the 
provision of a central farm is not so much a question of 
advantage as of necessity. Both bodies consider that, without 
the aid of some central organisation which can provide the 
means of cultivating tire holdings and the stock to replenish 
them, the smallholdings schemes would be in danger of collapse. 
The Land Settlement Association, it is true, has visualised the 
possibility of distributing some of the functions of the central 
farm among particular smallholders showing special aptitude. 
This idea, however, has not yet been tried to the extent of 
dispensing with central activities on any of the settlements. On 
the other hand the Association, in so far as it contemplates the 
continuance of the central farms, maintains that they can 
eventually become self-supporting, when normal and stabilised 
conditions on the settlements are reached. 

358. The Welsh Land Settlement Society, on the other hand, 
while equally convinced of the necessity of a central farm to the 
satisfactory working of a smallholdings scheme, holds the view 
that the farm cannot be made self-supporting except on the 
basis of charges to the smallholders that would be beyond their 
capacity to bear. On the evidence produced to us, we agree 
with this view. 

359. The Durham County Council do without central farms. 
They are opposed to the idea in principle, and are satisfied 
that central farms cannot be run without loss. It has to be 
recognised, however, that the conditions in Durham are some- 
what exceptional. . We are disposed to think that, with the type 
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of holding provided by the two Settlement societies, the success- 
ful carrying on of their smallholdings does, for the time being, 
require the provision of some central facilities for cultivations 
and other services. But we hold the opinion that, so long as 
central farms are retained, a certain amount of loss must be 
expected, even after the settlers have paid the full charges that 
can reasonably be imposed for the services rendered. 
Experience gained so far points to this conclusion, even when 
every allowance is made for abnormal conditions, while, as 
regards the future, the budget estimates for Leechpool go some 
way to confirm it. 

7.- — (b) The comparative advantages of settlement on 
Smallholdings and on Co-operative Farms. 

360. Our inquiry into this question has elicited a divergence 
of views between the Welsh Land Settlement Society on the one 
hand and the Land Settlement Association and the Durham 
County Council on the other. Each alike recognises that there 
are points in favour and against both types of schemes, but 
each lays stress on the advantages of the system it has adopted 
and the disadvantages of the other. 

361. The history of the experiment undertaken by the Welsh 
Land Settlement Society, which alone of the three bodies has 
established co-operative farms, is of some interest. Originally 
the Society was set up for the purpose of promoting small- 
holdings in Wales on the lines of similar schemes in England. 
The Society’s attention was, however, drawn to the Fordson 
co-operative farming activities at Boreham, in Essex, and a 
strong plea was made by the Society that it should be allowed to 
operate a similar plan in South Wales. The responsible Depart- 
ments acceded to this request, though it appears with some 
reluctance, in view of some unfortunate experiences in connec- 
tion with profit-sharing schemes for ex-Service men after the 
War. The Society thereupon proceeded to form the Boverton 
Castle Co-operators Society which, as we have seen, has com- 
pleted two seasons’ operations with a very fair measure of 
success. 

362. The Welsh Land Settlement Society had already arranged 
to run a smallholdings estate in conjunction with the Monmouth- 
shire County Council, and this is at present the only smallhold- 
ings scheme for which the Society is responsible. Its Council of 
Management holds the opinion very decidedly that the co-opera- 
tive farm is much the better, and is, in fact, the only type of 
settlement that can be operated successfully in Wales. In defer- 
ence to this strong expression of views, permission has been 
given to establish several other co-operative farms on the same 
fines as Boverton. 
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Arguments in favour of Co-operative Farms. 

363. The main considerations that have impressed the Society 
in deciding to concentrate on this type of settlement may be 
summarised as follows: — 

(1) The men selected being ex-industrial workers, are 
accustomed to wage-paid work and to more or less regular 
hours. They are also used to working under orders, and 
they have reached an age when it would be difficult to 
change their mental outlook to that of men working as their 
own masters. 

(2) The technical advantages and economies of large- 
scale cultivation can only be obtained by the co-operative 
farming system; similarly, in the harvesting and marketing 
of crops, there is great economy in dealing with a large 
acreage as compared with the gathering and assembling of 
small consignments from a number of smallholdings. 

(3) In addition to these technical economies, there is a 
very large saving in clerical and accounting work. The 
produce is dealt with in bulk for the settlement as a whole, 
whereas with smallholdings of the type provided by the 
settlement Societies, each man’s produce must be separately 
graded, the quantity of each grade separately recorded, 
and the appropriate credit given to each settler for the due 
quantity of each grade at the price realised. This means 
in practice an enormous amount of detailed accounting. 

364. There is another feature of this type of settlement which 
has nothing to do with the economics of the scheme itself, but 
is of considerable importance from the public point of view, 
namely, that unemployed men accepted for co-operative farms 
are employed forthwith at the standard rate of agricultural 
wages, and their unemployment allowances come to an end at 
once. There is thus a substantial saving to State funds as com- 
pared with smallholdings schemes, where the prospective small- 
holders continue to receive unemployment allowances for a 
period ranging from 15 months to about two years while they are 
undergoing training. This economy, taken in conjunction with 
the smaller capital outlay involved in co-operative farms as 
compared with smallholdings, furnishes a strong argument for 
the former type of settlement. 

365. To the foregoing considerations we add another, which 
further demonstrates the advantage attaching to co-operative 
farms as against smallholdings. As wage-earners the men retain 
their position in social insurance, and continue to receive the 
benefits therefrom. Since Widows’ and Old Age Pensions are 
part of the Health Insurance Scheme this is a matter of great 
importance. Also, the settlers on co-operative farms do not 
lose their rights under the unemployment insurance and assist- 
ance schemes, as do tenants of smallholdings. 
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Arguments in favour of Smallholdings. 

366. On the other hand those who support smallholdings 
argue that the co-operative farming system does not hold out 
to the settler the prospect of real independence, and offers little 
scope for the man of exceptional energy and ability. A few such 
men may, with experience, find employment on the farms 
as foremen or key men. This, however, cannot go far, as the 
number of such posts is limited. The more energetic and capable 
members of the co-operative societies are therefore not likely to 
find a sufficient incentive to apply their energy and skill to its 
fullest extent. The smallholding, on the other hand, so it is 
argued, provides scope for such men, whose greater ability is 
clearly shown by the results they achieve even during their train- 
ing, as compared with the general average. 

367. In short, the main criticism of the co-operative farming 
system by the other two bodies is that it is not really land settle- 
ment, but is a scheme of agricultural employment, which fails 
to give the settler and his family the same status as does the 
occupation of a smallholding. The Durham County Council 
also say that the scheme would not appeal to the Durham 
applicant, who is a strong individualist. 

Other Considerations. 

368. The interesting experiment of a composite scheme is 
being tried by the Welsh Land Settlement Society at Rosemarket 
in Pembroke. This is not so much a deliberate innovation by 
the Society as the result of converting what was originally 
intended to be a smallholdings scheme into a co-operative farm. 
The houses were already built for a smallholdings layout and 
piggeries had been erected, and it was in order to avoid sacri- 
ficing this expenditure that it was decided to give each member 
of the co-operative society an acre of land adjoining his house 
for the keeping of pigs and poultry, and to farm the rest of the 
land on co-operative lines. Four of the settlers, however, 
elected to carry on as independent smallholders. Experience 
will show whether the two schemes can be run side by side, and 
what is the practical result of the attempt to combine them. 

369. The Land Settlement Association, as we have already 
seen, is so far impressed with the value of the co-operative 
farming principle as to have decided to apply it to the manage- 
ment of fruit plantations attached to some of its smallholdings. 
We have expressed some doubt as to whether this particular 
application of the idea is likely to prove successful. 

370. The possibility suggests itself of using the co-operative 
farms as a means of testing the capacity or inclinations of the 
settlers, so that those whc showed special aptitude and desired 
the opportunity of a change might be given a smallholding on 
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a separate estate. We do not know if this is possible. It may 
be that, for a smallholder, a different type of training is desirable, 
and that a period of work on a co-operative farm would not in 
itself be a suitable preliminary to the occupation of a small- 
holding. In particular, the co-operative farm, as at present 
organised, gives little or no opportunity for the care of livestock, 
which is a usual feature of smallholdings schemes, and one in 
which the smallholder, who is able to give more individual 
care to his poultry or pigs, often excels. 

371. While co-operative farms and smallholding settlements 
alike have the same general aim, namely, planned and controlled 
production on the one hand, and orderly marketing of bulked 
produce on the other, this is achieved, in the case of the co- 
operative farm, without any difficulty by means of unified 
management and control. With the smallholdings settlements, 
on the other hand, it is achieved, on the production side by 
requiring the smallholders to carry out instructions as to crop- 
ping, feeding, etc., and on the marketing side by insisting on 
the co-operative selling of produce. The smallholdings system, 
therefore, from the economic point of view, seems the more 
cumbersome method. The gain to be set against the resultant 
loss of economic efficiency is to be measured by the value of the 
human factor, which, though large in individual cases, may be 
small if the particular estate is looked at as a whole. 

The Committee’ s Conclusions. 

372. After careful study of all the evidence available and much 
thought, we have come to the definite conclusion that the system 
of co-operative farms, apart altogether from its attractions of 
economy and simplicity, is better suited to the majority of the 
men brought from industrial areas to rural surroundings. The 
change to separate smallholdings is often too great, both for 
the settlers and their wives ; many refuse to face it when the time 
comes to take up tenancy, and some leave both before or after 
that date. A few exceptional men are making good profits; 

’ others are obtaining a living, and yet others are going down hill 
financially when depreciation is taken into account. We are far 
from saying that the smallholdings should be closed down. Large 
sums of public money have been spent on them; vested interests 
have been created, and the nation has assumed responsibility to 
the men and to their children. 

373. It was perhaps inevitable that those who initiated the 
land settlement schemes should be prejudiced against co-opera- 
tive farms by the previous failure of somewhat similar attempts, 
and that the prevalent " smallholdings complex ” should have 
led to the direction of the schemes along that particular line. 
In the light of experience, we think it would have been better 
if those responsible for the settlement policy at first had tried 
experiments in more than one direction. 
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374. A few able men who are strong individualists will always 
wish for land of their own, and we think that a chance should 
be given, if it be possible administratively, for men now em- 
ployed in agriculture also to obtain holdings on land settlement 
estates. Many people in this country hold the very general 
view of Continental Governments that smallholders give an 
element of stability to the politics of a country. We express 
neither agreement nor dissent; we merely note the opinion in 
passing. But we are not much impressed by the argument that 
most men hanker for the “ independence ” which a smallholding 
gives. Much of the “ independence " secured by an ordinary 
smallholder, who builds up his own capital in land and stock 
by his skill and savings, is lost by the “ land settler ” who gets 
his capital on loan and carries out the directions of his farm 
manager. The smallholder’s life means long hours all day and 
every day, and very restricted opportunity for the leisure and 
holidays which are becoming a normal feature of modern life, 
even among those agricultural workers who have hitherto not 
enjoyed such amenities. We draw attention to this modem 
tendency, because we think that it is one of the factors to be 
taken into account in planning the future. It may be that 
increasing difficulty will be experienced in finding men willing 
to face the conditions of a smallholder’s life. 

375. On a co-operative farm, the men are sure of a certain 
minimum wage, and of the increasing opportunities for leisure 
and holidays. Moreover, they can to some extent specialise 
in those operations which interest them, and a certain number 
of posts as foremen, etc., give some chance of advancement. 
We think that even market gardening will tend more and more 
to be carried out most efficiently on the comparatively large 
scale, and we confess to some anxiety about the future of the 
land settlement smallholdings. Nevertheless, we feel great admi- 
ration for the courage and labour with which a surprising 
number of settlers have faced new conditions and made good. 
Everything possible should continue to be done to assist and 
guide them to full independence. 



8. — The organisation and methods of the bodies administering 
the schemes. 

376. Our observations under this head relate only to the three 
bodies mainly responsible, namely, the Land Settlement Asso- 
ciation, the Welsh Land Settlement Society and the Durham 
County Council. Other County Councils are involved to some 
extent, the Glamorgan County Council in a small scheme of 
direct settlement, and the Monmouthshire, Derbyshire and Lan- 
cashire County Councils in providing and equipping estates, 
which are leased as a single unit to the Settlement societies. 
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(i) The Durham County Council. 

377. The County Council has an Agricultural Department 
winch is under the general supervision of the County Director 
of Agriculture. One of the normal activities of this Depart- 
ment is to carry out smallholding schemes under the Small Hold- 
ings Acts. The Council has a permanent staff, both adminis- 
trative and technical, which is responsible for these and other 
duties of the Department, including the County schemes of 
agricultural instruction. The existence of this organisation, 
with its trained staff, makes the Council a particularly suitable 
body to carry out land settlement for the unemployed. 

378. The settlements are administered by the Council through 
a Land Settlement Sub-Committee consisting of: 

The Vice-Chairman of the County Council. 

The Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

The Chairman of the Agricultural Committee. 

Three members of the Smallholdings and Allotments Sub- 
Committee. 

Three members of the Agricultural Education Sub-Com- 
mittee. 

The District Commissioner for the Special Areas (ex officio). 

379. The decisions of this Sub-Committee are carried into 
effect by the Director of Agriculture, who is assisted by a whole- 
time Land Settlement Officer, appointed by the Council but 
paid out of the Special Areas Fund. Under the Land Settle- 
ment Officer are a number of Wardens, similarly appointed 
and paid, who are responsible for the supervision of one or 
more of the settlement schemes. The Wardens are answer- 
able for the general control and conduct of the settlers, and 
are required to impart technical knowledge to them. All trans- 
actions in relation to the conduct of the schemes, including 
all contracts for purchases and sales, are arranged through the 
County offices. 

380. Where, as in Durham, the County Council has shown 
a keen interest in the experiment of placing unemployed in- 
dustrial workers on the land and has applied itself to the task 
with real enthusiasm, we feel that the system of direct adminis- 
tration by the County Council has outstanding advantages. 
It is comparatively easy for the extra staff required to be 
grafted on to the existing organisation; the responsible Com- 
mittee is familiar with the type of men with whom it is deal- 
ing, and for that reason is the better able to take a personal 
interest in their welfare; the settlers themselves, as we have 
mentioned elsewhere, do not suffer the disturbing experience 
of being uprooted and transported to wholly unfamiliar sur- 
roundings. The preservation of these local contacts, and the 
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active co-operation of men with local knowledge in the practical 
conduct of the enterprise, are valuable elements in the success 
which has attended the Durham experiments up to the present 
time. 

(2) The Land Settlement Association. 

381. The origin and constitution of the Association are de- 
scribed in paragraph 21, and its office organisation in para- 
graphs 225-6. The Association works through an Executive 
Committee of 17 members, which is elected annually and meets 
about once a month. An officer of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries has usually attended meetings of the Executive 
Committee (but not Sub-Committees) as liaison officer, for the 
purpose of maintaining contact between the Association and 
the Ministry, more especially as regards the few schemes that 
receive grant aid from the Development Fund. The services 
of other officers of the Ministry have been available from time 
to time, if required, in an advisory capacity, but the Ministry 
has not attempted to influence the policy of the Association. 

382. The volume of business falling to be dealt with has 
necessitated the devolution of work to various Sub-Committees 
which include: Finance and General Purposes, Settlements, 
Marketing, Recreational and Welfare, Groupholdings and 
Cottage Homesteads. The Director attends meetings of the 
Executive Committee and most of its Sub-Committees, and other 
officers attend according to the nature of the business in hand. 

383. Unlike the Durham County Council, the Land Settle- 
ment Association, in the course of less than five years, has had 
to build up from nothing at all an organisation able to carry 
out an enterprise of great magnitude. Everything has had to 
be improvised without the aid of previous experience. A system 
of " trial and error ” has to some extent been inevitable under 
such conditions. The task of the Association has been made 
much more difficult by its acceptance of the responsibility for 
carrying out a far larger programme than was originally in- 
tended, without the necessary time for experimental work. 

Headquarters Organisation. 

384. The functions of the Headquarters organisation include 
the formulation and general direction of policy, the handling 
of the various technical problems involved, and the control of 
finance. Attached to the Head Office staff there are three Ad- 
visory Officers, for horticulture, pigs and poultry respectively, 
a Marketing Controller and a Finance Officer. The Advisory 
Officers are responsible for advising the Association on policy, 
and for giving directions to the estate managers on their respec- 
tive subjects. They are also supervisory in the sense that it is 
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their duty to report if directions given by them to an estate 
manager are not carried out, or if the programme which has 
been laid down has not been followed. 

385. Intermediate between the Headquarters staff and the 
Estate Managers there are three Inspecting Officers, whose duties 
are to co-ordinate the activities of the Advisory Officers on 
the estates, and also to report to the Director on every phase of 
the administration of the settlements. The Estate Manager 
(formerly known as the Warden) is the unit of control for each 
estate. He is responsible to the Director for all that happens 
on his settlement. Associated with him are technical assistants 
in horticulture, pig keeping and poultry keeping, and with their 
help, together with the necessary clerical and other staff, the 
Estate Manager is responsible for the instruction of the settlers, 
the operations of the central farm, the purchase of supplies 
(except those obtained under Head Office contracts) , the mar- 
keting of the settlers’ produce (again subject to directions from 
Headquarters), the keeping of their accounts, and everything 
that pertains to their general welfare on the settlement. 

Marketing Department. 

386. The Association’s marketing organisation is of such 
importance as to merit special attention. It represents a com- 
plete innovation of practice in connection with land settlement 
in this country and can fairly claim to have achieved already a 
high degree of success. So far as we have been able to judge 
the Marketing Department is carried on in an extremely efficient 
manner, and enables settlers to obtain high grade supplies of 
seeds, fertilizers, feeding-stuffs and miscellaneous requirements 
on very favourable terms, and also to dispose of their produce 
in such a way as to obtain the maximum benefit from careful 
grading and orderly marketing. 

387. General control over marketing is obtained through the 
medium of the tenancy agreement which contains clauses 
requiring the tenant — 

(а) subject to any schemes for regulating the marketing 
of agricultural products under the Agricultural Marketing 
Acts, 1931 and 1933, or any other such schemes for the time 
being in force, to grade, pack and market all produce and 
livestock from the holding as the Association shall direct; 

(б) to purchase all requisites of the holding in co-opera- 
tion with the other tenants on the estate as the Association 
shall direct. 

388. The central organisation consists of a Marketing Con- 
troller, a General Marketing Officer, a Poultry and Eggs 
Marketing Officer, and a Horticultural Marketing Officer. There 
is also a Statistics Officer who is concerned with the collection 
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of data as^ to production and sales. The Marketing Controller 
is responsible for the whole organisation and the Marketing 
Officers under him for their particular commodities. The Mar- 
keting Controller undertakes (with the General Marketing Officer) 
the purchase of feeding stuffs, coke and coal, and seeds, and the 
sale of pigs. The General Marketing Officer is also directly 
concerned with miscellaneous purchases, including fertilisers, 
packing materials, petrol and paraffin, cement and asbestos 
sheeting, wire-netting and fencing, peat moss litter, motor tyres, 
rubber hose, poultry equipment, veterinary requisites and 
insecticides, miscellaneous tools, implements, etc. 

389. On the estates, the estate managers act as the local 
agents of the Marketing Department. They retain responsibility 
except in so far as the Head Office makes specific arrangements. 
Generally, it is stated that the Head Office is undertaking a 
relatively larger degree of responsibility. The general rule is 
that no estate manager may make a purchase in excess of £15 
value without the approval of Head Office, and he may not make 
any purchase at all of any commodity which is covered by Head 
Office arrangements. Similarly with sales, the responsibility 
remains with the estate managers unless and until the Head 
Office has made definite arrangements. In the sales organisa- 
tion there are also one or two special features, including a 
warehouse in Cambridge serving the Cambridgeshire and 
Bedfordshire estates. A daily return of horticultural prices is 
circulated to all estates. 

390. It is pointed out by the Association that, in considering 
the effectiveness of the Marketing Department, it has to be 
remembered that difficulties are imposed on the organisation 
which are not attributable to marketing in itself. For example, 
the lack of knowledge and the inexperience of the settlers com- 
plicates the work. They are apt to disregard contractual 
obligations; they fail to appreciate relative values, such as 
quality versus price in feeding stuffs. They are unable to look 
ahead, with the result that last minute demands for requisites 
are received. Difficulties of this sort should disappear as the 
settlers become more experienced. 

391. Striking figures were put before us to show the dimen- 
sions which the Association's business as a producer has already 
reached. During 1938, some 44,000 pigs were sold, to the value 
of £194,000, nearly 25,000 going to the bacon factories; the 
grading was well above the average for the country. Over 
14 million eggs were sold to the value of £86,700, and 137,000 
fowls, to the value of £16,500. Horticultural sales yielded 
£55,500, of which tomatoes accounted for £31,000. The total 
value of all sales in 1938 was about £350,000. Purchases are 
on a correspondingly large scale. 
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392. The importance of the part played by the Association’s 
Marketing Department can hardly be over-estimated, and its 
efficiency may be roughly gauged from the fact that last year 
the estimated receipts from trade discounts, bonuses, etc., not 
passed on direct to the settlers by way of price reductions was 
£11,000, of which £6,500 was retained towards headquarters 
expenses and £4,500 distributed to the settlers as bonus. The 
sum retained more than covered the separate costs of the Market- 
ing Department at headquarters, but there is some ground for 
thinking that part of these receipts might properly be applied 
to local costs, thereby reducing the losses on central farms. 

393. We heard numerous complaints by individual settlers 
that the prices realised for their produce were lower than they 
could have obtained by direct sale to retail shops, or to other 
local buyers. Some of them suggested the setting up of a local 
sales depot, so as to cut out the middleman. Those who make 
such complaints ignore the fact that what is possible in the case 
of one or two individuals, or of isolated transactions, cannot be 
achieved in relation to the sales of the settlement as a whole. 
They also overlook the cost and practical difficulties of running 
a direct sales organisation. We are satisfied that the method of 
controlled marketing, or the contract system as practised in 
Durham, is not simply the best in the interests of the settlers 
as a whole, but that it is the only possible system that will avoid 
price-cutting and complete dislocation of the markets. 

Internal Financial Control. 

394. We were informed that in all matters of finance the final 
decision has rested with the Executive Committee, which has 
always had regard to the financial implications when considering 
matters of policy. It seems, however, that apart from the con- 
trol exercised by the Committee itself, the financial side of the 
office was not sufficiently strong in the early days to impose 
adequate financial and accounting checks. The explanation 
given to us by the Association’s representatives -was that the 
growth of development and the complications of the problem 
both took place with such rapidity that the adjustment of finan- 
cial requirements could not keep pace with them. In fact the 
conditions in the office w’ere reminiscent of the War years. 

395. Every allowance must be made for the great difficulties 
in which the Association was inevitably involved through trying 
to carry out in great haste an experiment requiring so much 
care and forethought at every stage. We think, however, it is 
incumbent on any responsible body necessarily entrusted 
with a wide measure of discretion in the day-to-day administra- 
tion of large sums of public money to maintain proper checks 
on expenditure and to enforce the observance of an adequate 
system of accounting. The financial side of the office should 
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have a voice in the shaping of policy, not only by direct contact 
with the Finance Committee, but also in the various minor 
details which have perforce to be delegated to the office adminis- 
trative staff, as well as responsibility for an efficient system of 
accounting. Such an arrangement would no doubt have pro- 
vided the Association with a clearer appreciation as to the finan- 
cial effect of their decisions on policy and the consequent need 
of earlier consultation with the Commissioner. If the necessity 
for this could have been realised at the outset, some difficulties 
might have been avoided. 

396. We are informed that the Finance Department is now 
adequately supervised and has been thoroughly overhauled. We 
regard it as of fundamental importance that the Association 
should be able to supply accurate information as to the cost of 
what it is doing, in such a form as to enable a right judgment 
to be arrived at, not only by the Association itself, but by those 
responsible for entrusting it with the task of carrying out a 
policy and for supplying the necessary funds. 

Administrative Staff. 

397. Under the Association’s present administrative arrange- 
ments a very large degree of personal responsibility for the 
initiation of policy and for executive action seems to fall on the 
Director, who controls the headquarters office organisation and 
also maintains direct contact both with the Inspecting Officers 
and the individual Estate Managers. We formed the opinion 
that the organisation gives a degree of authority to the Director 
which is greater than we should have felt to be desirable, having 
regard to the magnitude and very complex nature of the opera- 
tions, the wide range of the problems involved, whether adminis- 
trative, technical, financial, social or personal, and the over- 
whelming pressure to which constant attention to all these aspects 
must give rise. 

398. A point to which the Association has directed our atten- 
tion is the disadvantage under which it has laboured, in being 
unable to give any guarantee of tenure, or any undertaking of 
continuity of employment, to men appointed to its more 
responsible posts. It was put to us that the nature of the work 
demands men of capacity and experience, and that such men 
are usually already in well-paid johs, which they will not lightly 
exchange for the conditions of service that the Association can 
offer. 

399. We fear that this is true of all experimental work, and 
that some degree of uncertainty as to the future must be an 
inevitable accompaniment of the experiment. The Association 
naturally encountered staffing difficulties and, especially in the 
case of Estate Managers, found that it was impossible to get 
men with the requisite technical qualifications and organising 
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capacity for the relatively meagre salaries at first offered. So 
far as our limited contacts have enabled us to judge, we should 
say that, after some unfortunate experiences in this field, 
the Association has been very successful in securing, as Estate 
Managers, men who impressed us by their knowledge, and their 
enthusiastic interest in their work. 

Local Advisory Committees. 

400. In addition to the headquarters and estate organisation 
described above, the Association has set up local Advisory 
Committees in connection with most of its settlements. These 
Committees were originally constituted with three main objects 
in view, namely (1) to obtain local technical advice; (2) to 
form a body of people interested in the settlement who would 
help the Association to commend its work to local public 
opinion; and (3) to assist in helping the settlers and their wives 
to adjust themselves to the conditions of their new environment. 
The Advisory Committees have been constituted of influential 
local people, many of whom take a prominent part in the public 
life of the district. County Council officials and the District 
Land Commissioners o.f the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
have also been included. 

401. We think it would not be unfair to say that, speaking 
generally, not only the direction of policy, but also the actual 
administration of the settlements, has been controlled in the 
main from the centre, and that the local advisory bodies have to 
a large extent remained unused, or not fully used. This statement 
is not uniformly true of all the settlements, but it is true of very 
many. To some extent this may have been inevitable. Some 
of the local Advisory Committees wished to have executive 
powers which the Association saw no means of granting. 
Members of several Advisory Committees with whom we con- 
sulted laid emphasis on the need for a greater degree of local 
responsibility, and one of them even went so far as to suggest 
the setting up of a separate organisation in their county. 

402. The question is a difficult one. On the one hand, as 
long as a central organisation is maintained, the Association 
must clearly preserve its ultimate control over policy, and over 
the expenditure of the funds with which it is entrusted. On 
the other hand, if the Advisory Committees are not given a 
reasonable amount of responsibility, it is impossible to expect 
that the services of busy people can be retained on them. In 
these circumstances it is hardly surprising that in some cases 
we found that the Committees had practically ceased to meet 
for some time past, because the members found that their 
advice was overruled or ignored and their time and trouble 
wasted. There had also been numerous resignations for the 
same reason. 
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403. It is our considered judgment that this represents the 
loss of an element of great value which the Association can 
ill afford to do without. The services of local committees on 
the purely social side of settlement activities, valuable as these 
may be, hardly seem in themselves sufficient to retain the in- 
terest of the members, some of whom are agriculturalists with 
more than a local reputation. We think, therefore, that there 
should be the fullest possible consultation with the local Com- 
mittee when a settlement is being planned and developed, and 
that where the Committee’s advice or suggestions cannot be 
followed the reasons should be explained. We suggest also 
that it might be possible, when once a settlement is developed, 
to introduce a reasonable measure of local control in its actual 
running, so as to give the fullest scope to local experience and 
knowledge, in conjunction with the estate managers, always 
subject to the decision of the Association’s Executive Committee 
in important matters of principle and policy, and of course, 
finance. 

Land Settlement in Northumberland. 

404. We have considered the position as regards land settle- 
ment schemes in Northumberland in the light of the desire for 
a greater degree of local autonomy in the management of these 
schemes. We have gathered that the attempt at joint action 
between the County Council and the Land Settlement Asso- 
ciation did not conduce to smooth administration, but we are 
doubtful if the best solution has been found in transferring the 
entire responsibility to the Association. We express this view 
in no spirit of disparagement, but simply on the general ground 
that the task of settling unemployed men in the County to which 
they belong is one that requires the maximum of local co-opera- 
tion, and too much control from London seems unlikely to give 
the best possible results. 

405. In view of the powers of County Councils, and the will- 
ingness of the Commissioner to co-operate with the Councils 
in the Special Areas, it would have been very desirable, in our 
opinion, if the settlement of Northumberland men in Northum- 
berland — and, we may add, of Cumberland men in Cumber- 
land — could have been undertaken by the respective Councils 
in the same way as in Durham. It would probably be imprac- 
ticable, at this stage, to go back on the decisions which have 
been reached in regard to the existing settlements in Northum- 
berland, but we suggest that it is a matter for consideration 
whether, in the event of there being any further schemes of settle- 
ment in Northumberland, the County Council should be invited 
to take a more definite share in the work. The only alter- 
native that would secure complete local autonomy would be to 
set up a local land settlement association, and this appears to 
us to be unnecessary, for the reasons already indicated. 
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406. The best course of action dictated by the present arrange- 
ments seems to us to be that the local Advisory Committee 
should be given the maximum of discretionary power in the 
management of the County schemes that is consistent with the 
Association’s ultimate responsibility for policy and finance. 
We understand that discussions to this end are already taking 
place. 

(3) Welsh Land Settlement Society. 

407. The origin and constitution of this body are described 
briefly in paragraph 53, and its office organisation in para- 
graph 236. 

The directing body is the Council of Management, which 
meets about once every six weeks. Decisions on questions of 
day-to-day administration are given by the Chairman. The 
present Chairman is the District Commissioner for the Special 
Areas in South Wales, and this fact has had distinct advantages 
in securing close collaboration between the Society and the Com- 
missioner, from whose funds the Society is entirely financed. 

408. Despite his many other official duties, the Chairman 
gives considerable personal attention to the affairs of the 
Society, as well as to those of the subsidiary co-operative 
societies of which he is also Chairman. To assist him on the 
technical side there are the Director and the Executive Officer, 
while on the administrative side there is the Secretary-Accoun- 
tant. Each of the settlements has a warden, who is immediately 
responsible for the conduct of operations on the particular estate. 
There are no local advisory committees; apart from Sealand, 
the settlements are within a limited area, and the general con- 
ditions are more like those in Durham than those pertaining to 
the widely scattered estates of the Land Settlement Association. 
Each co-operative society has its own committee of manage- 
ment, on which the settlers are represented. 

Comparisons of Organisation and Method. 

409. The fact that stands out in the organisation of the Land 
Settlement Association, when compared with that of either the 
Durham County Council or the Welsh Land Settlement Society, 
is that it is a great deal more elaborate and expensive. In 
making any such comparison, however, it is necessary to bear 
In mind the extent of the operations for which the various bodies 
are responsible. The dimensions of the full-time settlement pro- 
gramme in each case can be seen by reference to paragraph 94, 
and the following considerations will assist in the formation of 
a judgment as to how far it merits or requires an organisation 
of the size that actually exists: — 

(1) The Durham County Council, in addition to full-time 
settlements, is responsible for some 2,000 quarter- 
acre poultry plots (groupholdings) which are scattered 
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about the County in groups of about 20 holdings each. For 
the administration of its schemes it has a call on the ser- 
vices, so far as is necessary, of an existing technical and 
office staff as well as the staff specially appointed in con- 
nection with land settlement. 

(2) The Land Settlement Association, besides having a 
much larger programme of full-time settlement, is also 
responsible for some 2,200 groupholdings and 250 cottage 
homesteads. Moreover, its estates are scattered over a wide 
area extending from Yorkshire to Sussex and from 
Gloucester to Suffolk. 

(3) The Welsh Land Settlement Society has no other 
responsibility beyond schemes of full-time settlement. 

410. When every allowance is made for differences in the 
measure of responsibility, and for the widely varying condi- 
tions under which the respective bodies have to work, we are 
impressed with the simplicity and economy which is inherent 
in the Durham organisation, as compared with that of the Settle- 
ment Societies, and especially the Land Settlement Association. 

9. — Any modification in organisation or practice that may 
appear to be desirable. 

411. We have no important suggestions to make under this 
head, beyond those contained or implied in other parts of our 
report, but it may be convenient here to collect and summarise 
such recommendations as we have made. 

(1) In paragraph 145 we have suggested the consideration by 
the Land Settlement Association of the possibility of adopting 
the Durham system of accounting during the greater part of the 
training period, on the ground of simplicity and economy, but 
we realise that the Association must find its own conclusions m 
this matter. 

(2) There should be a careful examination of the accounts of 
tenants of the Land Settlement Association as soon as they_ are 
available, and a valuation and similar examination, if possible, 
of the Durham and Leechpool holdings at the end of the year of 
tenancy, in order to arrive at as clear an appreciation as possible 
of the position of the tenants (paragraphs 142, 153 and 159). 

(3) We do not support the suggestion of the Land Settlement 
Association that tenants should have a standard allowance by 
way of part income during their first two years of tenancy 
(paragraphs 173-8). 

(4) We think that, in the case of the Land Settlement Associa- 
tion, and, to a lesser degree, the Welsh Land Settlement Society, 
the question of staff costs (including in the case of the Associa- 
tion the cost of local staff) needs careful review in the light of 
the facts and of the prospects of their settlement programme. 
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We are satisfied that in neither case can the settlers reasonably 
be expected to carry the overhead charges involved by the 
present scale of organisation. 

(5) A decision on the future of central farms must, in our 
opinion, depend on the ability of the Land Settlement Associa- 
tion to substantiate its claim that losses can be avoided. As 
we have stated elsewhere (paragraphs 234 and 347) we doubt the 
possibility of such an achievement, but a further year’s 
experience under the more careful system of control recently 
introduced will help to throw light on the subject. 

(6) We think that the system of settlement on co-operative 
farms should be adopted, so far as possible, in preference to 
individual smallholdings in any further developments that may 
take place (paragraphs 372-5). But further development of 
existing estates by the Land Settlement Association should be 
postponed until all the developed holdings are occupied, and 
then allowed only if the recruiting position justifies extension, 
and other circumstances are favourable. 

_ (7) In paragraphs 401-6 we have given reasons for the 
view that the organisation of the Land Settlement Association 
is over-centralised, and that a greater measure of local control 
in matters of detail should be introduced. But we fully recog- 
nise the difficulties involved. 

(8) In paragraphs 395-6 we have urged the importance of 
adequate financial control, with particular reference to the Land 
Settlement Association, as the largest of the spending bodies, 
and the only one of the three where it appears that any difficul- 
ties have arisen. We think that, in the main, this closer control 
must be instituted by the Association itself. We do not recom- 
mend detailed control from outside, which would involve 
duplication of organisation and almost inevitable friction. In 
this respect we think that the general policy of the Commis- 
sioner’s Department has been right. It is for the spending 
bodies to make such arrangements as to ensure that the general 
directions and limitations to which they are subject should be 
duly observed, and that there shall be early consultation with the 
Commissioner, or other future controlling authority, in regard 
to any new departure, or any experiment that may involve 
either new questions of policy or increased financial commit- 
ments. 

(9) We have considered whether some different form of small- 
holdings settlement would be likely to prove more satisfactory 
than the system of group settlement which all three organising 
bodies have adopted. We think that for men of the type dealt 
with, who are entirely without experience and unaccustomed to 
rural life, the system of settlement in fairly large groups is the 
only practical method to adopt, and that, whatever disadvan- 
tages it may possess, these are outweighed by the benefits of 
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organised production and marketing, which would be almost 
impossible with scattered holdings. 

(io) We have noted in paragraphs 42, 44 and 136, the elabor- 
ate methods of control instituted by the Land Settlement Asso- 
ciation, with its 364 days Tenancy Agreement, an Agricultural 
Charge on the stock and equipment of the holdings, and an 
intricate system of accounting which is applied to the transac- 
tions of every individual tenant. The Durham system is by 
contrast relatively simple. It is possible that this comparative 
simplicity may entail some additional risks, though these may 
prove to be more theoretical than practical. The Council knows 
its settlers, and experience may show that the simpler and more 
economical system is the right one, at all events, for Durham. 
We do not see any reason for suggesting any change, but the 
position should be watched, and yearly valuations obtained as 
suggested in paragraph 153. 

Observations on Various Matters. 

Differences in the Lay Out of Estates. 

412. We have now covered the main ground of the inquiry 
but, before bringing our Report to a conclusion, there remain 
certain matters to which we think it may be of interest to refer 
briefly. The first concerns the differences in the treatment of 
lay out by the respective land settlement bodies. 

413. The Durham County Council have adopted the plan of 
siting the dwellinghouses in one or more groups. This is 
contrary to the usual practice of providing a separate house on 
each smallholding. Grouping would be difficult on holdings of 
larger size than five or six acres, because of the distance that 
would separate the houses from the more remote holdings to 
which, they belong. Even as it is, a few of the settlers in 
Durham have mentioned the disadvantage of having a tong 
way to go from their houses to their land. The Council felt, 
however, that the safer policy was to .adopt this form of lay out 
for a scheme that was frankly experimental, since the houses 
and land could be let separately if for any reason the scheme 
should prove unsuccessful. 

414. The Land Settlement Association has in every instance 
put the houses on the individual holdings, mostly in pairs but 
some detached. This is doubtless the better method from the 
agricultural point of view, but finally determines the character 
of the estate. The Welsh Land Settlement Society has adopted 
a garden village lay out for its co-operative farming schemes, 
which suffer no great disadvantage from having the workers 
concentrated in one part of the estate. The smallholding 
schemes, however, follow the same system of lay out as those 
of the Land Settlement Association. 

„ E 
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415. We think there is. much to be said in favour of the 
Durham method of arranging the houses. Not only does it 
allow greater freedom in the use of the estate for some alterna- 
tive purpose, if the need should ever arise, but there is also 
the fact that settlers drawn from the towns are used to living 
near together, and the grouping of the dwellinghouses should 
help to promote a community spirit. Semi-detached houses 
are not in favour, as they provide neither the isolation of a 
detached house nor the advantage of living in a community. 

Differences in Training Practice. 

416. Another difference to be noted affects the early stages of 
training. In Durham it is the practice not to move settlers to 
the estates until their houses are ready for occupation, when 
the whole family is moved at once. The men carry out the 
erection of poultry houses, fencing and movable glasshouses 
under expert direction. The Council consider that this is an 
economy; they contend, however, that the time so occupied 
should not count as part of the training period. 

417. The Land Settlement Association brings its recruits on 
to the settlements some months in advance of their families. 
Originally the men were housed at first either in an army hut 
or an existing barn or part of the farmhouse. In some of the 
earlier schemes the settlers did some of the estate work, or the 
making of equipment, and in one case even assisted in the build- 
ing of the houses. The Association came to the conclusion, 
however, that this was not a good use of the men’s time, and 
did not make for economy. The system has therefore been 
practically^ abandoned. This is of some interest in view of the 
prevalent idea that the way to provide smallholdings cheaply 
is to let the smallholders do as much of the equipment work as 
possible. 

Rural Tenants. 

418. A feature of many of the schemes organised by the Land 
Settlement Association is the introduction of one or two tenants 
with agricultural experience, and with some capital of their 
0Wn i ^ e idea be]li . n d this experiment is that a man with a 
rural background will serve as an example to settlers with 
no similar experience, and will act as a pacemaker. It is 
thought that this will be a valuable reinforcement of the training 
given by the estate staff. We interviewed several of these rural 
tenants during the course of our visits and were favourably 
impressed by them. We think that a leavening of such men 
may have a beneficial result, provided that suitable oppor- 
tunities are afforded to the settlers to learn the lessons which 
these more experienced smallholders are capable of imparting. 

Length of Training Period. 

419. The length of training undergone by the settlers is a 
matter of arrangement between the organising bodies on the one 
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hand, and the Unemployment Assistance Board and the Com- 
missioner’s Department on the other. The Board are naturally 
interested in getting the settlers off their charge after a reason- 
able period has elapsed. The Commissioner too has an interest 
in seeing that the period of training is not unduly prolonged. 
The organising bodies, on the other hand, have a natural bias 
towards extending the training period, not merely because, the 
more thorough and complete the training, the better should be 
the settler’s prospect of success, but also because, while a settler 
is living on his unemployment allowances, profits from the 
holding may be accumulating which will ultimately enure to his 
advantage as a set-off against his loan of working capital. 

420. This element of financial advantage to the settler through 
the extension of his training is not altogether satisfactory. It is 
obvious that in some cases it may result in substantial benetit 
to the tenant over and above the £130 “ free gift ’ of working 
capital. We think that the question whether a man has had 
sufficient training is one that should be examined objectively, 
and be judged in the light of his skill in conducting the various 
operations on his holding, and also of the fact that he will still 
be under control. 

421. At the outset the normal training period was fixed experi- 

mentally at 12 months, but at an early stage it was extended to 
15 months on the ground that the first three months were needed 
for building up the men’s physical stamina and morale, often 
gravely impaired by years of unemployment. Extensions 
beyond 15 months are allowed by arrangement, where the need 
for further training is demonstrated, but the Unemployment 
Assistance Board has endeavoured to impose a major limit ot 
two years. It appears, however, that even that period has been 
exceeded in a number of cases. Figures supplied to us by the 
Board show that the actual length of training undergone by 
tenants on the Special Areas estates who had been granted 
tenancies up to the 1st April, I939> was as f Q ff° ws: 



Organising 

Body. 


15 

months 

or 

less. 


Over 15 
months 
to 18 
months. 


Over 18 
months 
to 21 
months. 


Over 21 
months 
to 24 
months. 


Over 24 
months. 


Land Settlement 
Association. 


5 


77 


84 


72 


67 


Per cent. 


1-7 


25' 3 


27'3 


23-7 




Welsh Land 
Settlement Society. 
Per cent. 


5 

IT ' 4 


3° 

68-2 


6 

I 3'6 


2 

4'5 


1 

2-3 


Durham County 
Council. 

Per cent. 


1 

i '4 


12 

16 ‘4 


19 

26-0 


13 

17-8 


28 

38-4 


Total 


11 


119 


109 


87 


96 
22 ‘8 


Per cent. 


2'6 


28 ’2 


25-8 


20-6 
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422. It will be seen that, out of a total of 422 settlers who 
had become tenants by the 1st April, 1939* 2 9 2 > or 69 per cent., 
had had over 18 months’ training, and 96, or nearly 23 per 
cent., had had over two years. Another statement relating to 
men who had not completed their training showed that out of 
524 men still training on the 1st April, 137, or 26 per cent., had 
already exceeded 15 months, and 93, or 18 per cent., had 
exceeded 18 months. It is clear from these figures that the 
normal training period is a good deal longer than 15 months. 

423. The view has been put to us by one at least of 
the organising bodies that the decision to terminate the training 
period should be left to the technical experts in control of the 
estates. We recognise that great weight must be attached to 
their opinion on this matter, but at the same time, as the 
expenditure of Government money is involved, we do not think 
it would be either reasonable, or consistent with sound adminis- 
tration, to concede to the organising bodies the right to say 
how long the expenditure is to continue and when it should be 
brought to an end. We think the matter is essentially one for 
adjustment between the organising bodies and the responsible 
Departments. 

424. It seems to be generally admitted that a maximum 
period of two years’ training should be sufficient, and in our 
opinion this is reasonable, particularly if the training is efficient. 
The high proportion of staff costs allocated to training (see 
paragraph 231) ought to ensure this. It gives the possibility 
of two complete cycles of most of the cultural operations, and 
it should afford the necessary experience in the handling of 
poultry and pigs. Wherever possible the training. period should 
be kept to about 18 months, as it is not desirable to postpone 
longer than is really necessary the time when the settler assumes 
a position of independence. No one will suppose that an indus- 
trial worker will become a skilled agriculturalist, especially in 
three different branches of his craft, in 18 months or even two 
years. But, if he is suited to a life on the land, he should, in 
that time, acquire sufficient experience to justify a tenancy with 
technical advice at his back, and, in a scheme which is frankly 
experimental, some risks .must be taken. 

425. A point that has some relation to the length of training 

is the time of the year when tenancies should begin. The Land 
Settlement Association has recently adopted as a principle, with 
the concurrence of the Commissioner and the Board, that the 
normal tenancy dates should be 1st April and 1st October. The 
Durham County Council favour the granting of tenancies in 
September in order that training may extend over two poultry 
rearing seasons. o, 

426. There would appear to be some advantage in timing the 
commencement of tenancies at a season when the holdings are 
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in fair production. The 12 months' cycle must inevitably have 
ite ups and downs, and it is rather discouraging to a man whose 
regular weekly allowance has just been terminated to start on 
hifholding during a lean period even though a suitable sum 
of cash has been included m his loan to carry him ^ver it. On 

the other hand, a tenant who starts at the ‘peak period may 

easily get a false impression of what his earnings are likely to 

b 8 We °tiunk Ut that V ^the organising bodies must be guided by 
experience in these matters. 

Part-Time Settlement Schemes. 

427. In the course of our inquiries into the various schemes 
of fuli-time settlement, we have been brought into contact to a 
slight extent with the group holdings administered by tee 
Durham County Council and the cottage hpmesteads of tee 
Land Settlement Association, 

Group Holdings. 

428. These are plots of land of about a quarter to ha 
an acre provided for occupation by unemployed men, part 
being cultivated as an allotment and part used for the keeping 
of poultry. The land is situated near to the villages, and m 
Durham the groups comprise, as a rule, 20 members. I her 
are now altogether considerably more than 100 of these groups 
in Durham, and similar groups are organised in oteer parts ot 
the Special Areas, including Cumberland, and South Wales, as 
well as in many districts outside the Special Areas where unem- 
ployment is severe. Outside Durham and South Wales the Land 
Settlement Association is responsible for them. The men in 
occupation of these group holdings continue to draw tjheir 
unemployment allowances, and the occupation of their plot ot 
land with its supply of fresh vegetables and eggs for the house- 
hold, together with some small benefit in cash from hie sale 
of surplus produce, represents a substantial alleviation of their 
position. This is wholly beneficial, not only from .the economic 
point of view, but also as an element in re-establishing the man s 
phvsique and morale. Further, tee experience gained m the 
care of poultry is a valuable preliminary training for the larger 
responsibilities of a full-time holding, and much of tee success 
of tee Durham land settlement schemes is to be attributed to 
the fact that the majority of the settlers are selected from the 
most successful occupiers of group holdings. 

420. We saw two of these groups in tee course of our visit to 
Durham and were very favourably impressed with their attrac- 
tiveness, tee admirable way in which they were being run and 
tee evidence of keen interest on tee part of the group. We think 
that these group holdings are deserving of all possible encourage- 
ment They serve a very practical purpose at relatively small 

*3545 E 3 
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cost, and are a beneficial measure of social amelioration for the 
older unemployed men whose prospects of regaining employ- 
ment are poor. We can see nothing but advantage resulting 
from an extension of group holdings on as wide a scale as 
possible. 

Cottage Homesteads. 

430. The cottage homesteads scheme of the Land Settlement 
Association deserves a passing reference, although it has but 
little relation to schemes of full-time settlement. Cottage home- 
steads consist of plots of about half an acre of land with a 
dwelling-house, laid out in groups of 40 or 50 holdings, and 
established in areas where there is a good demand for juvenile 
labour. The object of the scheme is to transfer the unemployed 
man, together with his family, to a district where there is a 
better chance of the children obtaining employment on leaving 
school than there would be in the Special Areas. Only men 
over 45 with several adolescent children are eligible. The head 
of the household, so long as he remains unemployed, continues 
to draw his allowances, and has the opportunity of cultivating 
his plot of land and looking after a small number of poultry. 

431. The scheme is socially advantageous in that it greatly 
improves the lot of the family, and the children, in practically 
every case, are able to find employment. The cost of settling 
a family on a cottage homestead is approximately £500, includ- 
ing the half acre of land, dwelling house and the necessary 
estate services and about £ 20 for the provision of tools, seeds, 
poultry, etc. The latter sum is repayable in full. Of the 
capital cost of the homestead about two thirds is repayable, 
with interest, out of the rents, and the balance is a grant, out of 
the Commissioners' funds, on the same basis as Government 
housing subsidies. The cottage homesteads scheme, like group- 
holdings, appears to us to be deserving of encouragement, though 
its extension must be conditioned by various factors, including 
the necessity of ensuring good employment for the children who 
have left, or will shortly leave school. 

V.— SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 

432. It now remains to bring together the evidence set forth 
in the body of this Report, and to re-state the conclusions at 
which we have arrived. It might have been better if our 
enquiry had been postponed to give more time to test the agri- 
cultural development of this type of land settlement, but we 
think the present experiment demonstrates adequately the 
practical possibilities. We have learned enough about the 
present organisation and administration to be able to answer 
some of the questions put to us by the Commissioner for Special 
Areas, and to advise about the prospects for the near future. 
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433- Land Settlement for the unemployed is carried on at 
present by three distinct bodies, each one of which has its own 
method of dealing with the problem. The Land Settlement 
Association has a large number of whole time and part time 
holdings, with ultimate authority vested in a central executive 
committee in London ; the Welsh Land Settlement Society, 
with a somewhat similar organisation, controls both small- 
holdings and co-operative farms; the Durham County Council 
manages whole time and part time holdings by the normal 
county machinery. On the 3 Is t March, I939> tolM number 
of men settled, or in training, on whole time settlement estates 
was i 190, the Land Settlement Association being responsible 
for 765, the Welsh Land Settlement Society for 220, the Durham 
County Council for 192 and the Glamorgan County Council 
for 13. 

434. Compared with ordinary smallholdings, whether on 
private estates or owned by County Councils, the new land 
settlement schemes are distinguished by private benefactions 
and by grants and loans from public funds to the settlers with 
co-operative support in the background. The Durham settlers 
are advised by the County Council experts, while their purchases 
and sales are supervised by the County Agricultural Office. 
Both the Land Settlement Association and the Welsh Land 
Settlement Society provide expert advice and have a central 
farm ” or " estate depot ” on each smallholdings estate, where 
power cultivations are arranged, settlers' products are graded 
and despatched to market, while stock is raised and purchases 
are organised and settlers’ accounts kept partly there and partly 
at a headquarters office. We examined closely the marketing 
organisation of the Land Settlement Association and found it 
very efficient and successful; it saves the settlers large sums, 
and helps in some degree to carry the cost of the headquarters 
staff. A co-operative effort is, we think, essential to any small- 
holding scheme of this kind, and the criticisms of its operations 
put before us by some of the settlers seemed to be based on 
misunderstanding of the business of wholesale buying and 
selling. 

435 Connected with these problems of selling produce are 
the repercussions on existing markets. Representatives of pri- 
vate growers gave us information and their views, borne ot 
them feared a glut in certain products, either at once or as the 
settlement movement progressed. There. seems to be no present 
evidence of underselling, but doubtless in planning long-range 
development, the capacity, actual and potential, of markets 
must be reckoned with. A more forcible complaint was that, 
owing to public subsidies and Government support, the settlers 
had unfair advantages which would be specially valuable in bad 
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times. There may be an element of truth in this contention, 
but we repeat there is no evidence of underselling. 

•436. The conversion of ordinary farms into intensive small- 
holdings should increase the output of home grown food. In a 
time of emergency, that increase may perhaps be reckoned as 
a measure of defence even if obtained at an economic loss. The 
economic effect on the Special Areas is difficult to assess: the 
benefits of transference of families to an independent life in some 
other part of the country must be weighed against the loss to 
the Areas of both spending power and of workers who would be 
useful if industrial recovery should come. 

437. The bases of the agricultural operations of the Land 
Settlement Association are the three activities of horticulture, 
pigs and. poultry. To provide working capital, edch settler is 
given £130 and, an additional amount as a loan free of interest. 
The latter sum, also originally fixed at £130, has been increased 
till the man is set up with enough stock and equipment to employ 
him fully and, it is hoped, yield an adequate income. The 
totals of the loans vary considerably, and we regard with mis- 
giving the larger amounts, both from the point of view of the 
nation and of the settlers. Some estates, planned mainly for 
pigs and poultry, got into difficulties owing to poultry diseases 
in 1937, and were hastily supplied with glass houses to allow the 
growing of tomatoes, etc., to give a further source of income. 
We think the provision of glass houses was perhaps too uniform; 
sometimes they were built on unoccupied holdings or in places 
where they were not needed. But in other cases they proved a 
success. It is interesting to note the differences, in preferences 
shown by the men among the three chief activities, though few 
seem to like open-air cultivation. 

438. The Durham authorities base their chief production on 
poultry, because this gives -the nearest approach to a regular 
weekly income. Moreover there are good markets in the 
vicinity. Fortunately the Durham settlements escaped the worst 
of the poultry epidemic. 

43g. In the minds of those who started the land settlement 
movement, it is probable ‘that the social aspect was as important 
as the financial or economic. They wished to remove the men 
and their families from the hopeless and degrading conditions 
of continued unemployment in depressed areas. We found that, 
while nearly half of the would-be settlers had given up (mostly 
as trainees and chiefly on the estates of the Land Settlement 
Association) and gone back to their old homes, sometimes with 
unfavourable stories of the land settlement schemes, a surprising 
number of those that remained, and often their wives, expressed 
satisfaction with their new surroundings, sometimes with 
enthusiasm. On many of the settlements village halls and other 
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sims of community life are appearing. We are much impressed 

with the benefits which accrue to the children; strong evidence 
of both physical and mental improvement makes us feel that, 
here at all events, land settlement is a success. The children 
will be better all their lives, and of more value to the nation, 
because of this change in environment. It is difficult to weigh 
such gains against immediate financial loss. Perhaps the only 
valid question is whether equal results could be obtained in other 
ways at smaller cost. 

aao And to this question of finance we are led from whatever 
angle we approach the problem of land settlement. Can the 
movement be made self-supporting, and, if not, what subsidy 
to keep it going? Vested interests have now been 
created Men and their families have been brought from the 
Special Areas and settled in new surroundm^a^m^resmt 
conditions some of them have made good. We think that the 
nation has assumed responsibilities towards them which cannot 
be ignored; at what cost can those responsibilities be met. 

44i When the Land Settlement Association was formed m 
iqtf 'it was intended that it should carry out a limited experi- 
ment in settling unemployed men from industrial areas on small 
holdhjs But when, in i 9 35, Association was asked to 
undertake a larger operation, and agreed to provide for 2,000 
families, the scheme was carried beyond the purely experimental 
scale and the haste urged by the Commissioner, at all events 
in the earlier stages, and accepted by the Association, led to 
much difficulty both then and afterwards. We appreciate fully 
the activity and energy with which estates were acquired, 
developed and partly settled, but we think that insufficient use 
was made of the local knowledge of the advisory committees, 
and the rate at which estates were purchased m 1935 and £936 
was too rapid for proper consideration. Perhaps owing to these 
urgencies, estates were bought and holdings lald ° ut ^ 
men could be found to fill them; at a recent date about 300 
holdings were still vacant, though we understand that this nu - 
her has since been reduced. Again, the ^ t ^ 

always well chosen, though only one m 40 of those ofiered to the 

Association was actually acquired . Bu ^ ex P®?/ r a ^™ottages 
obtained in fixing prices, and, speaking broadly, roads, cottages 
and other buildings were constructed at reasonable cost. 

442 In the rest of the necessary development, we gained 
the impression that the Association’s arrangements were pushed 
forward with the sole idea of getting men on 1 to the hnd 
the utmost haste, with inadequate consideration of 
organisation and their financial implications, and witii no ettec 
tive system of internal financial control. Our accountant. Major 
Reid found it impossible to obtain accurate figures for th 
capital cost of equipping the central farms or estate depo s, 
18545 
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because that cost had become confused with the running expenses 
of the early period. At 31st December, 1937, the central farm 
accounts of the Land Settlement Association showed a total 
deficit of £56,410, the details of which could not be specified. 
As regard running expenses for later periods, our accountant 
obtained figures for two estates for the year ending 31st 
December, 1938, which cover the chief part of the third year of 
operations. The figures show losses of £1,033 and £1,779 
respectively with no allowance for rent. If we assume that other 
estates conform more or less to these results, a loss in 1938 of 
at least £15,000 seems indicated on the central farms, while the 
net cost of the headquarters staff in London, excluding the 
share attributable to the part-time schemes and the earnings 
of the Marketing Department, at present amounts to about 
£32,000 a year. Thus there is a total expenditure for the year 
of approximately £47,000, paid by the State. This, if dis- 
tributed, would mean £60 for each of the present settlers or £32 
for each holding when the estates are fully developed and filled. 
As an offset, there is a reasonable probability of further earnings 
by the Marketing Department, which might reduce the last figure 
by a few pounds, and a possibility — we put it no higher — of some 
reduction in the losses on the central farms. 

443. The real profits earned by the Association’s settlers, from 
which their livelihood must be drawn, were not easily deter- 
mined from the accounts; in some cases at all events no adequate 
allowance had been made for depreciation in the capital equip- 
ment of the holding. Out of 18 settlers’ accounts examined in 
detail by Major Reid, 13 had drawn from their accounts sums in 
excess of the profits made, when valuations were also reckoned, 
and there was reason to think that this feature was typical of a 
large number of the Association’s tenants. Nevertheless, some 
tenants are making a fair livelihood, and the period of tenancy 
is at present too short to give trustworthy conclusions about the 
prospect of final success. 

444. These uncertainties make it impossible, as regards the 
Land Settlement Association, to give as definite and accurate 
an answer as we could wish to the two most important questions 
which faced us, (1) what is the cost of settlement, distinguishing 
capital outlay and running expenses, and (2) what income can 
a man expect to earn after paying his rent and maintaining the 
fertility of his land and the stock on his holding. Indeed, the 
second question cannot finally be answered as regards any of the 
organising bodies until the tenants have carried their operations 
through several yearly cycles. As regards the finance of the 
Land Settlement Association, we are glad to state that we under- 
stand that changes in the methods of accounting have recently 
been introduced, changes which in future may make the true 
financial position more evident. 
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445- I n estimating, as best we may, the cost of settlement 
another difficulty arises. At the date we have taken, 31st 
March, 1939, some 300 holdings ready for occupation were 
empty, almost entirely on the estates of the Land Settlement 
Association. If we take the total amount of public and private 
money £2,445,000 supplied to the Land Settlement Association 
and the other organising bodies and divide it by the number 
of settlers already established with their families as tenants 
or trainees, we get a crude figure of £2,200 expended for each 
present settler. If, on the other hand, we assume that the 
holdings now empty will some day be occupied, and make 
allowance for the cost of the empty holdings and the land 
undeveloped, we find the net cost per settler over all the settle- 
ments is about £1,700. 

446. Another, and probably better, method of arriving at the 
capital cost of settlement is that followed by our accountant. 
He analysed the accounts of nine estates of the Land Settlement 
Association, and, bringing in an estimate for training and for a 
share of the cost of tti6 ccntrs! fsxms, h.6 a-irivcd 3 ,t 3 . figure 
of about £1,747 as the average amount expended for each 
holding equipped by the Land Settlement Association. To this 
figure we had to add certain supplementary costs which raise 
the total to £i ,854. The rents which the men pay for their hold- 
ings range from £30 to £40 a year. 

447. On the same lines, in Wales the average cost of settling 
a man on a smallholding came out at £1 ,615 and on a co-opera- 
tive farm £1,365. On the other hand the Durham County 
Council expends only £1,125 for each settler. More details of 
finance will be found in paragraphs 184 to 24* of oui Report. 

448. The uncertainty of the accounts of the Land Settlement 
Association is in part due to the many changes in policy which 
the Association has carried out. We admit that, in an experi- 
mental undertaking, some changes in policy are inevitable, but 
we think that more trouble might have been and should be 
taken to consult local opinion, explain pending changes, and 
bring the views of the settlers and local committees into con- 
forxmty with the forthcoming orders from headquarters. 

44Q. We are fully alive to the difficulties which faced those 
who were responsible for explaining changes in a complex 
scheme to settlers who were unused to business methods, and 
we agree that ultimate decisions had to be made by the central 
authority. Indeed, in one important particular, that of co-opera- 
tive buying and selling, as said above, we must support fully 
the action of the Land Settlement Association as against com- 



plaints by many settlers. 

450 Another reason for financial difficulties is of course the 
many' developed holdings standing empty and the large area 
of undeveloped land, some of which has been let to outside 
tenants. The failure to fill the holdings is due to the slowness of 
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recruitment during part of the time, and the high rate of wastage 
from the settlements. The Association attributes the slowness 
in recruitment to the restrictions which, it urges, were im- 
posed by the Commissioner and the Unemployment Assistance 
Board, on its choice of settlers — that only men of certain ages, 
and men long unemployed with little chance of re-absorption 
in industry, might be accepted. The Association also contends 
that the quality of possible settlers was thus lowered. We have 
discussed these matters with representatives of the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Board and find that the general limitation of the 
settlement schemes to the classes mentioned above was accepted 
at the outset by all the responsible bodies ; that the probable ex- 
planation of the comparative lack of response is the general disin- 
clination to take up land settlement, at all events, if it means 
removal to another part of the country ; and that 'ih the effort 
to meet the situation thus arising, a fair proportion of settlers 
has been recruited from the ranks of younger men, or men who 
have not been so long out of work. We have no evidence that 
men of this type make better settlers than the others. Recently, 
special efforts in recruiting have secured a larger number of 
such men, and have helped to fill some of the vacant places. 

451. The details given in our Report show what a complex 
system has been built up by the Land Settlement Association to 
carry on their operations. That complexity may be inevitable 
if the work is to be continued on the present lines. But we think 
that the superstructure is too heavy for the basis — that is the 
settlers — to support. The Association agrees that the scheme 
cannot be self-supporting with the present number of settlers, 
and asks for an assurance of permanency to enable it to recruit 
and retain an efficient staff, and new money to expand its 
activities till the overhead charges can be carried. The officials 
put the minimum number of holdings to make this scheme 
self-supporting at 2,500, and moreover suggest that the Associa- 
tion should be entrusted with 1 a much wider development of land 
settlement. 

J 

452. It will be evident that the large increase in scale, from 
the present 1,100 developed holdings, with 379 further holdings 
planned, even to this minimum number of 2,500, involves a 
very important question of policy. Does the experience gained 
indicate that the smallholding or other form of land settlement 
is sound in itself, and secondly are the organisation and adminis- 
tration of the Land Settlement Association such as to inspire 
enough confidence to lead us to recommend that the Association 
should be entrusted with a much larger scheme ? 

453. In the body of the Report, reasons will be found which 
have led us to believe that the system of co-operative farms is 
better than that of smallholdings, psychologically for the 
majority of the men and financially for tire State. It gives a cer- 
tain minimum weekly income; it is cheaper to establish, and 
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cheaper to run; for two years Boverton under the Welsh Land 
Settlement Society has made a profit; the men are trained in the 
course of the normal operations of the farm, and go oit me 
dole ” as soon as they arrive. A smallholding settlement need 
some sort of central organisation, even if it be that of a County 
Council; other smallholdings involve central farms or estate 
depots, charges for offices, or other costs, and these, according 
to the evidence given in our Report, must either inflict heavy 
overhead charges on the settlers or else need, as at present, a 
subsidy from without. It seems that no scheme of the nature 
scope and size of that now carried on by the Land Settlement 
Association can, as a whole, be self-supporting. 

dsa. But the Association urges that a large increase m the 
scale of their operations would so diminish the overhead charges 
per holding that the accounts would balance Doubtless the 
burden of those charges could be lightened if the number of 
holdings, and so the scale of _ operations, were increased fast 
than the outgoings. But within the present areas of recruitmen 
h seems mfkel| that the men will be forthcoming. And we 
are n” convinced that the evidence for the particu ar minimum 
number of holdings (2,500, now 

supporting scheme, is conclusive, nor are we satisfied that the 
past dealings of the Land Settlement Association on the financial 
side of its operations are such as to waI J al jt a largely increased 
programme till improvements in the methods of accounting ha 
been tested by time, and the prospects of the present settlers 
can be gauged with more certainty. 

ziss While, therefore, we hold that the Association s present 
scheme of land settlement must be maintained, and supported 
financially at all events for a time, to safeguard vested interests, 
we advise against any idea of immediate and large expansion 
and recommend that at present the pace of development should 
be set by the pace of recruitment, till the holdings ready are all 
occupied and the land purchased but not yet equipped has been 
developed preferably as co-operative farms if that be possible 
We thhik ’that, if men cannot be obtained on present lines, the 
field of recruitment should be widened by taking unemployed 

Report we do not favour detailed control from outside, but we 
there should be some internal readjustment— for instance, 
Secffief Finance Officer should be given more power and 

independence. Possibly a measure of ^^“SaL 

tried to give the local committees and the local statt greate 
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influence, and simplify the overweighted central machinery 
At any rate, we conclude that it is better to face continuing 
subsidies, we hope of diminishing amounts, rather than to risk 
the unlimited commitments, which we feel sure are involved in 
immediate expansion on the large scale contemplated by the 
Association. When effective financial control has been estab- 
lished and tested, more administrative experience gained and 
all the land now owned put to its best use, the question of further 
development may be reconsidered. 

456. The settlements planned and managed by the Welsh 
Land Settlement Society, and still more those of the Durham 
County Council, are cheaper both to establish and to run than 
those of the much larger Land Settlement Association. The 
Welsh Society expresses a strong preference for co-operative 
farms as against smallholding estates, and as these farms when 
once started can apparently be made self-supporting, we think 
that, if any further development is allowed, they might be 
encouraged. The Durham scheme, under the control of the 
County Council, has the advantages of set tling the men near 
their old homes, and of choosing them from men tested on 
part-time holdings. The plan moreover is the simplest and 
cheapest of all. It receives from the Commissioner ^130 per 
man as a gift and another £130 or possibly £155 as a loan free 
of interest together with 12J per cent, of the loss on setting up 
the scheme, supplementing the usual smallholding grant from 
the Ministry of Agriculture of 75 per cent, of such loss. The 
administrative machinery is simple and would perhaps not give 
adequate financial and agricultural control over the settlers if 
flie numbers became so high that individual watching became 
difficult. But, if the Durham County Council wish to enlarge 
their operations with proper caution, we think that they should 
be supported up to some such number as 300 whole-time settlers 
Indeed, we hold that, if other County Councils in the Special 
Areas were willing to follow the example of Durham, they would 
be the natural bodies to develop land settlement, especially as 
they already manage other types of smallholdings. 

457. We have made some other observations and suggestions 
m paragraph 411 which we need not recapitulate here. 

458. While the numbers concerned in land settlement are 
too small to make an appreciable contribution to the decrease 
m unemployment, the present experiment has undoubtedly done 
good. It has put new heart and life into many men who had 
been unemployed for years and had little hope for the future. 
It has rescued their children from depressing surroundings and 
given them better chances of useful work after school age. But 
it has been expensive in public funds; in our opinion more 
expensive in some cases than it need have been. Representa- 
tions have been made that against the cost of settlement must 
be weighed the money that would be needed to keep the man 
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on unemployment pay for the years that must elapse till he gets 
his old age pension. But it is not certain that he would remain 
unemployed, and we do not admit the justice of the comparison. 

A fairer one is to weigh against the cost of land settlement the 
expense of finding work for an unemployed man in some other 
way. To estimate this expense does not come within our pur- 
view, though we imagine that the figures are available. 

45g. It was almost inevitable that an enquiry of the nature 
that we have carried out should reveal certain weaknesses and 
some occasion for criticism, and we should have done less than 
our duty as a Committee if these had been ignored or in any 
way glossed over. But this does not prevent us from paying 
a tribute of praise to the zeal and devotion with which those 
who assumed the heavy responsibility of carrying out these 
schemes have applied themselves to the task. The full result 
of their efforts remains to be seen in future years. 

460. In concluding our Report, we wish to add a few words 
of grateful acknowledgment. Our enquiry has been long and 
laborious, extending over about 12 months, and we offer our 
cordial thanks to all those who have supplied us with informa- 
tion and helped us in other ways. The officials of the two Land 
Settlement organisations and of the Durham County Council 
have always been ready to meet us, discuss matters, and answer 
our many questions. In particular the Land Settlement Asso- 
ciation has supplied us with voluminous memoranda, setting 
forth in full detail every aspect of its operations; their prepara- 
tion must have involved an immensity of trouble. Local 
Advisory Committees have been most helpful, and the local as 
well as the headquarters staff of the various bodies have made 
every provision for our comfort and convenience in visiting the 
various settlements. The staffs of the various Government 
Departments with which we have been brought into contact 
the Office of the Commissioner for Special Areas, the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Board, the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, the Ministry of Labour, have one and all been most 
kind, giving us every facility in their power. Our Accountant, 
Major Reid, carried out most thoroughly a very difficult task, 
and Dr. Sanders gave us useful advice on the agricultural side 
of our enquiry. 

461. Finally, we acknowledge most gratefully the work of our 
Secretary. On Mr. Sabin has fallen the chief burden of our 
enquiry. He has spared no trouble, and his knowledge, ability 
and industry have always enabled him to supply or find the. 
information we needed. We cannot speak too highly of his 
services and we offer him our most sincere thanks. 

We have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient Servants, 

W. C. D. Dampier {Chairman). 
C. W. Sabin {Secretary). Robert Cobb. 

26th July, 1939. Walter R. Smith. 
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APPENDIX I. 
List of Witnesses. 



Date. 




Department or Body 
represented. 



1938. 

23rd November 



7th December 



1939 - 

17th January 



27th February 



14th March 



22nd March 



26th-27th April 



7th June 



Mr. W. S. Mansfield, M.A. 
Mr. J. A. McMillan, B.Sc. 



Major James Harter 
Mr. Unwin. Kemsley 
Mr. Gilbert Kemsley 

Mr, G. T. Reid, C.B. \ 

Mr.?G. S. Owen f 

The Duke of Northum - 1 
berland 
Lord Ridley 

Professor J. A. Hanley J 

Mr. H. C. Emmerson 
Mr. T. W. F. Dalton 
Mr. J. M. Glen 
Mr. W. H. Hardman, 

M.C. 

Mr. E. L. Mitchell, C.B.E" 

Mr. J. G. Gilchrist 
Mr. R. L. Scarlett 
Mr. J. M. Stokes 
Mr. B. Rochford 
Mr. J. G. Faircliffe 
Mr. J. B. Nicklin 
Mr. M. R. Metcalfe 
Alderman J. W. Foster 
Mr. J. W. Cassels, 
O.B.E., B.Sc. (Agric.) 
Mr. R. Bruce 
Captain Geoffrey Craw- 
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versity Farm, Cambridge. 

Agricultural Organiser for 
Cambridgeshire . 

Market Gardeners and Fruit 
Growers in Essex, and 
formerly members of the 
Essex Advisory Committee 
of the Land., Settlement 
Association. .v 

The Unemployment Assistance 
Board. 

Northumberland Advisory 
Committee of the Land 
Settlement Association. 

The Commissioner for the 
Special Areas. 

The Ministry of Labour. 

The Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. 

Joint Committee of Scottish 
Fruit Growing Associations. 
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mittee of the National 
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The Welsh Land Settlement 
Society. 



The Land Settlement 
Association. 



The Unemployment Assistance 
Board. 
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APPENDIX II. 

Instructions to the Committee's Accountant, 
i. Td ascertain under appropriate heads the gross capital ^i^schem^ 

Schemes ran by the WelshLand Settlement Society; including a C °™P“' S0 ” 

whom provision is made. . 

•2 To examine and report on the trading results to a recent convenient 

SSSSSSs 

of such results. 

3. To ascertain so far as possible the continumg cost^f aAril^tion 
chargeable against the schemes operated by each body tenantsl 
which such costs are offset by receipts (e.g., service charges on tenants) 

other than the Commissioner’s grants. 

, To report on the financial position of present tenants on smallholding 
estates as revealed by their individual accounts at the commencement o 
t^ucv and so far as may be practicable at subsequent dates, and (for the 

'* Co-operative " Trading Accounts. | . 

< To examine and report on the cost of central marketing (mcludmg 
headquarters costs) and the basis of the charge to smallholders for this 
service. 

Observations. 

Instruction i.^-The Accountant's findings under this head are incor- 
porated in Section 2 of the Report, paragraphs 184-219. T , 

Instruction s.-Accounts of two central farms on estates ^ ^and 
St^ ^count- 

ant's Report on these accounts is giveh in Appendix XII. 

Instruction 3.— These matters are dealt with in Section 2 of the Report, 
paragraphs 224-241. _ , . 

Instruction 

paragraphs 121-17Z and “ -Sfn estates of the Land Settlement Association 

E9if So« but 

S^S^leioTand 1 ‘after tenancy" bn? the 

between periods More . S? A this w ffl materially alter any conclusions 

Accountant does teZts' general financial position, 

which may t Lrtemdy lifficuirand prebably unwise, to arrive 

shortness of the time ot operation selected tenants, 

S\a -- "i *« “*•- 
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A special examination of the case of tenant No. 16 (Sidlesham) showed 
that his surplus of assets, amounting to £14 on the 30th September, 1938, 
had been converted to a deficiency of ^36 on the 4th March, 1939, when 
the Estate Manager reported that this tenant’s finances were in a pre- 
carious position. r 

In the case of the Welsh Land Settlement Society, the proceeds of sales 
of produce and stock during training were credited to a " pool,” against 
which appropriate charges for cost of production were made. The opera- 
tion of the “ pool ” showed a surplus of receipts over payments on 15th 
June, 1938, of £1,600, which was to be reserved in equal shares for the 
40 trainees to meet unforeseen contingencies during tenancy, after paying 
out £25 per man for immediate domestic requirements. From 15th June 
to 30th September, the holdings were worked individually, and the pro- 
ceeds of sales credited to the personal accounts of the trainees, after 
deducting marketing charges. 

In Durham, during the training period, except the last three months 
the income and expenditure of the whole of each settlement are pooled as 
explained in paragraph 143 of the Report. Income and Expenditure 
Accounts of a number of tenants are given in Appendix VII, but the 
Accountant does not think that definite conclusions can be drawn from 
these figures without a valuation to prove that the tenants’ stock is intact. 

Instruction 5. This matter is referred to briefly in paragraphs 168-0 
351-2 and 392 of the Report. 

As regards the Land Settlement Association, the Accountant found at 
the time of his investigations that the data did not exist which would 
enable him to separate the charges made to settlers for services in connec- 
tion with supplies or the disposal of produce. There was no general system 
for fixing the charges, and each settlement had a different method of 
recovering charges. The Central Farm Accounts for Crofton and Harrowbv 
(APP en dices VIII and IX) show the amounts recovered in respect of 
marketing and agency charges. * 

As regards the Welsh Land Settlement Society, there is no central 
marketing organisation for the smallholdings. The Society’s Executive 
Officer spends part of his time m co-ordinating the buying and selling 
In addition part of the head office staff is occupied in dealing with market- 
ing and with the checking and recording of the various transactions. No 
charge is made against the smallholders for such services, which come 
under general administration. 

r,n I ^wL CaS u * £ Du J ham ' there “ no central marketing organisation, and 
no charge whatever is made to the settlers for work done by the Countv 
Council offices m relation to the arrangement of contracts for sale and pur- 
chase. This work is mainly carried out by the Land Settlement Officer 
and apparently occupies only a very small portion of his time. 
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Analysis of Profit a 



R TRAINING V 



APPENDIX III. 

LAND SETTLEMENT ASSOCIATION, 
n Loss Accounts of Settlers on each Estate from the day or entry f 
THE LAST VALUATION DATE— USUALLY 3OTH SEPTEMBER. 1938. 

Note— T he column headings rep^nttheaverage" each column sho wtte numbi^oftenante or trainees^ that 



£S-£io £6-£S £*-£(> 



Abington 

Andover 

Broadwath 

Chawston 

Crofton 

Dalston 

Duxbury 

Elmesthorpe 

Fen Drayton 

Fox Ash 

Fulney ... 

Harrowby 

Newbourne 

Oxcroft 



Snaith . . . 

Stannington 

Yeldham 



Profits. 
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APPENDIX IV. 



LAND SETTLEMENT ASSOCIATION. 

Statement of Allocations by Estate Managers to Tenants’ "A" Accounts, September, 1938 to February, 1939. 



(Note. — This Statement should be read in the light of paragraphs 136 to 138 of the Report. The figures are not a true indication 
of profits for the period). 



Estate. 


No. 

of 

Tenants. 


Total 
" A " A/c. 


No. 

of 

Months. 


Average 
per Tenant 
per month. 


average Monthly 
Transfer. 


Highest 

average Monthly 
Transfer. 


Abington 




£ »■ d- 

508 9 6 


5 


£ s. d. 
7 5 3 


£ »• d- 

4 17 10 


10 S 8 0* 


Andover 








8 13 2 




9 11 0* 


Chawston 






5 






19 15 1 


Crofton ... 






5 


15 12 0 


5 14 0 


24 10 0 










9 4 7 


960 


10 13 4 


Duxbury 




515 13 0 


6 


12 5 6 


10 16 0 


14 14 0 


Elmesthorpe 


5 


286 11 11 


3 


19 2 1 


16 0 0 




Fen Drayton 




926 18 4 


5 


7 14 6 


490 








1,868 16 10 




7 11 11 




15 6 ot 






1.002 0 9 


5 


922 


4 12 0 


19 4 0 






1,091 18 10 




13 0 0 


960 


19 5 0 


Sidlesham 


38 




5 






16 4 0 






1,140 18 6 


5 


16 6 0 






Stannington 


13 


809 11 11 




15 it 4 


9 15 0 


17 15 0 


Yeldham... 


22 


790 9 1 


4 


8 19 6 




15 12 0 



* Excluding receipts from Greenhouses which are credited to reduction of loan, as a remission of rent has been granted, 
f This does not include wages for work on fruit block. 
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APPENDIX V. 



Amount of Loan at 30th Sept., 
1938 

Special Grant re Poultry Loss 



Surplus or Deficit ■■■ 
Comprising : 

Non-trading debits and 
drawings : 

Before tenancy ... 
After tenancy 

Profit of Loss : 

Before tenancy ... 

After tenancy 



Training Period — Months . 
Tenancy Period — Months . 



Fen Drayton. 
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APPENDIX VI. 



Land Settlement Association : Statement showing the Financial 

Position of Selected Trainees on various Settlements at 30TH 
September, 1938. 



Settlement. 


No. 


Period 

on 

Estate 
(months) . 


Debit 

Balance. 


Valua- 

tion. 


Surplus 

or 

Deficit. 


Non- 

Trading 

Debits. 


Trading 
Profit 
or Loss. 








i 


£ 


£ 


1 


£ 


Andover . . . 


1 


23 


355 


433 


78 


17 


95 


Fen Drayton 


2 


12 


167 


194 


27 


7 


34 


Foxash 


3 




198 


179 


*9 


3 


16 




4 


26 


157 


170 


*3 


— 


13 




5 


17 


205 


208 


3 


3 


6 




6 


15 


256 


223 


33 


3 


30 




7 


17 * 


265 


222 


43 


3 


40 




8 


15 


252 


210 


42 


2 


40 


Potton 


9 


io£ 


287 


257 


30 


5 


25 


Sidlesham ... 


10 


i8i 


424 


417 


7 


11 


4 




11 


II 


187 


216 


29 


9 


38 




12 


* 4 * 


265 


316 


5 i 


7 


58 




13 


24 


277 


252 


25 


29 


4 




14 


13 


214 


288 


74 


10 


84 





15 


11 


206 


260 


54 


11 


65 
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APPENDIX VIII. 



Land Settlement Association : Income and Expenditure Account of the 
Central Farm at the Crofton Settlement for the Year ended 31ST December, 

1938. 

(For Comments on this Account, see Appendix XII.) 

A. Pigs Department. 



£ s. d. £ s. 

Valuation on 1st 
Jan. : 

Pigs 985 5 o 

Food ... 52 o o 

Equipment . . . 390 1 9 

Sundries ... 6 15 o 

1.434 1 

Purchases : 

Pigs 1,958 2 3 

Food ... 6,597 2 11 

Equipment . . . 292 5 1 

Sundries ... 599 2 9 

9,446 13 

Wages ... 190 o 

Surplus ... 100 2 



£11,170 17 



£ s. d. £ s. d. 

Issues and 

Sales : 

Pigs ... 3,525 11 5 

Food ... 5,416 6 9 
Equipment ... , 208 £ 10 

Sundries ... 590 7 8 

9.74° 8 8 

Valuation on 
31st Dec. : 

Pigs ... 942 10 o 

Food ... 28 5 6 

Equipment... 400 17 9 
Sundries ... 21 19 

1,392 15 o 

Insurance 

Claims ... 37 9 

£11,170 17 5 



B. Poultry Department. 



£ s. d. £ s. d 

Valuation on 1st 
Jan. : 

Poultry ... 185 5 o 

Food ... 40 5 o 

Equipment, 

etc. ... 2,456 5 1 

2,681 15 

Purchases : 

Poultry ... 890 18 10 

Food ... 7,001 1 o 

Equipment, 

etc. ... 723 2 9 

8,615 2 7 

Wages ... 425 6 11 

Surplus ... 17 17 o 

£11.740 1 7 



£ s. d. £ s. d. 

Issues and 

Sales : 

Poultry ... 2,490 17 4 

Food ... 5,812 13 9 

Eggs ... 187 1 o 

Equipment, 

etc. ... 1,109 11 1 

9,600 3 2 

Valuation on 
31st Dec. : 

Poultry ... 230 6 9 

Food ... 35 o 6 

Equipment, 

etc. ... 1,874 11 2 

2,139 18 5 



£11.740 1 7 

[Continued 
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Valuation on 1st 
Jan. : 



Seeds 

Fertilisers . . . 
General 
Equipment 



Purchases : 
Seeds 

Fertilisers . . . 
Greenhouse 

Fuel 

General 
Equipment 
Dutch Lights 



Tractor Up- 
keep 

Horse Upkeep 
Wages 



C. Horticultural and Agricultural Department. 



£ 


s. 


d- £ 


s. d. 




£ 


s. 


d. 










Issues and 
















Sales : 








4 2 3 


5 


IO 




Seeds 


955 


19 


6 


153 


5 


O 




Fertilisers ... 


622 


0 


10 










Greenhouse 








686 


6 


3 




Fuel 


259 


5 


11 




— 


— 1,262 


17 1 


General 
















Equipment 


256 19 


1 










Dutch Lights 


1,335 


0 


0 










Produce 


252 


4 


3 










Services Ren- 








919 


4 


4 




dered 








671 


16 


3 




Valuation on 
















31st Dec.: 








399 


6 


0 




Seeds 


293 


12 


0 










Fertilisers . . . 


!47 


1 


9 


539 


17 


7 




Greenhouse 








.515 


19 


1 




Fuel 


6 


x 3 


0 




— 


— 4,046 


3 3 


General 
















Equipment 


870 


3 


0 










Dutch Lights 


170 


17 


6 






86 


9 10 


Deficiency ... 












279 


10 11 














2,194 


6 1 











£ s. d. 



3,68i 9 7 



i,7°7 n 10 



1,488 7 3 

991 18 6 



^7,869 7 2 



£7,869 7 2 



Deficiency 
brought down 
Marketing 

Expenses... 243 10 n 

Less recovered 229 15 10 

Lorry Upkeep... 

Repairs to 

Buildings... 
Insurance,Rates, 
etc. ... 

Salaries and Ex- 
penses 



D. General Account. 



£ 


s. 

18 


d. 


Surplus brought 


£ s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


991 


6 


down : 

Pigs Dept. . . . 


100 2 


6 
















Poultry Dept. 


17 17 


0 


117 


19 




13 


15 


1 


Cottage and 






6 


228 


14 


5 


Grazing Rents 






36 


IO 


0 








Agency Charges 






397 


14 


1 


3i 


2 


7 


Deficiency for 










80 


6 


3 


Year 






996 


12 


IO 



202 19 7 



^1,548 16 5 



^1.548 16 5 
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APPENDIX IX. 



Land Settlement Association : Income and Expenditure Account of the 
Central Farm at the Harrowby Settlement for the Year ended 
3 ist December, 1938. 

(For comments on this Account, see Appendix XII.) 



A . Pigs Department. 



Valuation at ist 
Jan. : 

Pigs 

Food 

Equipment . . . 
Sundries 



Purchases : 

Pigs 

Food 

Equipment . . 
Sundries 

Wages ... 



£ s. d. £ s. d. 



1,189 15 
50 3 
638 o 
68 14 



1,946 13 3 



823 10 9 
7,807 2 5 
257 1 10 

648 18 



9,536 13 

252 4 



Issues and 

Sales 

Pigs 

Food 

Equipment.. 

Sundries 

Valuation at 
31st Dec. : 

Pigs 

Food 

Equipment. . . 
Sundries 

Insurance Claims 
Deficiency 



£ s. d. £ s. d. 



3,059 IO 

5,615 2 
351 ° 

702 l8 



1,354 ,6 

27 18 
545 9 
3 18 



9,728 11 3 



£11,735 11 1 



— I,93 2 2 3 
73 2 6 
1 14 11 

£11,735 11 1 



Valuation at ist 
Jan. : 

Poultry ... 164 1 3 

Food ... 49 10 7 

Equipment . . . 4,095 3 8 
Sundries ... 697 



Purchases : 

Poultry ... 1,023 4 3 

Food ... 5,539 4 9 

Equipment... 383 5 3 
Sundries ... 340 1 o 



Wages ... 
Transfer to 

General A/c. 



B. Poultry Department. 

Issues and 

Sales : 







Poultry 


2,755 14 


1 








Food 


3,783 15 


11 








Equipment. . . 


3,323 n 


5 








Eggs 


117 5 


8 




4,315 




Sundries 


27 13 


11 


10,008 1 0 


5 


1 








Valuation at 












31st Dec. : 
Poultry 


369 7 


3 








Food 


40 18 


11 








Equipment . . . 


3,203 6 


10 




7,285 


15 


Sundries 


4 5 


6 


3,617 18 6 


3 






820 


8 


8 








2,048 


9 


4* Deficiency 






843 18 10 



£14,469 18 4 



£14,469 18 4 



Valuation at 
ist Jan. : 
Fertilisers . . . 
Tillages and 
Crops 

Greenhouse 
Fuel 
General 
Equipment 
Dutch Lights 



C. 


Horticultural and Agricultural Department. 












Issues and 














Sales : 








274 


3 


0 


Seeds 


645 


3 


7 






Fertilisers . . . 


862 


19 


2 


695 


0 


6 


Greenhouse 












Fuel 


267 


5 


4 


5 


16 


0 


General 














Equipment 


297 


15 


8 


5ii 


11 


3 


Dutch Lights 


0 


12 


6 


3 


10 


0 


Produce 


509 


10 


8 



1,490 o 9 



2,583 6 11 
Continued 
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Purchases : 
Seeds 

Fertilisers . . . 
Tillages and 
Crops 

Greenhouse 

Fuel 

General 

Equipment 

Tractor Upkeep 
Horse Upkeep... 
Wages ... 



C. Horticultural and Agricultural Department — Contd. 



£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 




£ 


s. 


d. 








1,490 


0 


9 


Brt. fwd. 




















Services ren- 




















dered 




















Valuation at 




















31st Dec. : 








858 


9 


6 








Seeds 


92 


1 


9 


990 


19 


11 








Fertilisers ... 


166 


5 


6 














Tillages and 








270 


11 


9 








Crops 


953 


2 


7 














Greenhouse 








361 


11 


9 








Fuel 


36 


3 


11 














General 








780 


17 


5 








Equipment 


827 


2 


8 




— 


— 


3,262 


10 


4 


Dutch Lights 


1 


4 


0 








198 


7 


6 

















144 


1 7 


0 


Deficiency 














2,123 


8 


2 











£ s. d. 

2,583 6 n 
1,787 13 9 



2,076 o 5 
772 2 S 



^7,219 3 9 



£ 7 ,z *9 3 9 



Deficiencies 
brought down: 
Pigs Depart- 
ment 

Poultry De- 
partment. . . 
Horticultural 
and Agri- 
cultural 
Dept. 

Marketing Ex- 
penses 

Less recovered 
from Settlers 



D. General Account. 



1 14 11 
843 18 10 

772 2 8 

1,617 *6 

189 ig 1 
168 18 3 



Cottage and 
Grazing Rents 
Agency Charges 
Transfer from 
Poultry De- 
partment, be- 
ing surplus on 
issue of equip- 
5 ment 



7 10 o 
299 17 1 



*2,048 9 4 



Add Lorry Up- 
keep 

Repairs to 

Buildings. . . 

Insurance, Rates, 
Taxes, etc. . . . 

Salaries and Ex- 
penses 

Net Surplus for 
Year 



£21 o 10 
77 9 3 

98 10 1 

2 2 10 
177 19 10 
181 8 1 

277 19 2 



^2,355 16 5 £i ,355 16 5 



This surplus arises from changes in the valuations. The valuation at 31st December 
was considerably below cost price and subsequently the equipment was issued at cost 
price. The Committee’s Accountant considers that the amount should be excluded from 
this account — see Appendix XII, paragraphs 10 and 14. 
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APPENDIX X. 

THE WELSH LAND SETTLEMENT SOCIETY : Tr*d<ng and Profit / 
THE LEECHPOOL SMALL HOLDINGS SETTLEMENT FOR THE 1 



To Wages (excluding Warden's Salary) 

„ Seeds and Plants 

„ Artificial Manures 

„ Livestock : — 

Gilts and Boars 

„ Livestock (Purchases for re-sale 
to Smallholders) : — 

Pigs 

Poultry 

„ Gross Profit carried down 



To Rent 

„ Water ... ••• — 

Printing Stationery and Postage 
” Licences and Insurances of vehicles 

", Valuer's Fee 

„ Feeding Stuffs 

„ Packing materials 

„ Petrol, oil, etc 

„ Carriage of goods 

„ Repairs and maintenance of 
Vehicles and Equipment 
„ Depreciation : — 

Tractors 

Implements and equipment ... 
Small tools 



£ s. 


d. 


883 12 


4 


37 4 


0 


709 13 


6 


749 to 


6 


2.581 10 5 
325 16 11 


£2,907 7 


_4_ 




7 






23 t3 


7 


46 14 


3 


10 10 




1.295 14 


7 


35 4 






9 


48 17 




no 6 


7 


458 13 


7 


76 7 


0 


£2,205 17 5 



By Sales : 

Produce 

Pigs 

Poultry 

Stock on hand per Valuation 

Pigs 

Hay 

Cultivations 



By Gross Profit brought down 
Services and Sundry Goods 
Small Holders 
Haulage, marketing, etc. 
Cultivations and ploughing 



l ■■ d. 

47 *6 o 
957 16 6 
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APPENDIX XI. 



THE WELSH LAND SETTLEMENT SOCIETY: Statement of 

Estimated Receipts and Expenses of the Central Farm on the 
Leechpool Smallholdings Settlement for the Year ending toth 
September, 1939. 



Note. These estimates are compiled from detailed priced schedules 
64 separate items, prepared by the Society’s technical officers. 



covering 



Receipts. 

Charges against Smallholders 
Estimated deficiency 



A. Marketing. 

£ Expenses. 

900 Wages and Insurance of Sub- 
Warden (50 per cent.) 

166 Wages and Insurance of Lorry 
Drivers 

Petrol (70 per cent, of total) . . . 
Oil (50 per cent, of total) . . . 

Insurance of lorries 

Repairs and replacement to 
lorries {tyres, etc.) (est.) ... 
Clerks (60 per cent, of total) . . . 
Depreciation of lorries 



£ 



80 

266 

311 

33 

31 

80 

145 

120 



£1,066 



£1,066 



B. Services 

Charges against Smallholders 400 

Estimated deficiency ... 396 



(1 Cultivations ) . 

Wages and Insurance of trac- 
tor drivers {2) 

Petrol (30 per cent, of total) . . . 
Oil (50 per cent, of total) . . . 
Clerks (20 per cent.) ... 
Insurance of tractors 

Repairs to tractors 

Depreciation of tractors and 
implements... 



266 

132 

34 

49 
5 

50 

260 



£796 



£796 



C. Farm Revenue 
Charges against Smallholders: — 
Issue of weaner pigs ... 1,340 

„ plants ... ... 250 

1.590 

Estimated value of stock 30th 
September, 1939 800 

2,390 

Estimated deficiency ... 554 



{Production) Account. 

Rent (Mon. County Council) . . . 



Rates ... ... ... ... 25 

Water 30 

Feeding stuffs 1.170 

Fertilizers ... ... ... 20 

Seeds ... ... ... ... 33 

Wages 594 

Miscellaneous 20 



Valuation of stock, etc., 30th 

September, 1938 931 



£2,944 



£ 2 .944 



Summary of Estimated Deficiencies. 

A. Marketing, £i66 ■ B. Services, £396 ; C. Farm revenue, A54 ; 
Total, £i,h6. 
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APPENDIX XII. 

Precis of Report of the Committee’s Accountant on the Central 
Farm Accounts for Crofton, Harrowby and Leechpool. 

(Appendices VIII to XI.) 

Crofton. 

1. The accounts comprise three months of the second year’s operation 
and nine months of the third year’s operations. The position as to occupation 
of the estate during the year was as follows : — 

Tenants 3 1 

Trainees ... ... 3 1 

Vacant holdings 8 

2. The amounts charged for Wages are as allocated by the Estate Manager, 
and include in the case of the Pigs Department 15 per cent., in the case of the 
Poultry Department 50 per cent, and in the case of the Horticultural Depart- 
ment 75 per cent of the wages of the Technical Assistant, the balance of their 
wages being charged to “ Training 

3. The wages of the Horticultural and Agricultural Department are high, 
some 20 men being employed. A proportion of these wages is applicable 
to vacant holdings. 

4. The General Account shows only £13 15 s - ld - of the marketing costs as 
not being recovered from the settlers, but this is not the true position as most 
of the cost of lorry upkeep, viz., ^228 14s. 5d. must be applicable to marketing. 
Similarly, most of the lorry driver's wages, which have been included in the 
Horticultural Section, are part of the marketing costs. In addition, some 
portion of the general overheads should be treated as part of the cost of 
marketing. 

5. In the General Account only 15 per cent, of the Estate Manager’s salary 
and 10 per cent, of the Office and Travelling Expenses have been charged. 
The Agency Charges arise from bulk purchasing and the impression appears 
to be that the additions made to the purchase prices when charging the settlers 
are to cover the general overheads. 

6. No rent has been debited to the account, and it is therefore considered 
that no credit for cottage and grazing rents should be included. The defi- 
ciency of £996 12s. iod. is therefore increased to £1,033 2s. iod., with no 
charge for rent, and after making the adjustments indicated in paragraph 4 
the loss is apportioned as follows : — 



Horticultural and Agricultural Department 887 18 6 

Marketing Expenses 34 6 9 6 

General Overhead Expenses 3 I 4 8 5 





1,548 16 


5 




£ s. d. 




Less Surplus on Pigs Department 


100 2 6 




,, Poultry ,, 


17 17 0 




Agency Charges 


397 14 1 






515 13 


7 


Net Deficiency 


£i .°33 2 


10 



7. The proportions of Estate Manager's Salary and travelling expenses, 
Technical Assistants’ salaries and General Office Expenses charged, to 
Training during the year (see paragraphs 2 and 5) came to ^1,2x3 12s. iod. 
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Haryoaby. 

8. The accounts comprise two months o{ the second year’s operations 
and xo months of the third year’s operations. The position as to occupation, 
of the estate during the year was as follows : — 

Tenants ... ... ... 23 

Trainees... ... ... n 

Vacant holdings ... 24 

9. The amounts charged for wages are as allocated by the Estate Manager 
and include, in the case of the Pigs Department 25 per cent., in the case°of 
the Poultry Department 50 per cent, and in the case of the Horticultural 
Department 50 per cent, of the wages of the Technical Assistants, the balance 
of their wages being charged to Training. 

10. In the Poultry Department the surplus of /2,04s 9s. 4d. shown on 
Equipment arises from changes in the valuations.” The valuation at 31st 
December, 1937, was too low — -much below cost price, and subsequently the 
equipment was issued at cost price thereby creating this credit balance. If 
excluded, as it should be, the Poultry Department shows a loss of £843 xSs. rod. 
which, in a normal year, would be increased by a charge for depreciation of 
equipment. 

11. The wages of the Horticultural and Agricultural Department are high 
and represent about 20 men. A proportion of these wages is applicable 
to empty holdings. 

12. The General Account shows £98 10s. id. of the marketing costs as 
not being recovered from the settlers, but there should be included in addition 
most of the lorry driver’s wages charged in the Horticultural Section (approxi- 
mately £97 10s. od.) and some part of the general overheads. 

13. In the General Account only 15 per cent, of the Estate Manager’s 
salary and 10 per cent, of the Office and Travelling Expenses have been 
charged. The Agency Charges arise from bulk purchasing, and the impres- 
sion appears to be that the additions made to the cost price when charging 
the settlers are to cover the general overheads. 

14. No rent has been debited to the account and it is therefore considered 

that the cottage and grazing rents should be excluded. Allowing for this 
and for the adjustment referred to in paragraph 3 and a similar adjustment 
of ^1 8s. id. in respect of Pig Equipment the surplus of £277 19s. 2d. is 
converted to a deficiency of £1,779 8s. 3d. which, after making the adjust- 
ments indicated in paragraph 12, is allocated as follows : — / - s ^ 

Pigs Department ... ... ... ... ... ^330 

Poultry Department 843 18 10 

Horticultural Department ... ... ... ... 674 12 8 

Marketing Expenses 196 o 1 

General Overhead Expenses ... ... ... ... 361 10 9 

r * ~>°79 5 4 

Less Agency Charges ... ... ... ... ... 299 17 1 

Net Deficiency ... ... £1,779 8 3 

15 - # The proportions of Estate Manager’s salary and travelling expenses. 
Technical Assistants’ salaries and General Office Expenses charged to 
Training during the year (see paragraphs 9 and 13) came to £1,367 15s. 3d. 

General Observations on Crofton and Harrowby. 

16. The deficiency on the Central Farms, especially in the Horticultural 
and Agricultural Department, is considerably affected by the large wage bill. 
It is not deemed advisable to dismiss workers during idle time, owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining men when required. 
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i« The Central Farms are at present immune from bad debts in so far as 
all issues to trainees are consolidated into loans which will take many years 
to reabse When a trainee leaves, any loss on his account is automatically 
SaSfeied to " Training,” although the Central Farm has already received 
credit for aU charges made against the account. 

18 There may be several factors which would tend to reduce the defi- 
ciencies shown in the accounts. On the other hand the accounts include no 
charge for rent of land or buildings, or for interest on capital Further 
in so far as the existing staff is retained, the proportion of cost allocated to 
Training must eventually become a charge on the Central Farm. A propor 
tion of the bonuses and discounts received by the Head Office mi 8“ 
ably be considered as applicable to Central Farms m so far as it is not 
recoverable from, the settlers. ( See para. 39 2 -) 

Leechpool. 

iq The loss of -£1,540 covers a period of about twenty-one months, and 
includes a certain Lount of unproductive labour The 
year under existing arrangements is estimated as £1,116, allocated as follows. 

Marketing ... ... ... ••• 

Services (Cultivators) 39$ 

Production (Pigs and Plants) ... 554 



APPENDIX XIII. 

General Report by Dr. H. G. Sanders on rive of the Estates of the 
Land Settlement Association.* 

My instructions were to visit five selected Estates developed by the Land 
Settlement Association and to report on them from the purely agriculture 
ooint of view - detailed Reports on the several Estates have been sent to 
the Committee of Enquiry, and in these I have given my opinion of the 
suitability of the soil and situation of each to the system of farming adopted 
together with a brief account of the system and the appearance of the crops 
and. stock ; I have also ventured to express an opinion m each case on the 
prospects of success of the Estate. 

Of the five Estates visited, I regard the situation and soil of two as suitable, 
two as moderately suitable, and one as unsuitable. 

It is proposed to deal briefly here with such general points as struck me, 
though, of course, I do not know to what extent the five selected ones are 
representative of all the Estates managed by the Association. 

One fact that has made the task difficult is that none of these Estates is 
even approximately full. 

Vacant holdings create considerable difficulties for the Estate Sendee 
Depot. In the first place, vacancies mean that the demand for pigs, etc., 
is not so great as that for which the Depot has been Panned, and mj-be 
second place vacant holdings have to be cultivated by the Depot. When 
there is a large percentage of vacant holdings a picture of the running of t e 
established Estate is more a matter of imagination than of observation. 

* The Estates visited were Abington, Crofton, Harrowby, Sidlesham and 
Yeldham. 
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Many holdings are vacant because men have returned to the depressed 
areas at various stages of their training periods, or even after taking tenancies, 
and thus the men remaining have survived very stringent selection ; judg- 
ment based on the performance of present tenants necessarily postulates that 
it will be possible to fill the Estates with men of as high standard as these 
selected men. In a few years this possibility will have been tested and the 
average results of tenants will have some meaning ; at the present early 
stage of development little notice can be taken of actual results achieved. 

It is clear that a tenant cannot expect to make a living on a small turnover, 
and I think that £500 should be regarded as the very minimum. From the 
systems planned, and from what I saw of them in operation, it seemed to me 
that this figure should be exceeded by the average tenant (it is, of course, 
greatly exceeded already by the best tenant) on four of the Estates visited! 
I feel that on all Estates every opportunity should be taken of enlarging (not 
necessarily in acreage) the individual undertaking. In talking to tenants 
I have been at pains to get their view's on this point and have found that, 
in general, the successful men are anxious for more poultry, more pigs, more 
glass or more land ; in several cases some use is already being made by these 
men of adjacent holdings which are not yet occupied. The men who doubted 
their ability to succeed often grumbled that they had too much to do, and I 
felt justified in regarding this as evidence that these men were not of suitable 
type. Admittedly, in weighing up the possibility of enlargement, I had not 
an 8-hour day in mind, as I consider that, until a man has overcome this 
complex, he cannot hope to succeed ; the making of a livelihood from such 
a small acreage must surely demand a man's full application, together with 
some assistance from his family. 

Another important factor for success is good balance between the various 
departments of the holdings, and in some cases there appeared to be some 
danger of losing this. 

The trouble was that cropping plans were not adhered to rigidly enough, 
so that the full benefit of through cultivation was not gained ; it is not 
only ploughing that should be done by power, but all the cultivations in getting 
a seed-bed and all inter-row work, in addition, for some crops, to the main 
labour of harvesting. I feel so strongly on this point that I would not be 
deterred by the argument that dictatorial methods would be necessary. The 
men themselves naturally prefer to concentrate on one or two lines in which 
they are specially interested ; having no agricultural background they do 
not all appreciate the most fundamental of all farming rules, that all their 
eggs should not be in the same basket. 

The Estate Service Depots seemed to me to be well run and stock were 
generally of good type. That financial losses have been suffered is true, but 
these could scarcely be avoided during the developmental phase ; assuming 
that holdings are filled rapidly the Depots should not lose money in future, 
and certainly the tenants can ill afford, out of their small margins of profits, 
to find the money to cover losses. Opinions appear to differ as to the 
desirability of the Depot offering employment to tenants. One view is that 
this work can only be done at the expense of work on the holding, and that 
it tends to perpetuate the “ wage mentality,” which should be broken down ; 
I feel that the latter will tend to die out in time, whilst it would be possible 
to guard against the former by only offering employment to men whose work 
on holdings was well advanced . The contra argument lies in the small scale 
of each individual's undertaking and it seems to me that a good tenant 
should be given every chance of augmenting his income by work on the 
Depot. This might enable him to purchase additional equipment or stock 
for his holding and thus enlarge his enterprise without increasing his loan 
charge. 
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During the course of my visits I have heard much of decentralisation. 
The central buying of foodstuffs and manures results, I understand, m very 
considerable economies, and Estate Managers were satisfied with the regu- 
larity of arrival and the condition of supplies. What they urged repeatedly 
was that more control of operations should be allowed to the local manage- 
ment. In view of the wide differences between Estates it is difficult to see 
how they can be farmed satisfactorily from Head Office ; and it does seem 
that greater control should be allowed to Estate Managers or local Advisory 
Committees. Within Estates, decentralisation is being pushed forward 
rapidly , and I feel that the pace is too' great. The argument is, of course, 
that aman should be encouraged to develop that side which appeals most to 
him Most tenants like breeding work, and consequently decentralisation oi 
this is well advanced. That this reduces disease risks is a powerful argument 
in its favour, but breeding calls for considerable skill, and I doubt whether a 
man with no previous experience can acquire that skill in a year or two. 

It may prove sound, eventually, to install tenants on propagating holdings, 
but clearly the men will have to be carefully picked and remain under some 
supervision, since other tenants will be dependent on them. In regard to 
horse and tractor labour, I think decentralisation should be avoided The 
argument against tenants working for wages, that holdings will be neglected, 
seems to me to apply much more forcibly to this ; m the worst case a tenant 
with one horse— the unit is uneconomic and the holding must suffer severely. 

I do not think the ultimate objective should be decentralisation to the point 
where the Sendee Depot can be dispensed with altogether ; the larger scale 
of its operations must make for efficiency, and a considerable amount ot o - 
ganisation and supervision will be always necessary. 

Ail examination of the farming systems on the five Estates has led me to 
think that the " average established tenant," under present price conditions, 
might make between £2 and £3 per week profit. 

These estimated returns are in addition to rent, which is an expenditee 
necessary to tile business. In arriving at the estimates I have allowed 
nothing for overheads or for repayment of loan, both of which may be : sub- 
stantial. In regard to the latter I feel that a longer term than 10 years should 
be allowed as I cannot see how the average tenant can repay existing loans 
at the preset proposed rate. In fact, I feel that, unless the individual 
undertaking is enlarged, few tenants will be able, over a series of years, to 
find the contributions required under the two heads, to say nothing of the 
on Estate Service Depots, if not made self-supporting. 

However suitable the soil, and good the farming system the succ^s of an 
Estate must be utterly dependent on its receiving tenants of the right type. 
fS^s™ requirement most difficult to meet because of the restrictions in 
force on recruitment. 

Before admitting the failure of the organisation entirely it would be better 
to fiU £e fcS under the existing plan with tenants, recruited from a 
wider area and having an agricultural background. It is estimated that 
there would be plenty of applications from such men, physically and mentally 
Such more capable than Sen from the depressed areas of making the present 
system work. 

I have ventured to express opinions after a very brief study of the scheme 
in the belief that the Committee wished to know how the scheme appealed 
to one who had no pre-conceived ideas on the subject. 

To summarise, my main conclusions were : 

1. That it is very important to fill Estates with tenants, and until 
that is done the maximum efficiency cannot be achieved. 

1. That the individual undertaking should be made as large and varied 
in output as possible. 
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3. That, on the arable land, there should be more through cultivation. 

4. That the Estate Service Depot should offer as much employment 
as possible to tenants whose work is well forward. 

5. That the Depots are well run and carry a good class of stock ; when 
established, if all holdings are occupied, they should not lose money. 

6. That greater decentralisation of power to Estate Managers is 
desirable, but that decentralisation within Estates should proceed more 
slowly ; the abolition, or extreme curtailment, of the Estate Service 
Depots should not be the object. 

7. That the margin of profit likely to be attained by the tenant is 
small, and that the burden of loan repayment will have to be eased. 

8. That the success or failure of the scheme depends entirely on 
obtaining suitable men as tenants, and that, before failure is admitted, 
holdings should be filled with rural tenants. 



(18545— «) Wfc 1683—3063 750 n/39 P- St. G. 335 
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BOARD OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES. 



REPORT on the working of Small Holdings acquired under the Small 
Holdings and Allotments Act, 1908. 



The Board recently circularised County Councils in order to obtain, information with regard to tL 
measure of success which, had attended the small holders placed on the land under the provisions oi tl- 
Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 1908. The Board realised that the majority of the County Council 
were working with depleted staffs, but, in view of the problems which are under consideration with regard 
to land settlement, it was felt that the present was a suitable time to obtain information as to the result >i 
the working of the Act. 

The Table, printed at the end of the Report, lias been prepared showing, as far as practicable, the result oi 
the Board’s enquiry. Particulars are not available as regards certain Counties owing- to the fact that >ome.- 
the Councils’ Small Holdings Staffs have been so depleted either by the calls of military service or the demand- 
made on the time of officials who are working for the Agricultural Executive Committees which have beer, 
appointed to deal with questions of ploughing up grass land, cultivations, &c.. &c., and as an instance o: 
the difficulties under which County Councils are labouring the cose of the County of Hampshire may l,e 
quoted. The gentleman who was appointed Small Holdings Officer in this County in 1909 left in May. 1914. 
to take up another appointment, and is now serving in the Army ; his assistant during the greater part of lu> 
period of service has been killed in the war. The successor to the Small Holdings Officer, who continue'! 
to hold the office until he joined the Army, is now' wounded and missing ; his assistant has been killed in 
the war, and the gentleman who acted as a temporary officer has also been taken into the Army and is serving 
abroad. The County Council are making- the best arrangements they can for carrying on the existing 
holdings, and the members of the County Council have themselves been g-ood enough to view the small bolding- 
from time to time with a view to seeing whether their cultivation is properly maintained. 

Where particulars are not inserted in the Table as regards any County no meaning- can be attacked to 
the absence of information, other than the fact- that the Council’s staff were unable, in addition to their 
current work, to furnish the Return asked for by the Board. In the cases of some of these Councils which 
do not appear in the Table, general particulars of the success of the small holdings established under the Act 
will be found in tbe statement printed below. 

An examination of tbe figures showing the relatively small number of failures amongst small holder; 
settled on the land under the Act, and the almost negligible amount of arrears of rent wi-itten off by Council; 
as irrecoverable, indicates clearly that the results obtained under the Act may be regarded as successful, such 
as would compare favourably with those obtained on private estates. Tlie personal equation will, of course, 
always enter largely into the question of the success or failure of a small holder. It may be noted that in 
many cases where small holders have failed, other tenants have been obtained by tlie Council, w'lio. in contrast 
to their predecessors, have made the holdings profitable, thus indicating that neither the land nor equipment- 
caused the failure, hut some lack of energy, experience or capital on the part of the original small holder. 



Bedford. 

The Council report that the Small Holdings provided by the Council have been an unqualified success. 
The amount lost in rent during the ten years that the Act has been in operation is negligible. 

Cambridge. 

Except for the holdings on the heavy gault land, Small Holdings have been a success in this County. 
Small Holdings on the heavy gault land have not been successful, largely owing to the tenants not bavin? 
sufficient horse-power. The question of stock is one of great importance, and the best small holders are those 
who keep stock on or near their holdings. 



Cheshire. 

Of the five tenants v-ho have failed, three were tenants on the Leclsham Estate, one on the Tarvin Estate, 
and one on the Haslington Estate. In one case the tenant was a Florist and Fruit Salesman who made U" 
attempt to cultivate his holding of 6 acres in a proper manner, and declined to accept advice as to cultivation. 
In two of the cases failure was due to the indolent and dilatory methods adopted by the tenants. 

Cornwall. 

With the. exception of a few of the first schemes, which were entered into in order to satisfy the 
pressing requirements of the moment, and which in consequence were purchased and equipped witH 
object of satisfying the largest number of applicants as quickly as 'possible, the Committee report 1 ^ 
the Act has been successfully administered and that the tenants also have proved to he successful in a*® 0 ’ 
every case. 

Derby. 

This Council report that they have' had considerable difficulty in letting all their holdings,, aad ba« 
often experienced difficulty in finding suitable tenants. Changes of tenancy have frequently arisen o 
(19632 — 9.) Wt. 27072— 698. 760. 11/18. D & S. G. 3. 
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the heavy rents which the Council have had to charge in order to recoup themselves for the cost of purchase, 
^antation, &c. It is the experience of this Council that the class of persons who require small holdings are 
L \pn of verv small capital, who are quite unable to make a living out of their holdings unless their means are 
u ^“j emen t e d from other sources by extraneous work. 

Dorset. 

The one failure in this County was a dealer, who became bankrupt in his business as a dealer. 

Durham. 

The three tenants who relinquished their holdings under this Council did so as a result of the Council’s 
tenancy of the Joint Stock Farm at Coxhoe being determined. This was on account of serious subsidences of 
land caused by colliery workings, and damage to the holdings through limestone quarry operations. 

The Council are of opinion that the Small Holdings of the Coirnty have proved a success. 



Essex. 



The policy of the Council has been to eliminate the unsatisfactory tenants. Of the 47 tenants who must 
be regarcled as failures, 7 occupying 68 acres took the holdings as an adjunct to their principal means of 
livelihood, which was not agriculture. After taking the holdings it was found that they could not spare 
sufficient time to cultivate the land. In the case of 31 of the failures, the laud is now let to satisfactory 
tenants who are making a success of the holdings. 

The County Council Holdings may be grouped into four classes, described below. With the possible 
exception of those referred to in par. (c), they illustrate generally the classes of holding provided under the 
Act in most counties in England. 



(а) Mixed Holdings*. — The tenants on this class of holding grow corn, rear stock, and are, in fact, 
small farmers. The area which is found to he worked most economically is the maximum allowed by 
the Act, i.e., 50 acres. This area enables the tenant to maintain two horses. He is not so dependent 
upon his neighbours as the man with a smaller acreage, hut he usually has the help of a son-or man. 
The small holder who farms any hut light land is often under the disadvantage of having to maintain 
horse strength beyond his requirements, unless he has a sufficient acreage to keep the animals in 
constant use. One half the area above referred to has maintained a family, where several small 
holdings are adjacent to one another and seasonable horse cultivation has been obtainable. An area 
of 20 to 25 acres is sufficient for a man whose main occupation is milk production and distribution. 

(б) Holdings for the Production of Market Garden Crops. — 'The area generally required is about 
10 acres, hut depends upon the proximity of retail markets and the quality of the land. The County 
have tenants who cultivate five acres only. The men are fully occupied and also make use of casual 
labour. They farm exceptionally well and make quite a success of their holdings. 

_ (c) Seed Growing Holdings. — These are mostly confined to the area where seed growing is the 
main industry. The men have received a life-long training in the business, which needs expert know- 
ledge. Certain, classes of seed growing require special individual attention, and are particularly suit- 
able for cultivation by small holders. The seeds are mainly grown by contract, and the holder is 
thereby assured of a certain market and price, while the merchant, if he is satisfied with the grower, 
maintains business relationship year after year. The work is light compared with some forms of 
cultivation. The capital required is not large, and the seed is provided by the merchant. 

(d) Holdings occupied by Small Holders which are Subsidiary to their Regular Employment . — 
These occupiers are village tradesmen and men of the labouring class, and the. area they can satis- 
factorily farm is small. The men give their first attention to their main employment, and if they 
have too large an area to attend to, or if the holding is situate at a distance from their place of residence, 
the cultivations do not receive attention at the time most necessary to ensure a good crop. Many of 
these small areas at present let by the Council are hired land, and often have no buildings. When -they 
are at any considerable distance from the holder’s house, there is a tendency to return insufficient 
manure to the land after the crops have been taken off. The Committee have men of this class who 
farm exceedingly well, hut care is necessary in order to provide land in a suitable situation, unless 
arrangements are made for the erection of suitably placed housing accommodation; also in settling 
the acreage to be let to the applicant. 

,, following summarises the experience gained in this County, an experience probably not dissimilar to 
that of other Counties : — - 



^be primary condition of success is a satisfactory tenant, who must possess the following qualifications : — 

(a) Experience of the best methods of cultivating the class of land on his holding. 

(o) Sufficient business ability to purchase the requisites for working the holding, and to dispose of the 
, produce to the best advantage. 

(c) Command of sufficient capital. 

,v eco ^> but of great importance, is the question of the size and equipment of the holding, and' the 
quality of the laud. 

>1 . settling men on holdings which are to be self-supporting, there are considerable advantages in 
a ' n £ sma11 £ r<ni P s on farms of from 250 to 400 acres. These should be distributed in various 

foll 0 S 1-11 z Cotmt y- A farm of the size referred to can he more easily acquired than a large estate. The 
Wln g advantages are claimed for this system: — 

(®) Opportunity for co-operation among occupiers is provided. 

(b) The cost of equipment and administration is more economical. 

( c ) It is easy to adjust the size of the holding to the tenant’s capability. 

) Collective instruction can he given. 

iq.o example and results seen on the best holding are a great stimulus to the others. 

632 A. 2 
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Gloucester. 

In eleven cases of failure the cause is described as inability to cultivate the bolding proper!? 
Council report that this inability has been due to a general lack of capacity on the part of the { e ’ . 
carry on a business on bis own responsibility, together with a lack of initiative and industry. It is no { u iK '■ 
to find that a man who is successful when an employee is unsuccessful when working for himself \ 
lack of success is often due to the retention by the tenant of the business or employment followed bef • 
took over the small bolding. 

The Council report that in no case has the failure of a small bolder been directly attributable tr. : - 
sufficient capital. They state, however, that the cultivation of holdings has undoubtedly suffered from c' j 
due to inadequate capital, but where the tenant is of the type required to make a successful small holdft \ 
apparently inadequate capital does not prevent bis establishing himself on a sound basis in the course oi 
or three years. These remarks apply to tenants who are established on holdings in the district in which tb 
have previously resided. 

Hereford. 

In the case of this County it would appear that some of the failures have been due to the high co?- ! 
equipment. In the case of the Eye Court Scheme (215 acres, leased for 35 years) the expense of makitj- 
road has hampered the small holders, but in most cases the present holders, aided by the increased prices *■ 
holding their own. 

Hunts. 

In this County two tenants failed as a result of the exceptional floods in 1912. With one exception i 
land previously let to tenants who failed is now farmed satisfactorily, and the present tenants are paying tk I 
rents regularly. In the one exception referred to the present tenant holds the land at a reduced rent. 

In the case of one holding of 27 acres on the Stilton Scheme the tenant went to America, leaving the lai! 
in very bad order. The new tenant pays his rent regularly, and the holding which three years ago m-k 
a foul and had condition is now fine productive land. 

Isle of Ely. 

Relatively very few cases have occurred of tenants failing to cultivate their holdings to the satisfaction 
of the Council and with profit to themselves. 

Owing to the peculiar, circumstances of the County, nearly all the holdings are of small size, the total ok 
of 5,674 acres managed by the Council being let to more than 1,000 tenants in holdings of less than 6 acres. 

. Ho tenant of any self-contained holding has become bankrupt, and in only one case have the Count- 
officials any knowledge of a tenant becoming so. In the case of this tenant, who resided in the Parish of Eh. i 
the failure was not due to his tenancy of the small holding. 

The tenants have always appeared to he, and now are, quite prosperous and well satisfied with the lasl 
and with the rent charged by the Council. 



Kent. 

Since the passing of the Act the Council have provided 229 holdings, in connection with which there haw 
been 25 changes of tenancy in all; these changes have, for the most part, been brought about by want oi 
capita! to purchase, necessary fertilisers and implements and by shortage of labour, while in some instance- 
tenants have thrown up.their holdings in order to join H.M. Forces. 

Holland. 

Ho individual' case has yet occurred where a tenant has failed to make a complete success of his unk- 
taking. AIT rents are promptly paid and the land is properly cultivated. 

. The Council’s Small Holdings loan liabilities aggregate £323,000, and the assets of the land andbuilfe 
at cost amount to £333,000, 

Lindsey. 

Of the arrears of rent totalling £43 11s. llcZ., £38 19s. llcL is due from one man, against whom judguift- > 
was obtained some time ago, but his circumstances are such as to render it impracticable to obtain paying 
present. If, however, his circumstances improve steps will he taken to enforce the judgment. 

Lancashire. 

The only amount of rent written off as irrecoverable is one year’s rent of Thorns Farm, Downhojb^ 
when the farm was unlet during 1911-1912. This farm was leased for the purpose of providing small h® 'j, 
in order to carry out a scheme prepared by Mr. Impey, the Special Commissioner for Lancashire, and co 
not be let- owing to the want of applicants. ‘ After being vacant for twelve months the land was let as a i 
and has continued to be so let, there having been no further demand for small holdings in the district. 

Of the failures, 13 tenants, who occupied 38 acres only among them, obtained the land appa 1 '® ■ 
order to keep fowls, and, tiring of their holdings, gave the Council notice. 

, . Southampton. 

For the reasons already stated, a complete return could not be furnished by this Council. 
about 50 sets of small holdings with 220 tenants. For a very large part the cultivation of these bo = j, 
subsidiary only to some other occupation on the part of the tenant, and it would probably be ' 

th‘‘ case of a number of the changes of tenancies the holding was given up because the tenant’s otae 
tion was changed. There are at .present practically no- rents outstanding. 
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Stafford. 

lie Gounlv Land Agent reports tluit, of the twelve changes of tenancy which occurred on unsatisfactory- 
:T t oun(ls, ten were on holdings near large towns, and that eleven of the twelve were arable holdings. Nine of 
jj ie;e twelve tenants had little or no previous experience in agriculture. Seveu out of eight tenants 

vlio* obtained larger holdings elsewhere were occupiers of grass holdings in purely rural districts, and the 
tf.rhth. who occupied a mixed holding near a large town, had private means. The small amount of had debts 
^practically all on arable holdings near large towns. 

1 The previous experience of. the present tenants on fully equipped holdings may be shortly staled 
a< follows: — 

Small holders, the sons of small farmers and of small holders 49 

Farm labourers ... ... ... ... o 

Gardeners, Country Artisans and Miners ... 

Townsmen, whose fathers were countrymen 

Townsmen 4 (including 2 

with other 

. . . 6 occupations). 

The County Land Agent expresses the opinion: — 

1. That, tenants of small holdings who have had no previous experience have generally been 

unsuccessful. 

2. That farm labourers lack “managing” ability. 

3. That small holders cannot satisfactorily farm arable land on the four-course system. 

4. That the successful men have all been cowkeepe.rs on grass holdings. 



Sussex (East). 

The temporary Land Agent reports that although all the rents of the holdings have been paid np with the 
exception of one, the holdings have in several cases considerably gone hack, and this is in nearly every case 
awing to the tenants’ sons having been called up. 

The tenants find a difficulty in obtaining labour, and also have not the money to pay outside labour. 
Want of capital is a great drawback to them, and if a reverse comes they cannot meet it. Want of capital 
also causes the small tenants to buy poor horses cheap, and they are constantly having losses among their 
stock from buying inferior animals and from had feeding of the animals they have. 

If the small holder is dependent entirely on his holding, he has, as a rule, nothing to fall back on. The 
most successful ones are those whose sons or othev members of their family can assist them, and the most 
successful of all is the man who has employment on another farm who can get his holding run, partly at all 
events, by bis wife or children, and who is not therefore dependent on the holding for a living. 

Westmorland. 

Of the ten small holders in Westmorland none are making their whole living out of the holdings, hut are 
utilising them as supplementary to their main work. 

Wiltshire. 

The Sub-Committees report us follows : — 

As regards the Eastern Division the Sub-Committee consider that the causes of failure of certain of the 
small holders may he attributed to the unsuitability of the land provided and the incapacity of the tenants. 

Southern Division : The Sub-Committee are of opinion that the pasture holdings have been generally 
satisfactory, and where failures have been met with it has been on the arable holdings. 

Northern Division : The cause of change of tenancy reported upon was on account of unbusinesslike 
methods on the part of the small holder. 

North-Western Division : The Sub-Committee are of opinion that the cause of failiu'e was the incapacity 
of the tenants. 

Western Division : No changes of tenancy have been due to failure of the small holders. 



Worcester. 

In addition to the changes of tenancy of which particulars are given in the Table, there have been about 
'00 transfers of holdings from one tenant to another. These have been chiefly in the Evesham District, and 
he changes were simple ones of convenience, the tenant either having taken more land or left the district, and, 
Wishing to give up his holding, has made arrangements to transfer the land to another applicant, (as is 
customary in the Evesham District). In many cases the ingoing valuation has been considerable, indicating 
oat the outgoing tenant made a success of his holding. 



Yorkshire (East Biding). 

nn ^ eveu *- eeu of the Council’s tenants have taken a total of about 1,900 acres of land, or an average of about 
^res each under other owners. . ' a 11 

tr 1 0 tenants who left because they were unable to make the holdings pay were tenants on the okerne oman 

. ™ 8 'S, a scheme which the Council now consider, from the experience gained, to be unsatisfactory owing 
0 the land being too strong, and unsuitable for other than ordinary cultivation. These tenants stated that 
e rents were too high, but the Committee have been able to let the holdings at the same rent. The Com- 
mittee consider that one of these tenants failed to make the holding a success because he had had 110 expen- 
cart' v type of lantJ , and the other tenant failed because he undertook outside work, such as hauling and 
w ^en he ought to have been working on his holding. 

*1 amount of £14 10 .s. written off as irrecoverable was all owing by one tenant, who went bankrupt 
ugh dnnk and neglect of his bricklayer’s business. 
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<) 

"WALES. 



Tile Council are incurring losses on several of their schemes, owing principally to equipment exeee.ii- 
estimates, incidence of income-tax and increased titlie. 

Carmarthen. 

The only case of failure was due to the man being inexperienced in farming. He is a joiner workin« fc 
a local railway, and lie and his wife were totally unsuitable for a small holding. 

Montgomery. 

The Act has been a pronounced success, and so far there has not been a single failure ou the whole#- 
the Council’s Small Holding estate. Three of the Council’s tenants have given notice to quit, the reason 
each instance being that the tenant was able to take a much larger farm. In one instance the Commit;-- 
were compelled to give notice to quit owing to bad farming. There were 29 applicants for the lioldins. ai 
the tenant selected has already made a marked improvement in the cultivation of the holding. The" ca:;-l 
of the had farming on the part of the previous tenant is stated to have been “ simply laziness.” 



Table showing Numbers or Councils’ Tenants and Failures, together with Particulars of Eem< 
Collected. Outstanding and Irrecoverable. 
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* Notices given by Council. t Including deaths. 
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